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Wuen Mr. G.’s critics speak of his genius they should use the word in 
a more positive sense than they intend. They say, He has genius; 
they should say, He has a genius. All the phenomena of his life 
and conduct betoken that he has never been left to the management 
of that powerful complicate mind of his, but that there has ever 
been in attendance on it a genius which takes the place of will 
whenever the machine has to work, and does in fact work it with- 
out any trouble to Mr. G. himself. Thus it is that he is never 
known to brood over schemes and policies, dangers or difficulties. 
Thus it is that he is able to amuse himself with elegant triflings in 
history and literature in the darkest hours of his darkest days. 
Thus it is that he is never seen anxious or preoccupied; for in 
every trouble he has his genius at the machine to rely upon—that 
silent immigrant from some unknown world who sets the wheels in 
motion even while Mr. G. is dallying with ‘“‘ Mademoiselle Ixe,” and 
quietly grinds out a definite conclusion, a complete plan wherewith 
to meet any emergency that may be looming nigh. 

It must have been a shining hour for this distinguished man when 
his familiar placed before his eyes the Right Plan for the Elections, 
We may fancy him deep in St. Thomas Aquinas or David Grieve 
when, all of a sudden, from the depths of his mind steals up the plan 
complete. It had been forming while he walked, while he read, 
while he slept; it was now formed. And as it comes to the sur- 
face, a very love of a plan, he sees its perfections at a glance. 
Down goes St. Thomas Aquinas, and for a long hour afterwards 
Mr. G. roams in the sylvan solitude that surrounds his home, thinking 
of the beauties of a scheme that will possibly lift him to a yet higher 
plane in popular esteem, and at the same time utterly confound, 
crush, smash, and pulverise every calculation on which his oppo- 
nents rely. 
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Would we know the secret of his pleasure we should listen to the 
little bird that tells of a conference that was held not very long 
afterwards in Mr. G.’s study. It was not one of the Cabinet Council 
meetings that are sometimes held in the same place, but a talk of 
two. The visitor, who’ may be called Mr. B., is not a man who 
ever held official rank, and he is never likely to accept a place, by 
whomsoever offered ; yet, like Mr. G. himself, he has passed all his 
life in an equal devotion to books and politics, and is one of the most 
learned and capable men of his time. In his younger days he seemed 
to have ambitions, but all appearance of them gradually languished 
away ; and now in his inert and all but useless heaviness of contents 
—meaning knowledge and thought stowed in a prodigious hold of 
memory—he figures to the eye of imagination as a water-logged 
East Indiaman, the riches of which will never come to market, but 
idly drift on unfrequented seas till all goes down together some still 
afternoon. But, effortless as he is, B. has wisdom ; sluggish though 
he be, he keeps an open eye upon the affairs of the world; and 
therefore good counsel can be got out of him. He listens with 
averted face, and with all the look of a man who is thinking of 
something else, rolls over in his chair from time to time, and at the 
same moment out rolls a question or an opinion, as it might be an 
accidental emission from the spigot of a wine-cask. So lazy does he 
seem, and so indifferent ; but his questions are always to the pur- 
pose, and his opinions summary. 

It may be worth while describing the gentleman for the sake of the 
picture ; if not, the foregoing lines are wasted, for he played no con- 
siderable part in the conversation the heads of which I am about 
to report. It seems that on the occasion of his present visit his 
counsel was hardly needed for the matter that swelled in the great 
man’s bosom. But everyone knows what advantage there is in talk- 
ing out a project before some wise, analytic listener ; how it changes 
shape, expands, discloses fresh uses and beauties or loses some, as if 
by the mere process of being put into words. Let us, then, figure to 
ourselves these two fine intellects sitting together at the close of a 
spring day, in a room walled with books; and while we look on that 
“picture of an interior” (it might be called “‘ Forging the Future ” 
if transferred to canvas), let us listen to the little bird. 

Mr. B. has his own reasons for being a Home Ruler, and for 
being almost as eager for the return of a Radical Government as if 
he desired and expected to bea member of it. Before they had 
been long together, a distinctly inviting word from his host informed 
Mr. B. that this was not one of those evenings when no allusion may 
be made to his difficulties as party leader, nor any approach to his 
possible views and intentions about Ireland. There was something 
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in the tone of Mr. G.’s voice, when he spoke of a certain ministerial 
speech delivered a few day previously, which proclaimed that the 
whole subject was open for discussion then and there. What he said 
was to the effect that nothing that came under Lemuel Gulliver’s 
observation, in the course of his wandering, could possibly have 
afforded the traveller more amusement than he (the right honour- 
able gentleman) enjoyed when he heard that speech described as 
“logical.” Marking the emphasis on the words “enjoyed” and 
“ logical,” Mr. B. instantly evoked the speech from a memory that 
had stored up every significant sentence of it; and having done so, 
he had to confess to himself that he did not see why his friend 
should be so mightily amused. ‘As I recollect it,” he said, ‘it 
was the repetition of a careful argument which forms the staple of 
every considerable speech made by ministers just now.” ‘And 
also of all the weighter, most confident and self-congratulating 
articles in the Government journals,’ added Mr. G. with what is 
described as a crackle in his voice. To that the other assented. 

“ A careful argument, I observe you call it,” his host went on to 
say; “and I believe it isnot uncommonly regarded amongst men 
of our own way of thinking as charged with rather disturbing 
elements of truth ?”’ 

Mr. B. could not say, but thought it highly probable. The argu- 
ment works up very well, he continued. The assumption must be 
that, whether the measure were explained or not before the elections, 
a Home Rule Government would have to bring a Home Rule Bill 
into the new House of Commons almost as soon as it met. What- 
ever difficulty there might be in doing so, it would not do to ascribe 
that difficulty to insufficient time for preparation, while to acknow- 
ledge the existence of any other kind of difficulty would be a fatal 
admission of want of foresight. Another assumption must be 
that the Irish parliamentary party will have to be satisfied, which 
means the losing of a horde of troubles. True, that party is and 
may remain in two factions, one of which might possibly be content 
with a moderate scheme; but what then ? There isthe other faction 
to deal with, and unless the Liberal majority in the new Parliament 
is larger than anybody believes it will be, that faction will be quite 
powerful enough to upset the Government almost immediately: the 
resolute disaffection of twenty Irish members would suffice to accom- 
plish that. Thus it appears that the Bill must be brought in 
promptly, and must also be a strong Bill; but if so, the first session 
of the new Parliament will be launched in storm. A predetermined 
course of opposition and obstruction may be expected from a Unionist 
minority not much below the majority in point of numbers; and in 
the stress and tumult, how are the Labour measures to be got 
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through which British Radicals will not patiently allow to be 
deferred to Irish claims? “ But I need not repeat the argument,” 
said Mr. B. ‘There are a good many assumptions in it, no doubt; 
but certainties rarely appear in such calculations, and I take it that 
the assumptions in this case are all of high probability.” 

It is possible that Mr. B. went on in this way in hope of drawing 
from the mind of the veteran statesman what seemed to be lurking 
in it; and that, for his own part, he did not allow himself to be 
disheartened much by the dilemma which so many distinguished 
Unionists had presented to Mr. G. in well-prepared and well-wrought 
speeches. As for Mr. G. himself, all the while his languid friend 
was addressing his remarks to the fireplace, he bent on him a look 
which had possibly been borrowed from his friend of old days, 
Cardinal Manning, or that Cardinal Manning had caught from him. 
It was a look of fixed, vibrant, absorbent curiosity or investigation : 
which in Manning’s case was accompanied by a sniff apparently 
intended to signify that, whatever his looks might be like, he 
was entirely preoccupied at the moment with some temporary 
obstruction of the nostrils. So mysterious are the means of inter- 
communication between human beings that, though B.’s vision did 
not meet his friend’s radiant gaze, he was quite aware of it, and felt 
at once that “ something was coming.” 

“ Does it really seem to you,” said Mr. G., justifying B.’s expec- 
tation, ‘‘ that the Prime Minister and his nephew and the other more 
considerable members of that party are wise in mapping out our 
difficulties with such abounding confidence ? ” 

Mr. B. replied that only one reason against their doing so occurred 
to him: namely, that the difficulties had no existence. 

“Precisely. You would make sure that they did exist before, 
as a Government, you raised upon them a severely logical demon- 
stration that the admission of Mr. Gladstone and his friends to 
power must place them in an impossible position. More; that to 
do so would immediately arouse perilous conflicts in the Legislature, 
immediately inflame the ferocious hatred of North and South in 
Ireland, and at once develop a fraud on the expectations of the 
Radical artisan and labourer. 

(It appears that Mr. B. marked the repetition of the word 
“immediately ” in this little outburst, but did not take much account 
of it at the moment.) 

“Tremendous prophecies,” Mr. G. went on to say—‘“ tremendous 
prophecies for all the responsible men of a party to chorus once a 
week; and don’t you think these gentlemen will look extremely 
foolish if their logical demonstrations are suddenly undercut and 
tumble to pieces ? ” 
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Mr. B. (internally much animated by this last remark) only 
wished it might be so, but confessed that he did not see how it could 
be done. 

Mr. G. replied that there was really little to do. No immense 
engineering was required, but only a simple and natural course of 
procedure, the first effect of which would be to show that the leaders 
of the Unionist party had insufficiently examined the foundation of 
the assumptions on which their crushing argument was based. “ For 
example: as at present advised,” said Mr. G., “I do not admit the 
necessity of laying a Home Rule scheme before the country on the 
eve of the elections; neither do I acknowledge the imperative neces- 
sity of promising the introduction of a Home Rule Bill as soon as 
we are placed in office: no; nor any absolute compulsion to produce 
such a measure when we get there! That surprises you. But of 
course you understand me to signify no change of policy or abandon- 
ment of intention, but only to mean that no man should feel bounded 
by the conclusions of others, however indomitable those conclusions 
may seem. Though the Prime Minister, the Duke of Devonshire, 
Mr. Balfour, and other great authorities proclaim us such miserable 
victims of fatality that we must do certain things if and when we 
return to office, and that these things must infallibly bring upon us 
consequences of confusion and disaster, what need have we to accept 
the inevitability without investigation? Is there really no way of 
evading it ? no comparatively simple way round it, perchance ? ” 

“Tf there be such a way it has escaped a good many pairs of eager 
eyes—Liberal and Tory,” said Mr. B. “We have all been looking 
for it, either in hope or otherwise.” 

« And some, no doubt, have seen it, though without seeing into it, 
perhaps, or following it out.” 

“Then there is such a way ?” 

“T think there is.” 

By this time (so warbles the little bird) Mr. G. was on his feet 
and flourishing his arms about; but his excitement fell to dead calm 
in the brief silence that followed upon his startling announcement. 

“Of course,” he said, “ there is no easy path out of the difficulties 
that will beset us if we go back with a small majority, and a 
large one is not reckoned upon confidently save by myself. All that 
the utmost wisdom and care can do is to make out the safer path, 
the line of least or latest resistance, and follow it up with unflinching 
audacity. It need not be said between us that the time for final 
decision is not yet, nor will be till the date of dissolution is fixed. 
Many things may happen before then to modify any course of action 
that may seem wisest under present circumstances. But there is no 
surety that dissolution will not be upon us in a few weeks, and 
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therefore it is time to examine and define our alternatives. Now 
there is one, I think, that is recommended by the loftiest considera- 
tions of policy, and even (as we are taught from Ulster and the 
Theatre Royal, Covent Garden) of humanity. At the same time it 
promises the incidental but not inconsiderable advantage of reducing 
the difficulties we might have to encounter in office, while it would 
place our political opponents in a deservedly embarrassing and even 
ridiculous position.” 

(B. said, in his grumbling, indifferent way, that he could not con- 
ceive a more admirable combination of qualities.) 

‘“‘Were dissolution to occur at this moment, that is the line of 
policy I should be inclined to prefer. Stated in the fewest possible 
words, it is this: The dissolution of Parliament being announced, I 
should publish a letter or manifesto, principally addressed to the 
people of Ireland and on the subject of Home Rule; but not, of 
course, wholly so, nor even without weighty implications of meaning 
for the people—the common people, as they are ceasing to be named 
—of thisisland. Recalling in vigorous though becoming terms my 
tried devotion to the Home Rule cause, and speaking without dis- 
guise of what the cost has been to me in withered friendships, the 
endurance of public insult, the renewed imposition of heavy, tedious, 
and anxious labours at a time of life when most men look for rest, I 
should make a strong appeal for trust, on the warrant of these 
indubitable witnesses to my sincerity. Trust me, and return me to 
a competent position of usefulness, in full assurance that every pro- 
mise I have made to Ireland, every pledge by which I am bound to 
strive for the utmost accomplishment of her just desires, shall be 
fulfilled ; and if you do not immediately understand my methods of 
fulfilling them, trust me still.” 

“Very good,” said Mr. B. in the unexpected pause that occurred 
at this point; “but so far there is at any rate no surprise in the 
course you propose totake. It is the common anticipation that you 
will make just that kind of appeal. So that, as it seems to me, 
you do not meet your first electioneering difficulty — described 
by the Unionists as offering a ‘pig in a poke’; and is not that 
one of the things they say you must do, or else expose your scheme 
of legislation to be worried and torn to pieces in front of the hust- 
ings?” 

“‘No doubt. It is the first dilemma to be evaded ; and one of the 
merits of the contemplated course of action is to provide that evasion. 
Listen to this. Suppose that, a strong and manifestly justifiable 
appeal to Ireland for its confidence having been made, we do not 
conceal what we propose to do, but boldly announce it. Suppose 
we say that though long and laborious thought has given us toler- 
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ably clear perceptions of what a Home Rule Bill ought to be, the 
extraordinary portents that arise about us suggest that that is not 
enough. Jt would appear that, strive as we may to keep everything 
but wisdom and justice out of our proposals for Ireland, there are 
passions at work that threaten to rob them of their intended and 
natural fruition, which is peace. Settlement! peaceful settlement! 
That is our desire and aim ; and if we miss it, we miss everything. 
Yet if we listen to our adversaries, not only must there be violent 
contentions still—all other business thrown into confusion, the 
ancient legislative institutions of the country hounded into fighting 
against each other—but in Ireland there will be civil war, with 
partisans flocking from England to join one side or the other. Much 
of this menace may be no more alarming really than the painted 
monster on a Chinese shield ; and in no case are we to be frightened 
by wordy threats from the duty we are pledged to accomplish. Yet 
it is necessary that the Party of Progress should take the utmost 
pains to free itself of all responsibility for disorders that seemed 
incredible till the first minister of the Crown commended and 
extolled the contrivers of them. Therefore And then I 
should add in brief plain terms that should the Liberal party be 
replaced in power after the election, its first act will not be to pro- 
duce a Home Rule Bill of its own independent construction ; its 
first act will be to invite the Opposition leaders to a conference for 
the immediate and peaceful settlement of an increasingly dangerous 
question.—There you have a line of action which is not without 
fascination, you will acknowledge.”’ 

Whether B. did or did not acknowledge the fascination is not 
a matter of importance, and hardly a matter of doubt. Mr. G.’s 
alternative has only to be mentioned, and it immediately pre- 
sents itself to the discerning eye as attended by advantages of a very 
attractive sort for the party he belongs to, or rather that belongs to 
him. But of course there are drawbacks, and, naturally, these 
were the first to strike the mind of Mr. G.’s friend and adviser. The 
‘ astute statesman was asked whether the Irish faction-leaders had any 
notion that such a course of proceeding might be adopted, and was 
answered that if they had it must have originated in their own 
perceptions of what might possibly happen. The next question was 
supplementary to the first: What are the odds that the patriotic 
brotherhood, every one of whom is sworn to insist on complete and 
instant satisfaction of Ireland’s claims, would not rise as one man 
against such a way of dealing with them? The reply was, that there 
no doubt the difficulty lay, and it might be called a difficulty 
of fresh creation. But—this was the point—in the creation of that 
difficulty nearly every other was destroyed. “Allow it all the mag- 
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nitude which it wears at first sight; then compare it with the huge 
multifarious bulk of what would be done away with, and say whether 
there does not seem to be a very considerable balance of gain. 
Besides, when you look at the difficulty for a little while, you will 
see that its apparent magnitude diminishes. Take these things into 
account. The Irish are quick of apprehension, and there are various 
ways of presenting this matter—in private as well as in public— 
to their by no means dull minds. ‘You do not like this process,’ 
we say, in some quiet conference; ‘ well, work it out in your own 
imaginations. Start from the absolute and positive certainty that 
we do design and are determined to give you a great measure of 
parliamentary independence. We know our duty to ourselves, and 
our only concern is as to the easier way of doing it. Now then we, 
for reasons assigned (the desire of every good man for a real and 
peaceful settlement—unfeigned distress at the deplorable attitude of 
Ulster), invite the Opposition leaders to come into our councils and 
help us to shape the inevitable measure. Do you think they will 
answer, No? Is it probable that the Dissentient Liberals would 
hazard such a reply, or that the Tories would reject the offer while 
their allies protested a desire for its acceptance? Surely, that would 
be very awkward. Yet of course it is within the bounds of possi- 
bility that the Unionists would repulse our solicitations; but in 
that case what would their position be before the country? We see 
at a glance that it would be no respectable one. First they incite a 
passionate population to rise in armed revolt against a legislative 
arrangement before they have any knowledge of what that arrange- 
ment is to be; and then, when their aid is solicited to mould and 
define its conditions from the foundation, they refuse, and still 
threaten the arbitrament of bloodshed! It is scarcely credible that 
any great English party could put itself into so outrageous a position. 
But suppose a refusal, and what then? We have done the right 
thing and our future course is simplified. We go on with our own 
measure in far more freedom, while our opponents find that they 
have lamed their criticism woefully. After that, every attack on our 
Bill would be, too obviously, a continuance of incitement to civil 
war. Well, but on the other hand, our invitation might be accepted, 
with what feelings of humiliation need not concern us. And what, 
I should ask our Irish friends, what is to be anticipated in that 
event? Ofcourse it would be necessary to stipulate for the presence 
of Dissentient Liberal representatives at the conference of parties. 
Mr. Chamberlain would be there as well as Mr. Balfour. . . . Yes; 
perhaps so; somewhat of a ‘Happy Family’ in an incomplete 
stage of self-effacement. And therefore it does appear that, in spite 
of every determination on our part to establish a general conviction 
in the conference that the essentials of our plan are all and equally 
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unded on justice and safety, failure might ensue, and probably 
would. But not to our detriment. As in the other case, we should 
now be compelled to take our own course; and however much we 
should be troubled at the non-success of our attempt at a common 
agreement, we should follow that course resolutely. Now, it seems 
to me that after an éclaircissement like that, the Irish party would 
not be much alarmed at the proposal we are discussing. They 
would see into its working clearly enough; and though there 
might be some noise, they would make no violent or earnest oppo- 
sition.” 

“Tt is no certainty.” 

“ Then perhaps we should have to speak with them in another tone ; 
The Irish party know perfectly well upon what their present hopes 
depend: a single life verging to the close. They also know how little 
passionate sympathy with their cause there is (sad to say) amongst 
the English people, who are impatient for speedy attention to their 
own grievances. Moreover—though this is not to be told in Gath— 
they know they are not without reason to fear that the fervour of 
popular agitation in Ireland is taking the customary course of cooling 
down. If then a simple, sincere, disembarrassing choice of method 
in serving their cause—a method which would be heartily approved 
in England—were spurned by them, what do they suppose would 
naturally happen next? This question they might be urgently, 
though quietly, invited to consider.—No ; the Irish would be alarmed 
at first, but with the help of their priests they would soon understand 
and be pacified.” 

All this was listened to with the deepest interest. Then said Mr. 
B.: “I observe that in what you just said, you spoke as if the pro- 
posal for a conference would come after you had gone over to the 
Treasury Bench. But that is not the suggestion, I conceive. You 
would announce the course you mean to take before the elections 
begin.” 

“No doubt; that is to say, supposing this course of action to be 
adopted, which remains undecided.” 

“Therefore your opponents will be compelled to reveal while the 
elections are going on whether they accept or reject your magnani- 
mous offer; their only alternative being evasion of the question,— 
a dangerously feeble, ‘I decline to answer at present.’ ” 

“ Precisely ; whereby you see that they would be placed in a very 
awkward and slightly ridiculous position. Moreover, our initial 
dilemma would be instantly transferred to them: ‘ Bezonian, speak 
or die!’ ” 


The more Mr. B. thought of it, the more he liked an expedient 
which, he had to confess, had struck him at first as a surprise without 
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charm. Since it would be announced as soon as Parliament dissolved, 
the Irish could not complain that they would have long to wait 
before the conference-project was either refused or broke down; 
which would tend to diminish their objections to it. Mr. G. thought 
so too; but was not unprepared to accept the difficulty of creating 
some suspicion, some resistance in Ireland, considering how many 
other difficulties would be swept aside by the adoption of his plan. 

“See how completely it would alter our position. It is trium- 
phantly argued—and the argument makes us look rather foolish— 
that we must go to the country with pigs in pokes, which will not 
do, or else formulate and present our scheme for Ireland before the 
elections; in which latter case either the English constituencies 
must needs be disgusted with the measure or the Irish infuriated 
with disappointment. Well, by adopting the suggested line of 
action we should turn that difficulty, which is not small. But it 
is further argued that in the unlikely event of our obtaining a 
majority without showing our hands, we should be obliged to produce 
our Home Rule Bill immediately ;' that therefore we should be 
plunged at once, with a probable small majority, in the tumultuous 
difficulties we experienced in 1886; and that, as a further conse- 
quence, we should be unable to do anything to redeem our promises 
to the masses in Great Britain, who care nothing for Home Rule 
and are resolved to get their own condition bettered. Very well. 
But it is they who use this argument so joyously who will look 
foolish if we adopt an unforeseen policy that would upset it alto- 
gether. For a conference of parties some delay must be allowed; 
therefore we should not be plunged immediately into furious Home 
Rule debates, as anticipated; and it is obvious that the interval 
could be employed in securing the confidence of the masses by 
passing measures of relief—measures that would not be ungratefully 
remembered, perhaps, should Home Rule or any other question 
compel another appeal to the country later on.” 

“Two good points made out.’ 

“To look farther, every one of our more responsible opponents, 
whether called Liberal or Tory, has told us that unless our scheme 
for an Irish legislature is explained to the country before the elec- 
tions, the House of Lords will infallibly throw it out, should it prove 
to be the sort of measure that Ireland has been taught to expect 
from our hands. Now we may assume with confidence, I think, that 
we should hear less of this threat if we offered to make the Unionists 
partners in the construction of the Bill which the Lords are to throw 
out. And I can but think that the Lords would throw it out with 
much more difficulty after such an offer had been notoriously 
repulsed.” 
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“Yes, the peculiarities of British sentiment may be counted upon 
to help you considerably on that point.” 

“And it has some association with another point. Should our 
adversaries reject, in the midst of the elections, what others beside 
yourself will call a magnanimous offer, we may expect an advantage 
at the polls. Many voters with no strong opinions of any sort, men 
generally indifferent to their political privileges, will be stirred in 
our favour. Nor is it an unreasonable fancy that rejection of the 
offer would create difficulties between Tories and Dissentient Liberal 
voters, by which we should profit. On the other hand, were the 
Tory leaders to accept our proposal (which, however, I take to be 
nearly impossible) they would lose voters by the hundred in every 
constituency : we are to remember that many of their followers teem 
with discontent already. In either case, then, it looks as if we 
should achieve majorities in excess of all present reckoning. If so, 
we may fill the Liberal benches of the new House of Commons with a 
dozen or twenty men more than we are told to hope for. Our majority 
will not be so meagre, after all; which would have its effect in 
every way, including its effect on the House of Lords.” 

Mr. B. thought his friend was getting on pretty well. “But,” 
said he, “let us go back a moment. When I called your contem- 
plated proposal ‘magnanimous,’ I confess I meant to insinuate that 
the word could and would be used ironically; and you have just 
admitted that in your opinion it is nearly impossible for the Tories to 
accept such an offer. Of course it is—quite impossible; and I 
suppose you must anticipate that the suggestion would be received 
by them with laughter—as ridiculous, as mockery.” 

“That is my anticipation ; but it does not seem to me an impor- 
tant element in the matter. Figure to yourself the announcement 
of what we are now discussing. It would be a shock, a surprise. 
On both sides, eyes would be opened to their widest; and then, no 
doubt, a burst of laughter—on both sides. Pardon me if I say that 
amongst our own people there would be an immediate perception of 
ingenuity in the idea. Though that is not what I should wish, they 
will see in it certain ‘dishing’ effects that will probably delight 
them. Moreover, there is a vast fund of high morality in the 
British mind, as its literature attests; and though something 
unexpected, something extravagant, might appear in our course of 
action, I am persuaded that millions would soon acclaim it as a lofty 
course-— generous, large-minded, magnanimous. Knowing this 
much better than their Tory friends, the Dissentient Liberals would 
not laugh at all, I fancy. As for the Tories themselves, let them 
talk of mockery and they shall have an answer; or rather I should 
say, they have given us a means of enfeebling that cry beforehand. 
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It would be possible to address them in this way: ‘Since it is so 
enormously important that, whatever settlement of Ireland’s claims 
to self-government be attempted, care should be taken to make it a 
lasting settlement, and one that all parties in Great Britain can 
agree to uphold, is it ridiculous to approach you with a hope that 
you will try with us to make it so? Why is it ridiculous? No 
doubt it would have seemed absurd to every man five years ago. 
At tnat time we should have said that no more preposterous notion 
could be conceived. Had you called it insulting we could not have 
complained. But you have given us every reason to believe that 
from that time to this your minds have been undergoing a steady 
and a happy change. Unquestionable evidence of this is supplied 
by the adoption, in your Land Purchase Act (no doubt in a cautious, 
piecemeal way) of the most obnoxious clause in our Home Rule Bill 
of 1886; and again it is supplied by a measure styled a Local 
Government Bill, which is, and was meant to be, a half-way advance 
on the road to Home Rule. We may admit, then, that our proposal 
is unexpected ; we are prepared to find it useless; but, considering 
your history during the last four years it cannot be called absurd, 
and considering the tremendous advantage of arriving at a common 
understanding in a matter like this, do not let us hear of its being a 
mockery.’ ” 

(“I hear the millions you spoke of just now clapping their hands,” 
murmured Mr. B.) 

“It will at least be admitted,” Mr. G. went on, as if addressing 
an audience or reciting from a manuscript, “it must at least be 
admitted that there is nothing ridiculous about civil war. We are 
given to understand in positive terms, and on authority of the most 
alarming eminence, that if we of the Liberal party come into office 
and pass a Home Rule Bill, one portion of Ireland will rise in armed 
rebellion against the rest. All that is most representative of Ulster 
declares that war will certainly ensue; while the best informed and 
most influential members of the Tory party, including the Prime 
Minister, proclaim the same opinion, adding that it will be not only 
a natural but a righteous war. So far as we have yet heard, there 
are no provisoes in the menace of the Ulster folk, and no qualifica- 
tion waits upon the judgment of Unionist statesmen. If we set up 
a parliament in Ireland, war; burning and slaying in all directions; 
which will be right, or at least natural and inevitable. It is impos- 
sible to disregard such prophecies, seeing from whom they come; 
impossible that so grave a prospect should not force us to reconsider 
what we do. Of course we cannot be expected to abandon the work 
we are pledged to attempt, and which we believe a good work, on 
account of mere threatening: that would be indeed ridiculous. But 
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what then? How are we to meet the frightful responsibility you 
seek to thrust upon us? We bethink ourselves of the monstrous 
absurdity that civil war is intended, no matter what sort of parlia- 
ment we set up in Ireland or what its powers may be. We presume 
that a Home Rule Bill is conceivable that would not justify civil 
war either in the eyes of Lord Salisbury or those of the Duke of 
Devonshire. Anxious to do our duty, and yet to avoid the fearful 
calamities that have been so lightly foretold and provoked, we come 
to you with this proposal; and will you tell us that it is ridiculous 
and a mockery ?” 


Imagine a long silence after this, and then Mr. G. proceeding to 
say in a less oratorical voice, ‘Of course you understand that we 
have been talking of a line that might be taken—probably the best. 
There is none without difficulty. The most promising thing about 
this one is that it would throw all the logical calculations of Unionist 
speakers and writers into confusion.” 

Before Mr. B. closed his eyes that evening it occurred to him to 
wonder whether the gracious moderation which had been so remark- 
able in Mr. G. of late might be regarded as a prelude to the launch- 
ing of his thoughtful, humane, and high-minded suggestion. 





MR. VICTORIEN SARDOU AND THERMIDOR. 


Mr. Vicrorien Sarpov’s play, Thermidor, which has just been 
acted by the French artist company in London, and in which Mr. 
Coquelin so highly distinguished himself, has a very peculiar history 
of its own. I do not think that any play has ever gone through 
such ordeals from the moment of its conception in Mr. Sardou’s mind 
to its interdiction on the stage of the Comédie-Frangaise. I can- 
not as yet say that these ordeals are at an end, since Thermidor, 
interdicted at the Comédie-Frangaise, is going to be performed in 
Paris next winter at one of the theatres independent of the Govern- 
ment, and this may give rise to fresh excitement among a cer- 
tain group of hot-headed Radicals; for if I judge by the abusive 
language the latter make use of from time to time towards Mr. 
Sardou, they do not yet feel inclined to lay down their arms. 

It has been Mr. Sardou’s privilege to be one of the dramatists of 
this century whose plays have caused the greatest sensation on their 
first nights. From the fall of his first; comedy at the Odéon, La 
Taverne des Etudiants, which, on the night of its first performance, 
raised unreasonable but loud protests from a group of the “ jeunesse 
des Ecoles,” and which reminds one of the clamour to which Edmond 
About’s Gaétana, at the Thédtre-Francais, and of the brothers de 
Goncourt’s Henriette Maréchal, at the Odéon, gave rise—up to the 
night when Thermidor was acted, and when Coquelin, who played 
the part of Labussiére, was pelted with coppers by one of the audi- 
ence, Mr. Victorien Sardou has not brought on the stage a single 
play which has not taken hold of public opinion, either from a poli- 
tical or literary point of view. The reason for this is that, besides 
the natural gifts of Mr. Sardou for the theatre, which led Théodore 
Barriére to say of him when he was only a débutant : “Ce garcon 
est le théAtre incarné,” Mr. Sardou has a daring turn of mind, which 
prompts him to select beld subjects, calculated at once to strike and 
stir up the minds of the general public. To consider only such of 
his plays as have given rise to incidents similar to those connected 
with Thermidor, it will be remembered that Mr. Sardou provoked 
innumerable discussions on the morrow of the Franco-German War, 
by getting his famous Rabagas acted at the Vaudeville Theatre, a 
comedy in which everybody thought they saw an allusion to the 
great popular orator of the time, Gambetta, who had just played 
such an important part under the Government of the Défense 
Nationale, and who was at that time the leader of the French demo- 
eracy. Two years later, with Uncle Sam, Mr. Sardou got into 
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difficulties with the French Government. Owing to the criticisms 

that the author made on American life, the authorities thought 
the piece too satirical, and prohibited its performance at the Vaude- 
yille for fear it might bring about political troubles with a 
friendly nation. It was only when Mr. Thiers resigned the presi- 
dency of the Republic that Mr. Sardou succeeded in getting Uncle 
Sam. acted. 

I shall say nothing about the protests which Daniel Rochat gave 

rise to at the Comédie-Francaise. These protests did not prevent 
the play from obtaining a legitimate success. I shall not mention 
the quarrels of a literary character which arose when Théodora, Ea 
_ Tosca and Cléopdtre made their appearance. I may simply recall 
what I said at the beginning of this article, that almost all the plays 
of Mr. Sardou have excited contests, but never has the struggle 
been more animated than at the presentation of Thermidor. Now 
Mr. Sardou’s attempt with Thermidor has failed for the present in 
Paris, not before public opinion, but from mere force of circum- 
stances. This failure will most probably turn out a victory for the 
author in the end, if we may judge from the examples we have 
given, and which show that Mr. Sardou is pre-eminently gifted 
with that stubborn perseverance which generally wins to a successful 
issue. 
_ At the present moment Mr. Victorien Sardou is, with Mr. Alex- 
andre Dumas /i/s, the first dramatist of France. For the last thirty 
years he has been writing for the theatre. The bare titles of his 
principal plays must bring to the minds of all those who are 
familiar with contemporary dramatic literature, the recollection of 
brilliant successes which have not been confined to France. This 
is owing to the variety of his work, which abounds in comic and 
dramatic situations, for he possesses these two gifts in an eminent 
degree, as is evidenced by Les Pattes de Mouche and Divorgons on the 
one hand, and by Patrie and La Haine on the other. Add to this, 
“cette clarté dans l’exposition et cette rapidité dans I’aciion,” 
which, according to Dumas the elder, constitute the two principal 
qualities which it is necessary that all those who write for the 
theatre, should possess. 

The English public became acquainted with Mr. Sardou as a 
writer of comedy through Miss Céline Chaumont, who played in 
Divorgons, and with the dramatist through Madame Sarah Bernhardt, 
whose brilliant personification of Fédora, Théodora, and La Tosca 
is still held in memory. 

Mr. Coquelin this year affords London playgoers an opportunity 
of welcoming once again the dramatist, by performing Mr. Sardou’s 
new play, Thermidor, a play which was represented only twice at 
the Théitre-Francais, and which, considering the extraordinary 
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conflicts it excited, is likely to remain as a memorable event in the 
history of French stage. Under the circumstances, I thought it 
might be interesting to the English public to gain some knowledge 
of the strange vicissitudes through which this drama has passed. 
From no other source than from the author himself could I obtain 
exact and interesting particulars on the subject. I had the honour 
of meeting Mr. Sardou in Paris lately, and with much kindness he 
told me how he came to think of the play, and the mishaps which 
have befallen it from its conception to the present time. The readers 
of this paper will thus have from the lips of the author all the details 
connected with this drama, so unknown yet so renowned. 


“The idea of a play on the Revolution, with the actor Labussiére 
as principal factor in the drama,” said Mr. Victorien Sardou to me, 
‘dates far back in my mind. This is how the idea occurred to me. 
In 1864 I was reading, out of mere curiosity, the Memoirs of Fleury, 
who, as you know, was a soci¢taire of the Comédie-Francaise. Those 
memoirs are not of sterling value from a historical point of view; 
but I was struck by certain facts which Fleury related concerning 
the actor Labussiére. That man Labussiére had been employed by 
the Comité du Salut Public, under the great Revolution, and had, in 
that capacity, saved from the scaffold a great number of people con- 
demned to death, by destroying their records. I thought there was 
there enough matter for a play; and the dramatic interest, in my 
opinion, was to come out of this fact, that the actor could be repre- 
sented as not being always successful in destroying the records and 
having sometimes to substitute others in their stead, thus causing 
many innocent heads to fall in order to save those which appeared 
to him more worthy of his sympathy. 

“IT was so much pleased with the idea that I left no stone 
unturned until I was in possession of accurate documents concerning 
Labussiére. Provided the main point be true, thought I, that is to 
say, the matter of the records, the other details are of secondary 
importance. I soon found out particulars taken from trustworthy 
authority corroborating Fleury’s statements. The main point was 
quite true. The only thing for me now was to have data connected 
with Labussiére’s private character. I thought that some of his 
contemporaries might still be living: chance came to my assistance. 
While reading Labussiére’s biography, in Michaud’s historical dic- 
tionary, I saw that that very article had been written by Fabien 
Pillet, who had been employed as chief clerk in the Comité du Salut 
Public in Labussiére’s time. Now, my neighbour at Marly, the 
mayor of the town, was the son of that very Fabian Pillet. I waited 
upon him, and on my first. questioning him, he answered :— 

“«* Of course I know Labussiére! I was very young at that time, 
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no doubt, but he used to come so often to my father’s house that I 
remember him very well. He was in the habit even of dining with 
us without ceremony. He was especially welcomed by us children, 
for, having acted in many theatres, he knew a great many games 
which were a delight to us. Why, of course, know him! More 
than once he took me on his knee to play with me.’ 

“T guessed, by what my friend the mayor told me, that Labussiére 
was a kind of Bohemian, living according to the dictates of his fancy, 
always ready to act under the impulse of disinterested motives, and 
rendering the greatest service with the désinvolture of a grand seigneur 
or of a cabotin. Nothing was truer than the record affair. Labus- 
siére had really saved from the scaffold from two to three hundred 
persons, among whom were Joséphine de Beauharnais, who after- 
wards married Napoleon, Mesdames de Buffon, de Lafayette, de Cus- 
tines, la Montausier, and Florian, the fabulist. There was even a 
benefit night at the Porte St. Martin in his behalf, on account of his 
heroic behaviour, a performance which the French Consul attended, 
and which brought in about 18,000 francs. 

“TI was delighted I had hit upon the very man I wanted, and 
would not suffer him to escape until I had put him in a play relating 
to that period of the French Revolution. 

“And to show you, en passant, how the same literary ideas are 
sometimes afloat in different minds, I will relate to you an anec- 
dote: I was living at the time in the Boulevard Bonne-Nouvelle, and 
was looking over my notes, when one morning D’Ennery, the 
dramatist, who was my neighbour, came over to my place. We 
talked about different subjects. On leaving me, D’Ennery saw on 
my table the two volumes of Fleury’s memoirs, and I still see him 
pointing to the book with his stick, and saying: 

“*T say, Sardou, there is a capital subject for a dramatic play in 
that book.’ 

“And I, with great vivacity, guessing a rival, replied: ‘ Yes; 
but I am writing it.’ 

“* Ah,’ said D’Ennery, ‘you mean the clerk of the Comité du 
Salut Public, don’t you?’ 

“«. . . Labussiére? Just so.’ 

“And D’Ennery left me with a smile, but rather disappointed. 

“Having worked up the play in my mind, it remained for me 
only to find out an actor who could personate Labussiére, and this 
Was not an easy matter. I wanted this the more eagerly as it was 
my first attempt at the legitimate drama. I was known at the time 
only as a writer of comedy. I at last made up my mind to select 
Dumaine, who was then the manager of the Théatre de la Gaité. x 
promised him the play, and we both signed a contract. The news 
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soon reached the public. Two days later, I received a letter from 
M. Camille Doucet, who is now my colleague at the French Academy, 
and who was at that time the Superintendent of Fine Arts, asking 
me to call on him for urgent private affairs concerning me. I hurried 
to his office, knowing that Camille Doucet was not a man to trouble 
me for a trifling matter. On seeing me, he said: 

“* You are writing a play on the Revolution, aren’t you?’ 

«<< Yes,’ 

“¢«A play in which you speak of the guillotine and of Robes- 
pierre ?’ 

* ¢ Quite so.’ 

“« Well, my dear fellow, take my advice, set it aside for a time.’ 

gl Peery 

‘«*T know what you are going to say : you are against the Zerreur, 
you are against Robespierre, you are against the guillotine; now it 
is useless for you to say so. The very fact of your alluding to the 
Revolution would be sufficient to make the authorities think your 
attempt unseasonable. Yes, unseasonable! and as a proof I may 
tell you this, that I am convinced that Alexandre Dumas’ Chevalier 
de Maison-Rouge would be interdicted if played now.’ 

“And Doucet was speaking with such warmth, such sineerity, 
such conviction, that I saw immediately that the game was lost 
beforehand. His official position enabled him to foresee what the 
opinion of the censure would be. So I went to the manager of the 
Gaité, and told him what I thought of the matter, saying that it 
was necessary that we should postpone the scheme. He yielded to 
my point of view, feeling that I should not have spoken in that way, 
had I not come to the conclusion that any attempt of this kind was 
useless for the present. 

“Just fancy, how queer things are in this world! This very 
Thermidor which was thought too revolutionary under the Empire, 
is now considered too royalist under the Republic! It is very 
amusing, isn’t it ? 

“So I gave up the idea of having the play performed, and wrote 
another drama, Patrie, which was given soon after at the Porte 
St. Martin. Shortly after, the play having met with great success, 
Raphaél Félix, the manager of the Porte St. Martin, inquired of me 
whether I had given up the idea of writing a drama on the Revo- 
lution, suggesting that it would be the proper time to have it 
performed, as the Government of 1869 was quite different from the 
Government of 1867. 

“«*« You know,’ he added, ‘that with Emile Ollivier as Prime 
Minister. . .’ 

“In fact, Napoleon III. had just inaugurated that policy which 
received the name of ‘Empire Liberal.’ I was looked upon with 
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Yavour at Court, since I had been made an officer of the Legion of 
Honour after the success of Patrie. I must confess that I was some- 

that astonished at this favour, considering the care with which I 
had delineated the frightful character of the Duce d’Albe in Patrie, 






a thing which was not calculated to secure the good graces of the 
"Empress, who was not only a Spaniard by birth, but whose sister 
"was besides the Duchesse d’Albe, having married the heir of that 
‘Dame. 


“All these reflections which came across my mind tallied with 


. Raphaél Felix’s opinion, and I promised to give him my drama. I 
"worked at the piece afresh, and things went on so rapidly, that I 
‘had to see the scene-painters soon after; and I remember going 


‘along with Cambon and Robecchi to visit the principal places where 


my drama was supposed to have taken place. It is in this way that, 


with the authorization of Pietri, the Prefect of Police, I took a 
sketch of the room which was occupied at the Conciergerie by 
“Fouquier-Tinville, the prosecutor for the Tribunal Révolutionnaire 


af 


“2 1793 ; of the green drawing-room at the Hétel de Ville, where 


Mibespicrre had his jaw shattered with a pistol-shot ; and of Louis 


"XVI.’s room at the Tuileries where the Comité du Salut Public 
“used to meet. The very year after, that part of the Conciergerie, 


‘the Hétel de Ville and the Tuileries were a prey to the flames. 
“Mndeed, the Porte St. Martin Theatre, where my play was going to 


be performed, met with the same fate. 


~ “You now see with what extraordinary events my. piece is con- 
nected. 


+ “ Of course, the Franco-German War prevented me from having 


“the play acted. Thermidor was going to be performed during the 


Winter of 1870. In August the war broke out. And this is the 
way that my drama on the Revolution was put aside for a second 


time. 


“Since then, it has been rumoured more than once that the play 


"Was going to appear. The rumour was groundless, as I had no one 
' to whom I could entrust the part of Labussiére, or rather I had hit 


upon my man—Coguelin. But he was on the staff of the Comédie- 


_ Prangaise, and I was not willing to give my play to this theatre 
_ Owing to the uproar which had been made at the time on account 
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of Rabagas, On the other hand, calumny would not have failed to 


insinuate that I had selected the Comédie-Frangaise as a platform 
_ to provoke political discussions, for I must tell you that as the piece 
» first dawned on my mind, Robespierre was seen shot at the Hotel de 
' Ville, and the heroine of the play, Fabienne Lecoulteux, was also 


seen in the last car on her way to the guillotine. 
“In or about 1887, Coquelin quarrelled with the Comédie-Fran- 
- Gaise and sent in his resignation. On the eve of the Paris Universal 
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Exhibition, Coquelin came to see me, and we had a conversation 
about the possibility of having Thermidor represented at the Porte 
St. Martin. Butin the meanwhile attempts were made to induce 
Coquelin to return to the Comédie-Frangaise, and as the news 
about Thermidor had reached Mr. Jules Clarétie, the manager, he 
asked me: 

““« Why don’t you give your play to the Comédie-Frangaise P— 
it is such a long time since we have had anything from you. It 
would also be a good opportunity for Coquelin to make his reap- 
pearance there.’ 

“T was tempted by this proposal. The play was at that time 
quite finished, but now that I realised that it was going to be 
performed at the Théatre-Frangais, I saw that it no longer admitted 
of the same development. So I altered it. 

“‘ Thermidor was then read by me to the members of the com- 
mittee, by whom it was unanimously received. It was afterwards 
read by the Censure, who found nothing to say against the views 
which it expressed. Nay, not only by the Censure, but by the 
Minister of Public Instruction, and even by M. Carnot, the President 
of the Republic. 

“ At the beginning of last year the public rehearsal took place 
before the Press, which did not foresee on that day, I can answer 
for it, the scandal which was in store. The first performance 
was given on the 24th of January ; it was on a Saturday. The play 
was successfully acted, notwithstanding a little incident which 
occurred and might have interfered with its success—for you know 
that the fortune of a play hangs very often on very small incidents : 
the pistol which is let off at Martial missed fire, and he fell as it he 
had actually received the shot. The audience passed this over, and 
the curtain fell amidst loud applause. 

“« As you see, nothing had occurred at the sitting of the committee 
during the reading of the play at the Thédtre-Francais; nothing 
before the Censure, nothing at the Ministry of Public Instruction, 
nothing at the Elysée, nothing at the public rehearsal, nothing at 
the first performance. But, on the very night of this first repre- 
sentation, somebody overheard Mr. Clémenceau, the leader of the 
Extréme-Gauche, who was among the audience, say that Robespierre 
was abused, and that this was an insult to the Republic. On that 
very night there was a ball at the Opera House ; Mr. Clémenceau, 
after having left the Théatre-Frangais, attended that ball, and it 
was there that the plot which was to break out at the second per- 
formance was concocted. This opinion can be backed by the fact 
that on the following day, which was a Sunday, the ultra-Radical 
papers blazed away. 

“On Monday evening, at the second performance, at the very 
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beginning of the first act, just at the moment when Martial begins 

to speak of the Terror with Labussiére, a tremendous uproar is made, 
} Sa the whole dialogue between Martial and Labussiére is drowned 
“in repeated: interruptions. Here is this scene. You may publish 
itif you like, though it has never been printed. I authorise you 
to do so. 


(Scene or T'HERMIDOR, Act I.) 


Marriau. Hélas! que tu dis vrai! Je suis allé 4 la convention, j’y ai 
therché vainement les grands hommes de cette Assemblée Nationale qui a sapé 
Yancien régime, les héros de la Constituante qui a fondé le nouveau, les Giron- 
‘Mins qui nous ont conquis la liberté, les Dantonistes qui nous ont conquis la 
République! Tous disparus, fugitifs, égorgés! Ov je croyais trouver des 
Hgislateurs, uniquement soucieux du bien public, je n’ai vu que des trem- 
Dleurs inquiets de leur propre salut, cherchant a se faire oublier par le silence 
ou par la servilité, 4 désarmer le petit groupe de despotes audacieux qui les 
ferrorise! Je suis allé aux Jacobins. J’y ai entendu le doucereux Couthon 
féclamer le supplice des ndulgents, et d’autres forcenés renchérir sur ces in- 
@anités sanguinaires. J’ai parcouru la ville: sur tous les murs, des affiches 
We ventes; a toutes les portes des mobiliers 4 l’encan ; et partout des men- 
diants, des ‘‘ Enragés””’ déguisés en galériens, avec leurs cheveux gras, leurs 
bonnets rouges, leurs carmagnoles et leurs gourdins. Dés la tombée du jour, 
les boutiques fermées, les places vides, les rues silencieuses et sombres; a 
@haque pas une patrouille exigeant la carte civique; et pour tout bruit, la 
Yoix des crieurs hurlant la liste des gagnants du jour 4 la loterie de Sainte 
Guillotine, car tous les jours, 4 quatre heures, six, sept charrettes suivent les 
quais menant a la boucherie, hommes, femmes, vieillards, jeunes filles, enfants, 
Byant-hier encore, un de quinze ans. Ef c’est Paris cela, notre beau, notre 
glorienx Paris, le Paris du 14 Juillet, le Paris de la Fédération. 

LABUSSIZRE, Ah! mon cher Martial, il est loin le jour od si joyeusement 
nous foulions la brouette au Champ de Mars! Quel enthousiasme alors de 
‘out un peuple affranchi de ses lisiéres! . . . Et les beaux réves d’avenir ? 
Plus d’arbitraire ni de priviléges! Plus de "grands humiliant les petits, de 
Tiches oppresseurs du pauvre! La justice pour tous, le pouvoir aux meilleurs, 
Tes honneurs aux plus dignes, la guerre 4 tous les abus, la place a tous les 
droits, l’appel a tous les devoirs! O lune de miel de la liberté, od es-tu ? Un 
i beau réve, finir dans l’horrible! En étre venus 1a, 4 ces moeurs de can- 
Ribales, a ces abattoirs de chair humaine! Quel écceurement! 

Marrrat. Enfin, ceux-la mémes qui ménent a la mort ces jeunes filles et cet 
‘enfant de quinze ans, ne peuvent pas les croire coupables de conspirer. . . . 

' Lasussrére. Le petit de Maillé! . . . Il n’était coupable que d’avoir jeté 
un hareng pourri au nez du gedlier qui "Yapportait pour son repas ! -.- Mais 
‘Quimporte, te dirait Herman ou Fouquier-Tinville! “Je ne juge pas: je 
‘tondamne.” Il ne s’agit pas de savoir si l’accusé est coupable ou non; mais 
‘Bil ost suspect de regretter l’ancien régime, c’est assez pour qu’il meure. 
Nous ne voulons plus rien du passé, pas un regret, pas méme un souvenir. Et 
Woila, dépouillée de ses déclamations hypocrites et mise 4 nue, toute la théorie 
“du despotisme qui nous écrase. Un retour, a dit Camille Desmoulins, qui 
Wailleurs est mort de l’avoir osé dire, . . . un retour aux beaux temps des 
Néron et des Caligula, ot dix mille coquins font la loi a toute une ville 
‘intimidée ; od la peur est assise 4 tous les foyers; ot le mari se méfie de sa 
Yemme, le ‘pere de ses enfants; od les bandits n’ont plus a redouter la rigueur 
‘Wes lois, car il leur suffit d’étre du comité de leur section pour forcer ta porte 
“gous prétexte de visite domiciliaire, te dépouiller a titre de confiscation et com- 
Prettre chez toi tous les forfaits en s’en glorifiant comme de vertus civiques; ov ta 
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vie est 4 la merci d’un valet fripon que tu chasses, d’un débiteur insolvable, 
d'une femme jalouse, d’un héritier impatient, d’un juge impitoyable, qui, de 
par l’atroce loi de Prairial, te condamne sans enquéte, n? témoins, ni débats, ni 
défense! Car tel est son bon plaisir! ot toujours et partout le mot “ suspect ” 
te guette, te harcéle, te menace, te dénonce! Tu vas a Vincennes, sans passe- 
port? Tu caches donc quitues: “‘suspect!” Mais ne te hate pas trop d’en 
demander un! Car alors, ‘‘ suspect,” tu veux donc fuir? Tu parles poliment, 
tes mains sont propres, ton linge est blanc? ‘“‘suspect!” Ta propreté sent 
trop son aristocrate! Tu vas par les rues, silencieux et la téte basse, c’est 
donc que.tu blames ? Triste, c’est donc que tu déplores? Gai, c’est donc que 
tu railles? Inquiet, c’est donc que tu as quelque raison decraindre ? Prends 
garde que ta paleur ne te dénonce! Camille l’a dit aprés Tacite! Tremble 
méme d’ayoir peur! Suspects, le talent, le savoir, l’esprit: car tout cela est 
anti-égalitaire! Suspects, la charité et la bienfaisance méme, témoin, le fils 
Micault, condamné, dit le jugement, ‘‘ pour avoir corrompu le peuple par ses 
bienfaits!’’ Ne porte pas le deuil de ton pére supplicié, affectation d’anti- 
civisme: la mort! N’oublie pas de retourner une plaque de cheminée fleur- 
delisée, royalisme: la mort! Ne garde pas comme Pierre Goudier dans un 
buffet des croutes de pain sec destinées a tes poules, accaparement, Hébertisme : 
la mort! Ne témoigne pas comme Capote-Feuillide et Prédicant en faveur d’un 
accusé, indulgence et modérantisme: la mort! la mort! Toujours et partout: 
la mort! et pour tous! Excepté pour les assassins! 

Marti. Et tous Paris, subit, accepte ces horreurs ? 

LaBussizRE. Ah! pauvre peuple ignorant et crédule, mais si déyoué 4 la 
République et si vaillant 4 la défendre! Peuple héroique qui accepte toutes les 
miséres, s’impose tous les sacrifices pour défendre la Patrie menacée partout 
sur nos frontiéres! On leur disait des condamnésdu premier jour: ‘‘ Des con- 
spirateurs, des traitres qui pactisent avec l’étranger, pour t’affamer et te 
remetire en servitude. Supprime-les; l’abondance renaitra, et ce sera |’age 
dor.” Ill’acru. Et pendant des mois, il a vu passer par charretées: Royal- 
istes, Feuillants, Girondins, Hébertistes, Dantonistes, tous les partis, tous les 
ages, tous les rangs, tous les métiers, jetés péle-méle au méme tombereau. 
Mais plus la moisson des tétes est copieuse, plus sa misére est grande, et’mofns 
apparait l’age d’or. Il s’étonne, il s’irrite. . . . Et puis les premiers condamnés 
passaient hautains ou résignés; leur silence méme les supposait coupables, 
Mais voici qu’a la fin, les victimes semblent se lasser. Elles se débattent, 
attestent leur innocence, et crient grace 4 la foule qui commence a s’émouvoir. 
Les commerecants de la rue Honoré se sont plaints qu’a l’heure ou passait le 
funébre cortége, le quartier se faisait désert, leurs boutiques étaient vides. . . . 
L’échafaud menacait de devenir impopulaire. Subitement on 1’a transporté a 
la place de la ci-devant Bastille ; puis, sur de nouvelles plaintes, a la barricre 
du Tréne Renversé, aux confins de la ville, presque dansle champs. Les 
premiére charrettes engagés dans le faubourg ont été accueillies par un silence 
morne, hostile, et depuis, sur leur passage, les fenétres se ferment, les hommes 
s’éloignent, les femmes se cachent. Pense qu’en quarante-quatre jours, le fau- 
bourg a vu passer prés de treize cents condamnés!.. . 

MartTiAu. Et dans cette ville indignée, il ne s’est pas encore trouvé dix 
hommes de coeur pour se ruer sur]’échafaud! Pas un bon, pas un vrai répub- 
licain comme toi et moi, n’a protesté, pour sa cause que l’on déshonore! et n'a 
crié 4 ce peuple abusé . . . ca, la République; ca, la Révolution; ea, la 
Liberté!!... 


“The uproar was, as you may imagine, at its height, and the 
actor, as if piqued by the provoking manifestation, laid greater 
stress upon every word in those sentences which seem to have been 
prepared beforehand, as so many answers to the hisses of the rioters. 
And then he continues: 
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Mais c'est le contraire! . . .. Mais c’est tout ce que nous éxécrons dans le 
!, . . et que nous youlons impossible dans l’avenir! C’est la St. Bar- 
llemy, les Dragonades, 1’Inquisition, l’auto-da-fé . . . par le fer au lieu du 
- fev ! Non! non! ce n’est pas la République, c’est le despotisme! c’est la 
- fyrannie, et de toutes—la pire! celle de la Canaille ! 


© “ At this last word, which the actor, staring the rioters full in the 
face, threw out at the top of his voice, they seemed to be seized with 
‘a fit of fury, and the first act ended amidst an indescribable tumult. 
_ “With regard to the second act, nothing important took place ; 
I may except, however, a few attempts on the part of some people 
in the upper gallery, who were bent upon showing off their political 
Heelings. It was, no doubt, a premeditated affair, and the general 
dmpression was that my enemies would resume their hostilities. In 
fact, the scandal svon broke out afresh. 

“The third act was being acted. Jean Coquelin, who played 
the part of Lupin, Labussiére’s servant, was on the stage. He was 
coming from the meeting of the Convention, where a sitting was 
being held, and he related the downfall of Robespierre in a short 
‘and brisk scene, which you may also reproduce, if you choose to 


do so. 


(SczNE ouT oF THERMIDOR, Act III.) 


| LUPIN (essouglé, rapidement). Oh! ca chauffe! ca chauffe! 

Marrtiat. Oh! 

Lupin. Tallien a coupé la parole a St. Just et pris loffensive! On se déméne, 
onerie! O’est effrayant ! 

» LasussizRE. Qui préside ? 
_ Lupin (se versant d boire). Thuriot. 
' LABUSSIERE (anxieux). Et la Montagne ? 

Lurrn (buvant d petits coups). Oh! elle va bien, la Montagne! . . . Elle est 
lancée, la Montagne! Elle a déja crié: ‘‘ A bas le tyran! ” 

LasussiéreE. Bien! Et la Plaine? 

Lurin. Oh! les crapauds du marais! Impassibles! 

Laxsussiire. Les laches! . . . Et les Tribunes? 

Lurrn. Curieuses, les Tribunes! Ahuries de voir attaquer si vivement 

“Ieur idole! Elles ne bronchent pas ! 

Lasussibre. Et Vidole ? 

Lurry. Oh! lui! II vocifére, les traite de laches, de brigands. II est vert 
de gris, et avec ca enroué! Fou de rage, trois fois il a tenté d’escalader la 
tribune, en criant de sa voix aigre: Je demande la parole! . . . Tu nel’as 
pas! hurla Thuriot, agitant sa sonnette. Et Tallien de redoubler ses coups! 
Robespierre se déméne, s’égosille sous le rumeurs croissantes, et toujours la 
Sonnette va son train, couvrant ses cris de chacal éperdu ! 


* At these words, repeated hisses came from a stage-box. The 
stalls to a man rose up full of indignation and protest. Every- 
ody tried to find out the authors of the disturbance.‘ At that 
"Yery moment, one of the latter came up to the front of his box, in 
the third gallery, and kept on hissing, as if defying the audience. 
: ‘And as if this was not sufficient, he threw a whistle and a handful 
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of coppers on the stage at the feet of Coquelin. He was expelled. 
The disorder was now atits height. The noise continued in the lobbies, 
The play was resumed. The audience, much excited and full of indig- 
nation, displayed in their turn their enthusiasm for the play by 
repeated applause. But two or three hissers were still heard in the 
theatre, and the performance ended amidst the greatest tumult. 

“Up to that moment there was not anything very extraordinary to 
note. Some demagogues, feeling a desire to make a manifestation in 
honour of the crimes of the Terror, come forward to express their 
revolutionary opinions at the representation of a play branding these 
very crimes. The only remedy to this was for the police to be on 
the watch at the subsequent representations, in order to expel the 
disturbers at the first interruption. In this way order would not 
have been interfered with in the playhouse. The police have acted 
in this manner many atime. They had but to do the same thing now. 

“ But not a bit of it! The Government viewed this incident in the 
light of a very important affair. It was.a matter merely within the 
province of the police: it called forth the immediate attention of the 
Home Secretary. Without giving the least warning, the latter 
interdicted the piece. 

“The public naturally protested against this decision. The event 
was referred to at the Chamber of Deputies. After a passionate dis- 
cussion, the Chamber approved of what the minister had done and 
adopted the order of the day by a majority of 307 to 184. 

«And we have this wonderful example offered to us: a govern- 
“ment of order intimidated by a handful of fomenters of disorder; a 
Republican ministry prohibiting the performance of a play which 
«extols the virtues of the French Revolution and condemns the 
crimes committed in its name; the interdiction of a piece which 
ends with the cry of “ Vive /a République!” and the text of which had 
already been read and approved of, not only by the Censure, but by 
«the Minister of Public Instruction ! 

“And this interdiction, laid upon us through the opposition 
of three or four Radicals, will actually last for about a year more, 
until the day when the Government, seeing that the author, con- 
“scious of his right and of the justice of his cause, is determined not 
to accept any compromise, shall be brought to declare publicly that 
“the interdiction is final. I say that this is shameful, because the 
Government feels that, by interdicting a piece which was once 
‘authorised to be played, it not only cancels its own judgment, but it 
yields to an occult power—that of the Radicals, whom it despises, but 
to whom it makes concessions, whom it flatters, not feeling strong 
enough to do without them. 

“Well, be it so! I have come to the result which I wanted. 
After the unexpected attitude of the Government refusing to secure 
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B caller in the play-room at the performance of Thermidor when it 
secures it for Lohengrin, and that not only inside the Opera House, 
but even in the street, I wanted the Government to give its opinion 
in a categorical manner. It has done so. I am glad of it, for the 
injustice of which I have been the victim is more apparent. The 
French public will judge of Thermidor later on. It cannot be acted 
on a stage belonging to the French Government! It shall be acted 
elsewhere, in Paris. 

“But my disappointment is somewhat mitigated when I think 
that history will note this interesting fact, that during the 
great Revolution, Carnot the elder said one day to Robespierre, 
shaking him by his shirt collar, ‘I know that I am in your way, and 
that you want my head! But you shall not have it, ruffian! Iam 
not afraid of you!’ and that it was forbidden, a hundred years after, 
under the presidency of the grandson of the same Carnot, to stigma- 


tise the crimes of that very Robespierre.” 
ANGE GALDEMAR. 












































EGYPT, 1882-1892. 


Tue progress that has been made in Egypt during the last seven 
years is one of the most remarkable events in modern times, and 
reads more like a transformation scene in a fairy tale than one of 
the hard realities of history. Ten years ago—in 1882—the condi- 
tion of the country was almost desperate. Emerging from liquida-, 
tion by the help of France and England, it appeared again to be on 
the verge of absolute bankruptcy. Discontent permeated the whole 
population, and a spirit of revolt was rampant in the army. Dis- 
turbances accompanied with cruelty and bloodshed were frequent in 
the most densely populated of its towns. The finest portion of the 
chief commercial city, Alexandria, had been burnt to the ground, 
and the European population that carried on its trade and commerce 
had fled or been given over to outrage and massacre. Trade and 
commerce were for a time completely paralysed. The Khedive 
Tewfik was a fugitive in his palace of Ras-el-tin, and the Govern- 
ment, such as it was, was in the hands of rebel soldiers. The opinion 
of Europe was shown at the time by its stock, which went down 
to 45. 

Now, in 1892, all is changed. The finances of the country are in 
as sound condition as those of any of the States of Europe. On all 
sides are to be seen signs of prosperity and content. _The army has 
been re-organized, and disloyalty in its ranks is unknown; trade and 
commerce are flourishing ; vast reforms affecting the well-being of 
the whole population have been carried out; Alexandria has been 
rebuilt in so magnificent a style that its people begin to think that 
its needless burning was not an unmitigated evil; great material 
improvements with regard to irrigation have been made throughout 
the country ; the new Khedive Abba has succeeded to his throne in 
as quiet a manner as would the heir of any old-established monarchy ; 
and the opinion of Europe may be grasped by the fact that Egyptian 
stock is at par. 

The cause or causes of this almost miraculous change are well worthy 
the consideration of Englishmen, especially at the present juncture. 
Whether Great Britain should have interfered in Egypt as she did 
in 1882 was a question upon which at the time there was much diffe- 
rence of opinion; but the interference having been made by the 
responsible rulers of the country, it is impossible for us now to escape 
from the natural consequences of our actions. With the majority 
of the French the opinion is fixed and apparently ineradicable that 
our presence in Egypt is due to a cool, premeditated policy. As a 
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matter of fact, we are there in spite of ourselves. No Government 
was more unwilling to intervene in foreign affairs in any way than 
that of Mr. Gladstone in 1882, and they would never have inter- 
yened at all had not events been too strong for them. With certain 
results of interference by Lord Beaconsfield’s Government in foreign 
and colonial affairs before their eyes—the mistakes made in Zulu- 
land, the disasters in Afghanistan, the doubtful acquisition of Cyprus 
with its entangling engagements, the unprecedented deposition of 
Ismail Pasha—they came into power in 1880 with the sincere deter- 
mination to interfere as little as possible in such matters. Their 
own talents, they conceived, were more adapted for home affairs, and 
had they been able to carry out their wishes they would have 
banished foreign and colonial policy to Saturn. It is a strange 
coincidence that, coming into office with such strong and, no doubt, 
sincere views of non-intervention, they actually, during their five 
years of office, intervened more than any Government the country 
has had for the last half-century. They were always intervening, 
_and the disastrous consequences which generally attended their 
intervention may be attributed to this original disinclination to 
intervene—their intervention generally coming too late and being 
supported in a half-hearted manner. 

It is a fact that should not be forgotten that the first three years 
of our intervention in Egypt did more harm than good to the 
country, and the harm would never have happened if the Govern- 
ment of the day had had the courage to act upon the advice and 
opinions of those who had experience in the country and knew the 
state of affairs. Had the most ordinary precautions been taken, 
Alexandria would never have been burnt down, and the probabilities 
are there would have been no Egyptian War, no Tel-el-Kebir, no 
massacre of Egyptian troops, and no loss of the Soudanese provinces. 
It is undoubted that three years after the British intervention Egypt 
was in a worse condition than before our intervention. Alexandria 
had been burnt, the armies of Hicks Pasha and Baker Pasha had 
been annihilated, the garrisons of Tokar, Singat, Senaar, Kassala, 
Berber and Dongola had been massacred. Lord Wolseley’s expedition 
to Khartoum had failed, Gordon had been sacrificed, and the whole 
of the Soudanese provinces, with a population supposed to number 
11,000,000 of souls, had been lost to Egypt. The Egyptians might 
well ask to be saved from their friends, for it is absolutely true that 
all these disasters came from preventible causes and might have been 
prevented, or at least enormously mitigated had it not been for the 
almost unaccountable and apparently infatuated conduct of the 
Government. To foreigners their conduct was unaccountable, but, 
no doubt, the causes were, first, their sincere disinclination to inter- 
vene at all, and then the divided state of opinion among their sup- 
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porters, some being for intervention, some against, and the result 
was an attempt to please both sides, ending in a policy of change, 
hesitancy, and uncertainty. 

In one respect Mr. Gladstone’s ministry showed its good sense. 
For the carrying out of its objects it selected excellent instru- 
ments. For extricating a country or a ministry from difficulties 
better men could not be found than those they selected—Lords 
Dufferin and Northbrook, General Gordon and Sir Evelyn Baring ; 
and the question why the first three failed and the last has succeeded 
is well worthy the attention of statesmen. The ability of all for the 
work they were called upon to do is admitted, and the cause of 
failure of Lord Dufferin, Lord Northbrook, and General Gordon was 
that their hands were tied by the ministers at home and they received 
no support for the courses they advised or attempted to pursue. 
Lord Dufferin was asked to perform an impossible task—to draw up 
a workable constitution for a people who did not know what a con- 
stitution was. Lord Northbrook, a man of great administrative ability, 
with all the experience acquired as a Governor-General of India, 
and with the rank of a Cabinet Minister, was sent as a Speciul High 
Commissioner to inquire into the causes of Egypt’s woes, and to sug- 
gest remedies. What evils he did find out, what ameliorative measures 
he suggested, are absolutely unknown to the public, who paid the bill 
for the mission. The mission ended in moonshine. His report would, 
no doubt, be admirable and statesmanlike, but apparently it did not 
suit the party crotchets of the Ministry, for it never saw the light; 
no copy of it is, I believe, to be found in the Foreign Office, and, if 
report be true, if was committed to the flames. As for General 
Gordon, his treatment by the Government of the day was treache- 
rous and cruel in the extreme. Called upon at a moment’s notice 
to give up a good and useful appointment under the King of the 
Belgians, for the double purpose of saving the Egyptian garrisons in 
the Soudan from annihilation and of extricating the Government of 
the day from the difficulties their vacillating policy had produced, 
he, of all men, should have been trusted and allowed to act on his 
own responsibility. His gallantry and military ability were known 
to all; but the special reason for his ‘employment was his know- 
ledge of the Soudan country and its inhabitants. His expedition 
from the first was considered by many to be a forlorn hope, and 
on all sides it was admitted that he carried his life in his hand. 
If ever the leader of an expedition should have had a free hand 
it was General Gordon, and yet, apparently for party considera- 
tions, his hands were from the first tied, and his requests neglected 
or refused. His requests for money, for Indian troops, for Turkish 
soldiers; and for English officers were all declined. The most flagrant 
refusal of all was that of Zebehr Pasha. People knowing the cha- 
racter of Soudanese chieftains might have their doubts as to Gordon’s 
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j wisdom in asking for the co-operation of Zebehr Pasha. He had 
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unwittingly been the cause of the cruel murder of Zebehr’s young 
son—a boy of eighteen years of age—and some thought that if 
opportunity offered Zebehr might take his revenge. This, however, 
was Gordon’s own affair. He wanted him. Nubar Pasha, then 
Prime Minister at Cairo, and Sir Evelyn Baring both approved, 
and, in the first instance, the Government did the same. When, 
however, Lord Randolph Churchill, then in the responsible position 
of the leader of the Fourth Party, expressed himself as shocked at 
one who had owned slaves being employed by Gordon, the ministers 
were frightened, and actually refused to Jet Gordon have his way. 
Well might he in despair use words against the Government that 
employed him which, I should think, were never used before by any 
agent in his position without his being at once recalled—saying that 
“he left to them the indelible disgrace of abandoning the garrisons 
of Senaar, Kassala, Berber, and Khartoum.” Great as were his 
talents for the purpose for which he was employed, it is no wonder 
that he failed when his advice was neglected and his views scouted 
by the ministers who dispatched him on his dangerous errand. 

The case of Sir Evelyn Baring differs from that of Lords Dufferin 
and Northbrook and of General Gordon in this most important 
respect—he has had the opportunity of serving under Lord 
Salisbury, as well as under Mr. Gladstone, and so of showing what 
stuff he himself, when unfettered, was made of. Facts have proved that 
he is a man of great ability, a born administrator, with all the financial 
talents that have distinguished so many that bear his name, with a 
will as strong as that of the great Elchi Stratford Canning, and with 
an unbounded capacity for work. Like all great administrators, he has 
the faculty of inspiring those who work under him with confidence 
and a love of their work, and already he has trained up a small 
band of Eastern administrators, who must have a good future before 
them. The abilities of one of his ablest lieutenants, Mr. Gerald 
Portal, have been recognised by Lord Salisbury by appointing him, 
at the early age of thirty-two, Consul-General at Zanzibar. Mr. John 
Gorst, son of the present Secretary of the Treasury, though now 
serving in the offices of the Egyptian Ministry of Finance, is considered 
by those capable of forming opinions as one of his aptest pupils, 
with a knowledge of Eastern affairs and a tact in dealing with 
them which must be useful to an empire like ours. Sir Edgar 
Vincent though nominally financial adviser to the Egyptian 
Government, would be the first to acknowledge that his financial 
successes have been due to the training and the inspiration he 
received from Sir Evelyn. There is no reason for supposing 
that Sir Evelyn Baring’s brain power has been different between 
1885 and 1892 to what it was between 1883 and 1885, or that his 
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administrative faculties underwent a process of regeneration on the 
accession to office of Lord Salisbury in July of 1885. Yet the fact 
remains that up to 1885 his administration was a failure, and that 
since then it has been one of the most brilliant successes of the century. 
He was appointed in 1883 by Mr. Gladstone, and under his regime 
up to July, 1885, there occurred the massacre of Hicks Pasha’s army, 
the defeat of Baker Pasha’s troops, the useless expeditions to Suakim, 
the slaughter of the Egyptian garrisons in the Soudan, the reckless 
abandonment of the Soudanese provinces, the curtailment of Egyp- 
tian territory by throwing back the frontier to Wady Halfa, the 
failure of Lord Wolseley’s expedition, and the eventual sacrifice of 
Gordon—catastrophes enough, one would think, to damn and daunt 
the most courageous of administrators. At the time blame was 
freely attributed to Sir Evelyn for many of these disasters, but sub- 
sequent events plainly prove that those were responsible who had 
tied his hands as they had tied those of Dufferin, Northbrook, and 
Gordon. Lord Salisbury came into power in July, 1885, and under 
Mr. Gladstone’s ministry, from February to July, 1886, Lord Rose- 
bery was at the Foreign Office. Of him it may be said with cer- 
tainty that, in his short administration of foreign affairs, and 
especially of Egypt, he followed in the footsteps of Lord Salisbury, 
and not those of Lord Granville or Mr. Gladstone. The difference 
to Sir Evelyn Baring has been this. He has had a far freer hand, 
with far larger personal responsibility, with the certain knowledge 
that he would be loyally supported at home, and that his measures 
would not be made subservient to party purposes. This has given 
free scope to his ability, and the results show how much more 
advantageous it is to leave such ability unfettered than to crib, 
cabin, and confine it by crude directions from a country more than 
two thousand miles distant. 

The successes of Sir Evelyn Baring’s administration, or to speak 
with more technical correctness, the Egyptian administration under 
the gentle guidance and supervision of Sir Evelyn, speak for them- 
selves. 

In 1882, the year of Mr. Gladstone’s intervention, the finances of 
Egypt were such that, taken in consideration with the state of the 
country, Egyptian stock had sunk in the market to 45, and the 
deficit for the year was £632,368. In 1883 the deficit on the year 
was £709,397, and in 1884, £665,444. In 1885 there was a small 
surplus of £3,979, caused by the cutting down of expenditure by 
nearly one million, the revenue itself being less than in 1883 and 
1884 by between £250,000 and £300,000. In 1886, 1887, 1888, 
and 1889, though the expenditure increased to more than it was in 
1884, the surpluses continued till they reached £653,939 in. 1890, 
and £1,100,000 in 1891. 
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4 This result has not been produced by an increase of taxation or 
~ by an undue lowering of expenditure. On the contrary, though 
extravagance in various departments has been cut down, there has 
been a large increase in the expenditure of money upon useful 
objects, such as education, the improvement of the prisons, and the 
furtherance of public works, and with it there has been a large 
remission of taxation. The present healthy state of Egyptian 
finance has been brought about by adue attention to proper economy, 
by reforms in the distribution and collection of the taxes, and espe- 
cially by attention to productive public works. 
Irrigation is the one thing needful to make Egypt a productive 
+ and flourishing country, and to the improvement in the irrigation 
works, which were completed in 1891, is due more than to any 
other single cause its present prosperous condition. Sir Evelyn 
Baring foresaw the necessity of these works in 1884, and chiefly 
upon his recommendation the Powers at the London Conference of 
that year agreed to the sum of £1,000,000 being added to the debt 
of Egypt for this purpose. At the time doubts were expressed as to 
the advisability of adding to the debt of so deeply indebted acountry, 
but the result has more than justified the course then pursued. 
Altogether a sum of £1,800,000 has been expended since the year 
1885 in repairing the “ barrage,” originally projected by an eminent 4 
French engineer, the construction of the Tewfikieh Canal, and other 7 
works connected with irrigation and drainage in both Lower and 4 
Upper Egypt. The object has been to afford means of water transit 
independent of the state of the Nile, and to bring water, so to say, 
to the doors of the fellaheen for them to use for agricultural pur- 
poses. In his last report Sir Evelyn Baring says “ that he has no 
hesitation. in saying that the expenditure of this £1,800,000 on irri- 
gation and drainage has contributed probably more than any one 
cause to the comparative prosperity that the country now enjoys.” 
The increase in the cotton crops alone justifies his statement. During 
the eleven years from 1879-80 to 1889-90 the average yield of 
the cotton crop annually was 2,900,000 cantars. In 1890-91, 
when the country had partially reaped the benefits of the repaired 
“barrage,” the crop sprang up to 4,159,000 cantars, and the yield 
for the year 1891-92 is calculated at not less than 4,500,000 
cantars. This shows that since the repair of the “ barrage” and the 
improvement of irrigation works, the crop is 1,600,000 in excess of 
what it was in the eleven years previous. In money, at even the 
present low prive of cotton, this is an annual gain of £3,000,000. 
One of the results of this improvement in the finances of Egypt 
and its increased productiveness, caused by the repairs to the 
“barrage” and the drainage works, is a development of its trade, and 
it is estimated that, were prices the same now as they were in 1881, 
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the increase in the value of exports and imports would be nearly 
£7,000,000, and of this trade Great Britain enjoys by far the 
largest share. . 

There is one feature which requires special notice with regard to 
this general improvement. Ten years ago wise prophets would tell 
you that there were three things that were impossible in Egypt— 
Ist, to make it solvent; 2nd, to collect the taxes without the free 
use of the kourbash; 8rd, to execute public works without that 
forced and cruel labour which went under the name of the corvée. 
Now, not only is Egypt solvent, but the use of the kourbash and the 
corvée have both been abolished. The taxes are now more easily 
collected than they ever were in the days when the kourbash was 
systematically applied to the feet of the wretched fellaheen, and 
more public works have been executed by labourers who are paid a 
fair day’s wage, and are voluntary workers, than ever were in the same 
time under the remorseless system of corvée. In addition, slavery 
has been practically abolished ; by law slavery is abolished, but there 
are still many domestic slaves who prefer their present condition to 
that of free servants. In fact, they rather look down upon the latter 
with contempt, as holding an inferior status in their master’s house- 
hold. Free servants can be turned away at will, whereas the domestic 
slave looks upon himself as attached to the domain, and has the right 
to remain there, and to be kept and fed, till he dies. Whatever 
so-called slavery exists is voluntary, and not by law compulsory. 

Very many improvements, that space will not permit me to notice 
here, have been made in the last seven years, with regard to the 
railways, the telegraphs, the post-office, the army, the police, and 
especially in the criminal courts and in the administration of justice. 
It is no exaggeration to say that, at no period of their known history 
have the Egyptian people enjoyed anything like the advantages they 
do at the present time. Their national prosperity has been greatly 
increased, and they now enjoy rights and privileges to which they 
have been strangers for thousands of years. These advantages are 
directly due to the controlling influence of this country, and so far 
from these advantages conferred upon them being a burden to us, 
our population has gained directly by increased commercial trade. 

The serious question for responsible people in this country to ask 
themselves is, Whether this beneficial improvement is to continue, 
or whether it is to be checked and probably entirely destroyed ? 

One thing is certain, that unless there is some European control 
all the advantages that have been gained during the last seven years 
will vanish. Were Egypt left to itself, if that be possible, or were 
it again to pass under the control of Turkish pashas, the kourbash 
and the corvée would be quickly revived, and though slavery might 
not be legalised, it would be encouraged and increase without any 
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"ehange in the law. Finance would again be neglected, and the taxes 
be imposed upon the old system of making the poorest pay most and 
P)saving the rich. Justice would again become a commodity to be 
) purchased by the rich, and quite out of the reach of those who most 
f ? quire it. In fact, after seven years of prosperity and good govern- 
be nt, it is probable that were European control withdrawn, there 
- would be such a rebound that the last state of the country would 
> worse than the first. Even the great works that have been 
gompleted would almost certainly be neglected, and by careless- 
“ness and inattention would in time go to ruin. The “ barrage” 
“itself would in time be destroyed. It does not rest on firm rock or 
‘on gravel foundations, but simply on the alluvial deposit of the 
“Delta. It is the opinion of experts, and especially of Sir Colin 
‘Scott Moncrieff, to whose skill and engineering talents the repair 
and completion of these works is mainly due, that the great works 
are safe on only one condition, viz., that they are constantly watched. 
Speaking of their construction and their present condition, he tells us 
that ‘while the barrage may be pronounced a sound reliable work so 
~ long as it is carefully watched, and repairs always effected as they are 
required, it would be madness to cease this careful surveillance.” Sir 
Evelvyu Baring, who has watched the repairs anxiously from the begin- 
ning, adds that, “‘much as he wishes to see natives of Egypt employed 
in the service of Government to the utmost extent possible, he is 
most decidedly of opinion that it is essential, in the interests of the 
whole population, that for many years to come the barrage should be 
placed under the charge of highly-qualified European engineers.” 
Not merely have the works as they stand added enormously to 
the material prosperity of the country, which would be injuriously 
affected by any neglect of maintenance, but they are capable of 
‘almost unlimited expansion. One of the gravest and most disastrous 
errors of Mr. Gladstone’s Government was their disclaiming responsi- 
bility for the Soudan provinces in 1883. Had they then owned the 
responsibility which their own actions of the year before had 
imposed upon them, and taken in hand boldly the pacification 
and restoration to order of that country, there can be no doubt 
that their efforts would have been successful. It is quite true 
_ that many of the Egyptian and Turkish governors of provinces 
and districts in the Soudan abused the powers entrusted to them, 
and ground down the people under them, and, with greedy rapa- 
city, appropriated to themselves the goods and money they had 
‘no right to. It is not surprising that many of those whom Mr. 
Gladstone described as “‘men struggling to be free,” and to fight 
whom he immediately afterwards sent British troops, should have 
been goaded into insurrection. But the rule of even the Egyptian 
' pasias was preferable to anarchy, and under British guidance this 
VOL. LI. N.S. 3G 
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rule would soon have been converted into a real and lasting blessing 
for all the inhabitants of the Soudanese provinces. The results of 
the anarchy of the last ten years, for which Mr. Gladstone’s Govern- 
ment are chiefly responsible, are too horrible to contemplate. The 
population in 1882 was considered to be by those best informed on 
the subject about eleven millions. Father Ohrwalder, who has 
recently escaped from Khartoum and made his way to Cairo, is of 
opinion that three-fifths of this population of the Soudan have been 
destroyed during the last ten years by war, famine, and disease. 
The rule of the Mahdist dervishes is cruel in the extreme; there is 
great discontent, and we are told that the whole population of the 
Soudan, with the exception, perhaps, of the race that supply the 
soldiers for the Mahdi’s army, “ would welcome the re-establishment 
of Egyptian rule.” 

When Lord Granville disclaimed responsibility of the Soudan in 
1883, and adopted the easy policy of letting things take their course, 
all the consequences of his action were foretold by those acquainted 
with the country. Nobody understood the circumstances of the 
country better than Sir Samuel Baker, and again and again in the 
columns of the Times he raised his voice against England’s fatuous 
neglect, and foretold the dire consequences which have since actually 
come to pass. The advocates of Jaissez faire then were certain that 
the Soudan ought never to have belonged to Egypt, and that when 
once it was separated it would never again be annexed. I am not 
quite sure that Sir Evelyn Baring himself did not to some extent 
share their views. If he did, he hasaltered them now. He tells us 
in his last report that the ‘‘ Soudan, so far, at least, as Khartoum, 
ought to be, and he trusts will be eventually, re-occupied by Egyptian 
troops,” and adds that, “should that event ever take place, a certain 
very limited amount of European guidance and assistance will be 
indispensable in order to avoid a recurrence to the abuses of the 
past.” 

Everybody will agree with Sir Evelyn that now is not the time to 
attempt a re-conquest or a re-occupation. It is one thing to have 
kept it in 1883, and another thing to try and retake it in 1892. 
But it is possible that civilising influences may spread there without 
recourse to the sword, and that the different provinces may gradually 
come under the influence of Egyptian and European control. The 
continuation of the “barrage” up the Nile would go a long way 
towards effecting this. Were the Nile navigable to Khartoum, inde- 
pendent of the obstructions of the cataracts, and were the water 
stored at various points for the purposes of irrigation, not only would 
hundreds of thousands of feddans of land be made fertile, but the whole 
of the provinces would be brought within the reach of civilising 
influences. Many schemes for the extension of the ‘‘ barrage” are now 
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er consideration, and their eventual success depends entirely 
- apon whether or not Egypt remains under European control. 

‘If European control is necessary, as no one acquainted with the 
East can doubt; for retaining the advantages Egypt has already in 
- jFecent years acquired, and for still further developing the vast 
mesources of the country and the adjacent provinces, the only 
femaining question. is what European control is the best. Joint 
ontrol has already been tried and it has not proved a success. One 
of the evils that retard progress in Egypt now is the liability she is 

under in various matters to the interference of the various Powers. 
The retention of the capitulations and the voice the various Powers 
have in the expenditure of certain of her funds are distinct and 
acknowledged disadvantages. The dual control of France and 
England honestly and with good faith on the part of both countries 
commenced under the Government of Lord Beaconsfield, succeeded 

during fine weather but collapsed on the first approach of a storm. 
Ifthere is to be any effective and beneficial European control it 
must be that of one European nation, and the only nations that 
could exercise that control are either France or England. Con- 
sidering the events of the last ten years, if seems absolutely impos- 
sible that France could take the place that England now holds. The 
material interests of this country in Egypt have always been far 
greater than those of France. Our trade with it is infinitely larger, and 
for every French vessel that passes through the Canal there are fifteen 
British. Considering our position in India it is simply impossible 
that we could quietly allow Egypt to pass under French control. 
Experts may differ as to whether the Canal or the Cape would be 
the best route to India in time of war, but the safe course is to secure 
as far as possible that both should be open to us. In 1882, when 
danger was at hand, France voluntarily withdrew from the dual 
control. She practically renounced her responsibilities under that 
arrangement and by her action compelled us alone to pull the chest- 
nuts out of the fire. During that time she had only one thing to 
complain of—the speeches of Mr. Gladstone. He was then the 
responsible minister of this country, and while his actions were 
necessitating a prolonged stay of British troops in Egypt he was 
constantly declaring that their stay was only temporary and imply- 
ing that it would be for a very short period. No one would 
impute to Mr. Gladstone insincerity in the mischievous declarations 
he was then in the habit of making. He, no doubt, implicitly believed 
them. They only show that he was entirely ignorant of the country 
and the people with whom he was interfering, and that when he 
drifted into interference, he had never considered what the perma- 
nent consequences of such interference, from the very nature of the 

case, must necessarily be. His declarations have undoubtedly 
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rendered the position of Great Britain far more difficult than it 
otherwise would have been, and are the main cause of the irritation 
felt by many of the French. Lord Salisbury, recognising the obliga- 
tions such declarations imposed upon this country, did his best to 
redeem them by proposing what is known as the Drummond- Wolff 
Convention. All candid Frenchmen now admit that it was as 
foolish for them not to accept this Convention—as an arrangement 
entirely redeeming the foolish promises made by Mr. Gladstone—as 
it was for them in 1882 to have withdrawn their ships from the 
harbour of Alexandria. Every fair-minded person must admit that 
the French asa nation have nothing whatever to complain of in 
Lord Salisbury’s policy of the last seven years. It is impossible to 
formulate any charge against it, and the chances are that we should 
hear no complaints of it from the other side of the Channel were it 
not that our astute neighbours are calculating upon a possible change 
of Government. 

The declarations made with regard to Egypt by Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. Morley at Newcastle will probably have no real effect upon 
the policy of this country with regard to Egypt; but in Egypt itself 
and in France, and perhaps in other European countries, they have 
already had a disturbing effect little thought of by their authors. In 
Egypt they have done much mischief. With all her present pros- 
perity there is one thing that that country stands greatly in need 
of, viz., capital ; up to now British investors have been very slow in 
sinking their capital in Egypt, and the sole reason that prevents 
them doing so is the uncertainty of the continuance of British control 
there. Were it absolutely certain that the Egyptian policy of this 
country would be continuous—the same under a Radical Govern- 
ment as it has been under the Unionist one—there can be no doubt 
that British capital would flow rapidly to that country to the mutual 
advantage of both nations. The one weak plank in the Egyptian 
platform is the element of doubt, the uncertainty as to the continuity 
of British control. That it will continue is almost a certainty. 
Even if the Radical party were to come in, events would be too 
strong for them again, as they were in 1882, and the Newcastle 
declarations, like many others similar, would have to be explained 
away. Lord Rosebery would probably be Foreign Secretary, and 
he is certain to continue the policy he adopted for six months in 
1886. After Lord Salisbury, Lord Rosebery probably understands 
the bearings of foreign policy better than any other statesman 
belonging to any of the political parties, and were he left to himself 
the interests of the Empire would be safe. The question is, Will he 
be left to himself? The Radical party of the present day consists 
of a variety of sections—some with Imperial instincts, like the 
writers in the Pali Mali Gazette and the more moderate members of 
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‘the party ; others, with self-denying views, like Mr. Morley and 


Bir Wilfrid Lawson, who apparently do not think that any posses- 
sion we have is worth fighting for; others, like the Irish members, 
who would always side with the enemies of Great Britain, and 
others, with wondrous convictions on non-intervention, universal 
arbitration, and peace at any price—and the probabilities are that 
Lord Rosebery would be hampered, as Lord Granville was, and 
that the difficulties inherent in the management of foreign affairs 
would be enormously enhanced by the divergence of the views of his 
Radical supporters. 

Not only have the Newcastle declarations of Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr. Morley had an injurious effect in Egypt, but they have already 
faised false hopes both in Turkey and France. Politics, like 
poverty, makes strange bedfellows, and were the issue not so grave 
it would be amusing to think of Turkish pashas gloating over the 
prospect of their old “‘ bag-and-baggage ”’ foe, Mr. Gladstone, coming 
again into power. That they expect some personal gain from the 
event, if it happens, is certain. They do not anticipate this happy 
result from any affection that the late Prime Minister may have 
towards them, but they think, not without reason, that in the general 
hurly-burly which his return to power would inevitably produce, they 
may gain some of their lost authority, and that there may be some 
chance of the return of the good old times of kourbash and corvée. 
The French were so elated with the speeches referred to that they 
wished to féte the heroes of them, and actually invited the states- 
man who had made promises which it was impossible to fulfil to a 
public banquet. Had the invitation been accepted, it would have 
been interesting to see whether a French audience would have 
been as satisfied with the explaining away of the obvious mean- 
ing of words as are certain constituencies of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

France and Turkey are the only Powers that in any way are 
jealous of British intervention in Egypt. The other Powers of 
Europe are content that matters should remain as they are. That 
they should prefer British control to French is only natural. Had 
France intervened instead of Great Britain she would probably have 
acted as she has in Tunis and in other places within the sphere of 
her influence, her protective system favouring French producers, and 
placing those of other countries at a disadvantage. Now, so long as 
Egypt is under British control, every Power has exactly the same 
rights and facilities for trading and manufacturing as we have our- 
selves. Had the French gained Tel-el-Kebir there can be but little 
doubt that short work would have been made with the capitulations 
afterwards. England, on the contrary, in every possible way, has 
consulted the wishes of the various Powers, and sought their co- 
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operation, and amongst the chief gainers have been thousands of 
French peasants who had invested their savings in Egyptian 
securities. 

All parties in England are desirous of being on the best possible 
terms with France. She is our nearest neighbour, and we have far 
more in common with her, in sentiment and interests, than we have 
with any other nation of Europe. It should be our aim to maintain 
the most cordial relations with her. That they feel a certain amount 
of soreness at our presence in Egypt is unquestionably true. To a 
great extent they are angry with themselves for the two fatal mis- 
takes their political leaders made in ordering their fleet to run away 
in 1882, and in rejecting the Drummond-Wolff Convention. Great 
as were the mistakes made by Mr. Gladstone’s Government in that 
year, the one mistake of the French Government was greater. What, 
however, now sustain and increase the irritation and annoyance 
are the false hopes raised by such speeches as those made by Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Morley at Newcastle. 

If by any untoward chance, and by the folly of the electors in not 
knowing upon what the true interests of the nation depend, the 
Radical Party were to be returned to power at the General Election, 
one of the first things France would require would be the fulfilment 
of the expectations raised by Radical oratory. This could not be 
complied with without the upsetting of all the great work that has 
been done during the last seven years, and that section of the 
Radical Party which has the same Imperial instincts as the 
members of the Unionist Party would not permit it; the only 
result would be increased irritation on the part of France, and the 
embittering of the relations between the two countries. 

As for Egypt, it would be the height of cruelty to arrest in any 
way the beneficial treatment she is now undergoing. The last seven 
years of good government have improved and benefited her con- 
dition far beyond the anticipations of even those who have the 
strongest faith in the effects of good government. Another seven 
years of similar government will vastly increase and place on a firm 
basis those improvements, and Europe and Great Britain, as well as 
Egypt, will reap the benefit. Should this bright future be marred 
by the accession of the Radical Party to power, a serious respon- 
sibility will rest with the electorate of Great Britain and Ireland. 
W. T. Marruorr. 



























POETRY AND LORD LYTTON. 


Wuatever place may be ascribed to the poetry of the late Lord 
Lytton, his life as a poet is one of singular interest. It may well 
be described as the romance of literary devotion; and of all modern 
poets he is the one whose career and character are most fruitful of 
suggestion to those interested in poetry. They set us thinking anew 
of what poetry is; and not only of what poetry is, but what all 
literature is; how poetry differs from prose; how both are related 
to life, and what personal circumstances are most calculated to pro- 


‘duce excellence in either. Lord Lytton’s career and character sug- 


gest to us all these questions. They force us to think of literature 
before they force us to think of Ais literature, and before we judge 
him to reconsider our standard. 

Let us begin then with the question so often, and as a rule so 
superficially debated—what is poetry as contradistinguished from 
prose? Coleridge answered the question in a way well worth quot- 
ing. He said that ideal prose was “the right words in the right 
place,” but that ideal poetry was “‘ the best words in the best place.” 
I call this criticism worth quoting, not because it is true, but because 
it is typical. It is typical of the manner in which critics have gene- 
tally approached the subject. They have approached it from the outside. 
They have treated it as being primarily a question of form ; or at all 
events it has been through an examination of differences in form 
that they have sought to discover and classify the difference in sub- 
stance. And form no doubt has a great deal to do with the matter. 
Verse, and the diction proper to verse, is no mere accident of poetry. 
There is between the two some natural and organic connection; and 
in many cases they are practically so inseparable, that the way to 
the understanding of the latter seems obviously to be an analysis of 
the former. 

The principles, however, which are arrived at by this method 
have always landed critics in doubts, difficulties, and contradictions. 


' They have led to endless controversies over various writers of verse as 


to whether they are or whether they are not poets—the case of Pope 
is an instance—and whatever conclusions a critic may draw from 
them in one case, he is embarrassed by finding that he cannot apply 
them in the same way to another. Lord Lytton’s poems, by their 
defects as well as by their merits, especially when taken in connec- 
tion with the life of their author, prompt us to seek for some defini- 
tion of poetry other than any that can be arrived at by the method 
above indicated. They prompt us to begin our enquiries not from 
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without, but from within; and before troubling qur heads about the 
poetic form of expression, to enquire what this form, so different 
from ordinary speech, and seemingly so artificial, has been employed 
instinctively by men in all ages to express. Ordinary speech, or 
what, when written, we call prose, is capable of expressing, toa 
certain extent, man’s thoughts or feelings with regard to every sub- 
ject, from love or prayer to the properties of a rhomboid or a triangle. 
The first and most obvious difference between the language of prose 
and that of poetry is, that whilst the former is suitable to every sub- 
ject, the latter is suitable to some only and not to others. It is not 
suitable, for instance (unless it be used in jest), to a mathematical 
demonstration, or a treatise on the Greek particle. Of such sub- 
jects it is needless to attempt a list, but it is easy to group them 
under one common definition. They are all of them subjects that 
lie beyond the sphere of emotion. If, however, we put these 
subjects aside, the domain of poetry is, so far as subjects are con- 
cerned, coextensive with that of prose; and it will be seen that men 
have recourse to this exceptional form of language, not in order that 
they may deal with exceptional subjects, but with ordinary subjects 
regarded in an exceptional way. The language of prose, then, and 
the language of poetry, defined in terms of their uses, differ from 
each other thus :—Prose is the language men use when expressing 
themselves without emotion, or with emotion which is slight or 
intermittent; poetry is the language they use under emotion which 
is exceptional and sustained. Poetry, in short, is in its essence this: 
it is the successful representation of life, as regarded with sustained 
emotion. 

The more we consider this definition, the more complete and uni- 
versal shall we see its application to be, and certain objections which 
will no doubt at once suggest themselves will really be found to 
illustrate and prove its soundness. The objections I refer to are 
these: it may be said with perfect truth, and with considerable 
force, that in any long poem there are sure to be many parts where 
no more emotion is discernible than might easily be expressed in 
prose ; and with far more force, and with equal truth it may be said, 
that there are certain parts of many prose compositions — great 
novels, for instance—in which life is exhibited to us through the 
medium of an emotion as intense as any that is discoverable in poetry. 
This does not, however, show that the line between prose and poetry 
is not to be drawn in the way I have just drawn it. It shows— 
what is a very different thing—that distinct in themselves as the 


two are, yet they are in practice constantly mixed together, so that 


if we estimate various passages separately, great prose works will 
comprise parts which are essentially poetry, and great poems, parts 
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hich are essentially prose. The above objections will show us 


/ something else also. In addition to showing that both these forms 


of expression are to be constantly found used in the same works, none 


‘the less distinguishable because closely united, they will show us that 


in many works, whether calling themselves prose or poetry, there 
are many parts which, if we take them separately, we can, according 
to the above definition, call neither the one nor the other. But this 
does nothing to prove the definition wrong. It only reminds us of what 
all critics should remember, and the most important thing that most 


" critics forget—that with regard to literature, just as with regard to 


character, the truest definitions are not necessarily the sharpest. 
Literary expression is various, because literature represents the human 
character, and human characters differ. But however different they 
are, however violently contrasted, they are yet compounded of pre- 
cisely the same elements, the difference being due to the proportions 
in which these are mixed. The saint’s nature has germs of cruelty ; 
the ruffian’s, germs of kindness. To the saint and the ruffian it is 


_ easy to give their distinctive names; but there are intermediate 
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grades of character to which neither name will apply. Between 
different types of men, and between their different moods, faculties, 
and dispositions, the differences, however great, are never sharp. 
They melt into each other at their confines as night melts into day 
or cold into heat; and when we define them, the limits which we 
draw in words can never rightly be sharper than the limits which 
exist in fact. Now there is nothing to which these remarks apply 
more obviously than they do to emotion; and I have said that poetry 
essentially differs from prose, on account of the emotion with regard 
to the subjects treated of, which is expressed by the one and not 
expressed by the other. If, however, we examine the characters of 
actual men and women, we shall find that emotion is completely 
wanting in none. The most prosaic of them, in contemplating 
human life, never do so with continued and complete apathy. The 
spectacle constantly affects them to some slight degree, and some- 
times, even if rarely, it is sure to affect them deeply. And again, 
on the other hand, those whose natures are most emotional find in it 
much that does not affect them at all. Their critical faculties may 
be excited, but their emotions are untouched. In fact, if we use the 
words without reference to literary expression, poetry, just like 
prose, enters into the composition of every one. We call some 
natures poetical, and some natures not poetical; but the difference 
between them is one of degree only. It is not that the prosaic man 
has no poetry in him, or the poetic man no prose. It is merely a 
question of which element predominates; and in many cases it is 


difficult to tell which. 
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Now this, which is true of men, is equally true of literature. Though 
there is much prose and a certain amount of poetry as to the classi- 
fication of which no doubt exists, yet there is no sharp line that can 
be drawn either in word or thought between prose and poetry gene- 
rally. And this is true in two senses. In the first place, if we 
except the shortest lyrics and epigrams, there is no poem, however 
sublime its character, which does not contain an admixture of 
prosaic passages. . These are, in fact, essential to it, as an alloy may 
be to a metal in order to render its temper fit for artistic uses. And 
so in the same way most great imaginative prose works are found to 
contain an admixture of passages that are essentially poetic. In the 
second place, as I have observed already, there is a great deal of 
writing which can be classified under neither heading, but which, 
though too often it has the virtues of neither, yet often unites some 
of the subtlest qualities'of both. 

It will thus be seen that the question, ‘‘ What is and what is not 
poetry?” has two distinct meanings, according as it is applied to 
individual passages or to works taken as a whole. When applied to 
works taken as a whole, the answer will have reference to the tone 
or view which in each case preponderates; and a poem may be a 
true poem in spite of many most prosaic passages, if the general 
effect is emotional. It may, indeed, be all the more poetic because 
of them; for prose may be used by a poet as painters use 
shadow, or musicians use pauses, with the deliberate and artistic 
aim of heightening the poetry of the whole; and thus passages 
which if taken by themselves are prose, become poetry when taken 
in connection with the poetic result to which they contribute. And 
now let us consider the question as applied to individual passages. 
We need not discuss those that lie on the borderland, but the point 
which here it concerns us to observe is this—that many passages 
which seem to lie on the borderland do not, but that, on the con- 
trary, their quality is quite distinct, and is only hidden by a disguise 
of the thinnest and most accidental kind. This disguise is simply 
the absence or the presence of some recognised metre. Few people 
will deny that in the greatest of long poems, especially if it hap- 
pens to be written in blank verse, there are sure to be many pas- 
sages which, if found in a prose work, would never be recognised as 
poetry, but would read like awkward prose. But occurring as they 
do in a poem, their artificial form is justified; and it is easy to see 
why. The larger part of the poem must necessarily be expressed in 
verse; and the style of the lesser part must, for the sake of unity, 
accommodate itself to that of the larger. The reasons for this are 
deeper than those of taste. The continuity of style does not merely 
satisfy the ear of the reader, but it tends to keep his mind in a cer- 
tain state. The employment of metre in passages which are them- 
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é Fives prosaic, is a reminder to him of the emotions which were 
' gppealed to lately, and a promise that they will be appealed to again. 
_ Similarly, when passages of poetry occur in prose works, the form of 
prose is retained for the sake of the same continuity. The emotions 
of the reader are raised to the poetic level; but he is not suffered to 
forget that this is for a moment only; and his mind, in spite of its 
‘elevation, is kept in such a state that it can willingly and naturally 
descend again to the lower levels of prose. 

_ Let us take the following instances—almost the first that occur 
to me: 

“The great Architect did wisely to conceal and not divulge his 
secrets, to be scanned by those who ought rather admire. Or, if 
they list to try conjecture, He his fabric of the heavens hath left to 
their dispute, perhaps to move his laughter at their quaint opinions 
wide, hereafter ; when they come to model heaven and calculate the 
stars, how they will wield the mighty frame—how build, unbuild, 
contrive to save appearances.” 

With this let us compare the following :— 

“What hast thou to do, my little one, with arrows tired of clus- 
tering in the quiver? How much quieter is thy pallet than the 
tents that whitened the plain of Simois? . . . There are no fields of 
amaranth on this side of the grave; there are no voices, O Rhodopé, 
that are not soon mute, however tuneful; there is no name with 
whatever emphasis of passionate love repeated, of which the echo is 
not faint at last.” 

_ Now as to the first of these passages, if taken by itself, who could 
say that it was not absolute prose? Who could say of the second, 
that it was not the purest, the most perfect poetry? And yet the 
first comes from Paradise Lost, the second from one of Landor’s 
prose dialogues. There is however this to be observed about them. 
‘The passage from Milton I have printed without division of lines ; 
but it will be seen that by the aid of some inversions, and certain 
awkward and obscure constructions, the writer has arranged his 
words so as to enable them to be read metrically; he has contorted 
them, in fact, into blank verse ; and by this means he has connected 
them, not only in their form but in their spirit; with the loftiest 
passages in this poem. Their forced metrical arrangement pro- 
‘duces a certain music which, poor as it is, comes to the reader’s ear 
as an echo and prolongation of the music of those loftier passages ; 
80 that the warmth of emotion proper to these last, though cooled, 
is not lost, and can be at once excited again ; and thoughts and facts 
‘which in themselves are prosaic, become poetic by being thus 
associated with poetry. Conversely, in Landor’s dialogue, the 
perfect poetry I have quoted from it has certain of the qualities of 
the prose in which it is embedded. It does not lose anything of its 
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imaginative force or beauty, but it draws into its veins the sap of 
fact and of reality. Milton raises his prose into the clouds of 
poetry. Landor shows us flowers of poetry blossoming out of the 
fields of prose. Farther, whilst Milton’s lines show us that, if taken 
apart from their context, the metre of the greatest master will not 
turn prose into poetry, Landor’s lines show us that poetry of the 
most perfect kind can very well exist without any metre at all, 
Rhythm indeed it will require always; but metre is rhythm uni- 
formly recurring; and we see from Landor’s language that the 
subtlest and most effective rhythm may be not only independent of 
metre, but may actually be dependent on its absence. 

In form and substance alike, then, prose and poetry are so related, 
that there is hardly a poem, or an imaginative prose work, which is 
not composed of both of them, and does not indeed require both of 
them. If we consider these elements separately, we shall judge each 
on itsown merits; if we consider them combined with their con- 
text, we shall judge of each according to the general effect which 
it subserves. Prosaic passages will be poetry when they help to 
build up a poem; and the finest bursts of poetry, when parts of a 
prose work, will be prose for this reason, that the emotion expressed 
in them, to whatever height it rises, is, as it were, tethered to the 
levels which prose inhabits. 

And now let us go back to the definition with which I started, 
that [poetry is the successful expression of life regarded with sus- 
tained emotion. If we apply the definition to entire works, we 
shall mean works in which the emotion is so far sustained as to be 
dominant, and give its quality to the whole. If we apply it to 
individual passages, we shall mean passages expressing emotion 
which is of a certain degree of intensity; but the point at which 
prose ends and poetry begins cannot be stated definitely, because 


ordinary emotion rises to the poetic level, not by any sudden leap, | 


but by many gradual stages. 

But in spite of the debatable land which thus exists, there is a 
zone of undoubted prose, and a zone of undoubted poetry, between 
which our definition of the latter accurately indicates the difference. 
That this is so will, I think, be clear presently. We have thus far 
been considering poetry with reference to the thing expressed. 
Let us now give our attention more particularly to the expression. 
Putting aside the exceptional and doubtful cases I have indicated, 
we may say that, as a rule, emotion, when it rises beyond a certain 
pitch, expresses itself naturally in verse, and only forbears to do 80 
when expressed in connection with matters which are regarded and 
treated in the spirit proper to prose. Why this should be so we 
are not concerned to enquire. It is a fact of man’s nature, peculiar 
to no age or race. Verse is a natural expression of emotion, just as 
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Accordingly were all writers 


poetry that was not formally verse, yet all formal verse would be 
poetry. It would be the product of an emotion that could not be 
expressed otherwise. And thus, from our definition of poetry in 
terms of its substance, we are brought to a definition of it in terms 
of its form, which, though inapplicable (as I again must observe) to 
certain cases, is infallibly applicable to it in the form in which it 
usually appears. Poetry is all verse the meaning and the effect of 
which could not be given as well or given better by prose. 

Goethe proposed a test which at first sight seems to contradict 
this. He said that to turn a poem into prose was the surest way of 
seeing its true value. But what seems a contradiction of what I 
have said, forms really an explanation of it. Goethe was talking of 
the greatness of poetry; i am talking of its genuineness. Many 
of the differences of opinion with regard to the present subject, 
are due to confusion of thought between these two things. 
The word “poetry ” is continually used by critics to denote 
nothing but great poetry, or poetry, at all events, rising above a 
certain standard, much in the same way as the word “ man”? is used 
by people when they say of an individual that he is not a man, 
meaning merely that he is weak and vacillating. This confusion is 
fatal to all clear criticism. It should be distinctly recognised that 
genuine poetry need not necessarily be great poetry, or even con- 
siderable poetry. To be genuine three things alone are necessary— 


+ that the emotion expressed should be genuine, that the expression of 


it should be adequate, and that it should be incapable of being 
expressed with equal adequacy in prose. These three requisites 
being granted, great poems differ from petty poems, not so much in 
proportion to the degrees of emotion which are expressed in them as 
to the qualities of the subject matter which the emotion in each 
case transfigures and illuminates. Many poems, perfect in expres- 
sion, alive and musical with emotion, present to us merely some fact 
or experience which is trivial, superficial, or isolated; and such 
poems, though they may be exquisite and perhaps even imperishable, 
like some of the Odes of Horace, are none the less petty. Great 
poems differ from these, not in being more genuine, not in being 


' more perfect (for so far as form goes they are likely to be more 


faulty), but solely in dealing with wider or profounder subjects, 
with larger portions of human life, and deeper questions of human 
destiny. It is for this reason alone that Faust or Hamlet are greater 


_ poems than the dialogue between Horace and Lydia. It is for the 


same reason that satire, however perfect, holds in poetry a compara- 
tively low rank, not because the emotion expressed by it is not suffi- 
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ciently intense, but because its subject matter is essentially so 
limited, not being human nature as a whole, but merely the worst 
side of ‘it. Persons accustomed to the language of traditional 
criticism will perhaps ask what, according to this analysis, becomes 
of such faculties as imagination and invention, so commonly spoken 
of as essentials of the greatest poetry. The answer is that what I 
have said implies these, and also indicates the nature of the parts 
they play. Invention, for instance, in a drama or an epic, gives the 
poet his subject matter by supplying him with truths in an artistic 
and typical shape; and to the things he invents imagination gives 
reality, without which they would produce in us no illusion, and 
consequently no emotion. Thus the greater the subjects with which 
the poet deals, the more invention and the more imagination will be 
required by him; and the reason is that the greater the subjects are 
the more invention and imagination are necessary in order to con- 
ceive them and to represent them emotionally. Thus all the facul- 
ties requisite for the production of poetry can be referred to and 
explained by the emotion which it is the aim of poetry to produce. 
To put the matter, therefore, in a small compass, poets are genuine 
poets in proportion to the genuineness of the emotion with which 
they regard and represent their subjects; they are great in propor- 
tion as their subjects are great, and also in proportion to the com- 
pleteness with which they themselves grasp them. 

And the above tests and definitions enable us not only to dis- 
criminate between great poetry and petty poetry, and, in a broad 
way, between poetry and prose, but also to discriminate between 
false poetry, or apparent poetry, and true. False poetry may be false 
for two reasons, one of which is so obvious that it need hardly be 
more than named. I mean complete inadequacy of expression— 
expression which is like a leaky vessel, and cannot hold the emotion 
with which the writer attempts to fill it. The other reason is not 
quite so obvious. There is a great deal of verse which shows much 
command of language, much sense of rhythm, and much grace of 
form, and which yet, in spite of all, we feel not to be poetry. The 
reason is that the emotion is not genuine. It is not produced in 
the writers’ mind by life—by their own experience; it is a reflec- 
tion, like sheet lightning, of emotion as expressed by others. True 
poetry is the direct product of life; this false poetry is the product 
of the poetry of other people. 

We will see presently how all this applies to the poetry of Lord 
Lytton ; but we must first discuss another question, which, as I said 
at the beginning, his life strikingly suggests to us, and to which my 
last observations have themselves naturally conducted us. I have 
said that genuine poetry must be the direct product of the poet’s 
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life. Our question now is, what sort of life is best calculated to 
uce the most valuable poetry? Is it the life of the recluse, of 
student, or of the man of experience and of the world ? 


is The difference between the two is practically recognised by every 


one, the man of the world and the man of letters being types whose 


gontrast is proverbial; but still it will be well to consider for a 


moment wherein the difference lies. The man of letters differs from 
the man of the world, not because he sits for more hours at his 
writing-desk, for many a man of the world in despatches or memoirs 
has used more reams of paper than many a professed author. He 
differs not in the time which he gives to letters as compared with 
the time which he gives to life, but in the relative importance which 
he attaches to them. The man of letters lives in order to write; 
the man of the world writes not in order to live, but because he 
lives. The one takes an interest in men and women, because he 
wishes to put them into a poem. The other, if he puts them into a 
poem, does so because he takes an interest in them. It must, of 
course, be remembered that these distinctions are not so sharp in 
‘life as they are in words. Still these verbal antitheses are broadly 
true to facts, as can easily be seen if we take a few examples. The 
following will serve our purpose —Wordsworth, Shelley, Byron, 
Voltaire, and Goethe. Wordsworth and Shelley were essentially 
men of letters. Their life was in their poetry, rather than their 
poetry in their lives. Byron, on the contrary, was essentially a 
man of the world. His first impulse was to live, to be, to do; and 
his poetry, with its wit and wisdom, as well as its sublimity, was the 
irrepressible, the almost unintended outcome of his polished and 
passionate manhood. In Voltaire and Goethe both types of cha- 
racter are united. . They ordered their lives like laborious men of 
letters—men whose chief business was writing; but in themselves 
they were complete men of the world. That is to say, life was their 
first and most absorbing interest—to play a part in life was their 
great ambition—and literature with them was an expression of this 
interest; was a means by which they exercised their power; and 
was also, by the perfection of form to which they brought it, a sort 
of personal accomplishment which gave lustre and dignity to them- 
selves. Although, therefore, it is through letters that they have 
become celebrated and have expressed themselves, they should pro- 
perly be classed amongst men of the world. 

Which, then, of these two types of men is likely to produce the 
best poetry ? The popular answer would be in favour of the first— 
of the recluse who finds in poetry not only his principal occupation 
but his primary interest. For what is the popular ideal of a poet’s 
manners and appearance? Set any artist to draw a typical poet, 
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and we all know what we shall see—some long-haired object, with 
flashing or languid eyes, who in ordinary society would look like a 
sentimental scarecrow, whom some women might love, but whom 
most men would wish to kick. This ideal is, we may hope, exagge- 
rated; but it certainly shows that the poet is popularly conceived of 
as a person withdrawn from the world, and devoted to poetry in 
seclusion. Now, this popular view has, no doubt, some fact to 
justify it; and the fact is, that most poets do actually approximate 
to the peculiar type referred to. The question, however, is not 
whether this is true of most poets, but whether it is true of the best 
poets? I should myself venture to give the following answer. [ 
should say that it is true of most poets, because most poets are very 
inferior people ; and because, though wise poets may be amongst the 
wisest of men, no man needs so much wisdom as a poet to prevent 
his ‘being a fool. I should say also that it was true of the majority 
of the most perfect poets, by which I mean those whose mastery of 
form was most complete. But I should say it was not true of all 
even of these last; whilst of the greatest poets it most certainly was 
not true. Let me mention some typical examples—Aischylus, 
Sophocles, Dante, Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton, Dryden, and two I 
have named before—Goethe and Byron. These, all of them, were 
men of action, men of the world ; and their poetry was the product 
not of dreaming but of experience. And it can hardly be denied that 
it was the fulness and virility of their experience that made their 
poetry, I do not say so poetical, but that, by enlarging and deepen- 
ing their subject matter, made their poetry so important. This 
natural, this virile, this direct experience of the world is rare in 
poets, not for any accidental reason, but because as a psychological 
or physiological fact, the poetic temperament is usually associated 
with some practical weakness, which more or less unfits them for the 
common intercourse of life. On the other hand, when men who are 
gifted with the poetical faculty are fitted at the same time to act 
and shine in the world, the ambitions, the sorrows, the triumphs, 
and the passions of life are apt to interfere with that solitary care 
and concentration without which poetry can be given no objective 
existence. But when the two sides of character are fairly balanced 
—the impulse to produce poetry, and the impulse to take part in 
life—then we may say that the poet who is possessed of both will 
produce better poetry than the poet who is possessed of the first only. 
In other words, the most frequent defect of poeis is the limitation or 
the indirectness of their knowledge of human life—is the fact, in 
short, that they are not men of the world. 

Let us now turn to Lord Lytton, and see how the above observa- 
tions assist us in estimating his position and excellence as a poet. 
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' To begin then, he, of all English poets, is the one who, since the 
"days of Byron, has had the largest experience of life. There have 
_ been many men of affairs, like Mr. Gladstone and the late Lord 
’ Derby, who have been devoted to literature and added to it. But 
literature to them has been a relaxation, a favourite amusement. 
With Lord Lytton it was a pursuit, a life-long passion—as fascinating 
as the most fascinating society, as serious as the most important 
‘duty. We can, therefore, before we begin to discuss the merits of 
his poetry, say that as a poet his position is thus far unique. Now, 
whilst few of our modern poets have excelled him in devotion to his 
art, none have come near him in point of mundane experience. Let the 
reader consider his career, the outlines of which are known to every- 
body; and the fulness of what I mean will be apparent. Of all 
careers, to a man with social talents, the career of a diplomat is the 
one which enables him to see the most of life—one might almost say 
which puts most of life to his lips. Everything that is most 
charming in private intercourse, everything that is most momentous 
in public events, is close to such a man to enjoy, to consider, and to 
take part in : and his experiences as he is moved from one capital to 
another, and enters into relations with new societies, become as 

various as they are brilliant and interesting. And if thisistrueof ~ 
every agreeable and intelligent man, much more must it be true of 
& man whose gifts of manner, temperament, and mind are all ex- 
ceptional, and who as he lives on grows not only more experienced, 
but also more important and powerful—who not only sees more and 
more of the world, but sees the world from positions that constantly 
become more commanding, and that deepen and widen his under- 
standing of it, both as a spectacle and as an experience. And such 
aman was Lord Lytton. Few men have ever combined as he did 
mundane humour, fastidiousness, shrewdness, and savoir faire, with 
ultra-sensitive sympathy, and grave, meditative philosophy. In 
most men these latter qualities tend to withdraw them from life. In 
Lord Lytton their effect was different. They made his experiences 
richer and more vivid, fixing their colours in his imagination, and 
deepening their significance in his mind. No one who knew him 
well would fail to be struck with this. He had inherited from his 
father something of a taste in dress a little suggesting that of the 
traditional poet; but his whole bearing and manner showed, the 
first moment he spoke, the sanity, the suavity, and the polish of the 
complete man of the world. No one on suitable occasions could 
discuss literature and poetry with more enthusiasm, more judgment, 
more feeling, and more knowledge than he: but life at first hand he 
discussed with equal mastery, and in ordinary society he discussed 
little else. He showed nothing of the student but the student’s 
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knowledge; nothing of the philosopher but the philosopher’s wisdom; 
nothing of the poet but the poet’s feeling. He was absolutely spon- 
taneous and unaffected. And yet any one fit to judge of him, who was 
familiar with him under such conditions—the common conditions of 
common worldly companionship—would have said that, in his best 
moments, one of his best poems was himself. 

It is this fact, that whilst instinctively a poet, he was a man of 
the world also, and in an equal degree, which gives to his poetry 
its most special characteristics. It is the poetry of a man who has 
got from actual experience what too many poets get only from 
imagination. Take, for instance, his well-known poem, “A Love- 
Letter.” Vague as are the suggested scenery and circumstances, 
there is a ring through the whole of life studied at first hand, and 
the same quality is marked even in that dreamiest of all his com- 
positions describing the miracle wrought by the jasmine-flower at 
the opera, when 


‘* The glittering horse-shoe curved between.” 


But the example which will perhaps be most familiar to the reader 
is Lucile. Whatever rank as poetry we may assign to this work, 
there runs through it a complete but unconscious familiarity with 
life, which gives to every tone, sentiment, or epigram, a propriety, 
a precision, and point often absent in poems of a far more ambitious 


character. 

Before, however, we speak of his poetry farther, let us ask the 
question which many critics have raised, whether his writings, on 
the whole, are to be considered poetry at all? If the reader has 
agreed with me in the views which I set out with stating, he will 
see that the question can have but one answer, viz., that, taken as a 
whole, Lord Lytton’s works are poetry, and poetry whose quality is 
as genuine as it is peculiar. 

I say as a whole, because there are important exceptions to be 
made. Lord Lytton was as sensitive to the poetry of other poets as 
he was to the poetry of life, and a part of his work obviously owes 
its inspiration to the former source rather than to the latter. Certain 
of his poems, for instance, may not be unfairly described less as an 
expression of himself, than of his admiration of Mr. Browning. I 
should, therefore, willingly concede to his detractors that much of 
his work, however skilful, was, for this reason, not poetry. Again, 
much of it fails of being poetry for a reason the reverse of this—not 
because it is too literary, but because it is not literary enough. 
Lord Lytton has by no means escaped the danger, already mentioned, 
which is peculiar to poets who are also men of the world. The con- 
ditions which prompted him to write poems often interfered with the 
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writing of them, by preventing him from giving sufficient labour to 
their composition, so that they are quite inadequate to express the 
meaning which he intended, and which they indicate by the fact 
of their so very obviously missing it, 

But if we put aside the work that is vitiated by these two causes— 
one, the completeness with which he took part in life; the other, 
keenness with which he appreciated literature—there is no doubt 
that what remains is poetry of the most genuine kind. It is essen- 
tially a representation of life regarded with sustained emotion, and 
the representation is successful—often exquisitely successful. Let 
us try to express in prose the meaning which it conveys to us, and we 
shall see, by the hopelessness of the task, that the verse is not rhymed 
prose, but poetry. It is poetry because it expresses what can only 
be expressed poetically. Few poets would gain more than Lord 
Lytton would by a careful editing of his works—by a just and 
sympathetic selection of what is best in them, and by the excision 
of those poems in which he was not equal to himself. What would 
remain of them—and it would be the largest part—would leave no 
doubt in the mind that, whether he were a great poet or not a great 
poet, he was, at all events, a true one. 

Here, then, is the question that still remains to be considered. 
Granting the genuineness of his poetry, what is its greatness or 
importance? I should be disposed, for reasons above alleged, to rate 
its importance highly. Of all English poetry since the days of 
Byron, it is that which is fullest of the most various life, of various 
life experienced most directly, and of the wisdom that comes of this 
kind of experience. The late Lord Houghton, who was certainly 
no contemptible critic, thought the Fables in Song the wisest 
poem of the century. I will venture to say myself that Chronicles 
and Characters are similarly remarkable for the breadth of culture, 
knowledge, and sympathy displayed in them; whilst Lucile, the 
success of which was so calculated to provoke imitation, has, by its 
unique qualities, defied it. 

For those who were ever intimate with Lord Lytton, it is difficult 
at the present moment to speak with impartiality of his poetry, which 
ean hardly help being coloured for them by their personal appre- 
ciation of the poet. In order, therefore, to avoid saying too 
much, I have preferred to say too little, and I have forborne from 
attempting any general survey of his works. But of his last volume 
I may say something in detail, because it is eminently calculated to 
explain and to justify my general criticisms. 

This volume, which bears the title of Marah, has been attacked 
by many critics, like all his other works, as an example of mere 
verse-making. And it must be confessed that the poems in it are 
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characteristically unequal, and some few of them might justify this 
treatment were they offered to our judgment separately. But, 
taken in association with those which form the bulk of this volume, 
the worst that can be fairly said of them is that they exhibit the 
writer’s inequality ; and, that having been said, fair criticism would 
leave them, and turn to the others, which exhibit the writer’s excel- 
lence, and from a consideration of which alone any true judgment 
can be arrived at. 

Examined thus, Marah is one of the most remarkable and most 
interesting of modern volumes of poetry, and is, at the same time, 
the most melancholy. Melancholy, as we all know, is supposed to 
be acommon attribute of poets—of the young men who sigh, and 
who make eyes at the moon. But Lord Lytton’s melancholy is of 
quite a different kind. It is not the diseased melancholy of the 
dreamer who thinks melancholy becoming, and cultivates it like a 
flower for his buttonhole. It is the involuntary melancholy that 
has come to one who has sought everywhere not for it but for its 
opposite. Marah, indeed, is a sort of modern Book of Ecclesiastes. 
Whether we should approve of its tenor or no it is not my purpose 
to inquire. What I wish to insist on is, first, the genuineness of 
its poetry, and then that special quality in it of experience and 
sincerity. 

The poems are intended to be read consecutively, and to be judged 
as parts of a quasi-philosophic whole. The volume is divided into 
four sections, to each of which is prefixed a small poem, as an intro- 
duction, indicating its general significance. These poems, or mottoes, 
as they are called in the preface, are amongst the most beautiful 
things in the volume; and as they are at once an example of its 
merits and a criticism of its meaning, I cannot do better than quote 
them—as they are all short—in their order. 


Morro To Part I. 
I, 
‘Tears are Christian, kisses Pagan. Love is both, and each his prize. 
On his lips are Pagan kisses, Christian tears are in his eyes. 
II. 
‘* Magdalens with Meenads mingle in his rites, and round his way 
Intertwine the rose of Paphos with the thorns of Golgotha. 
III. 


‘**Thorn or rose, which best becomes him? Both his loveliness endears ; 
Roses red with Pagan kisses, thorns bedewed with Christian tears.” 


Morto To Part II. 


I. 
**T gave her love; I gave her faith and truth; 
I gave her adoration, vassalage, 
And tribute of life’s best ; the dreams of youth, 
The deeds of manhood, and the stores of age. 
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II. 


‘She took my gifts, and turned them into pain ; 
Each gift she made a bitter curse to be: 
Then, marred, she gave them back to me again— 
And this is all she ever gave to me.” 


Morro To Part III. 
3 


‘Tf thou art still a griefless girl or boy, 
In love with life, and ignorant of love’s grave, 
Read not herein! For thee no gift have I; 
And be thou thankful that no gift I have! 


II. 


** But if time’s way-worn traveller thou art, 
Hail, pilgrim! *Tis for thee this book was writ. 
The same sad pilgrimage, tho’ far apart, 
We two have made, and know the pains of it.” 


Morro ror Part IV. 
Z: 


**T have searched the universe, beneath, above, 
And everywhere, with this importunate lyre, 
Have wandered, desperately seeking love, 
But everywhere have only found desire. 


II, 


‘*T have probed the spheres above, the spheres beneath, 
Their dim abysms have echoed to my shout 
Invoking Truth. But time, space, life, and death, 
And joy, and sorrow, only answered ‘ Doubt.’” 


If there is anything in these sombre stanzas that shocks the reader 
by its pessimism, he will find, if he consults the volume, much by 
which such a feeling will be moderated. Let him, for instance, turn 
to a poem called “ Her Portrait,” which expresses the feelings of a 
matured and disillusioned man for a young girl whose wisdom came 
solely from her instinctive innocence. I quote from it the following 
beautiful stanzas :-— 


‘Her form has the mingled grace 
Of a child and a queen in one. 
There is pride in her pure young face, 
In her voice is a far-off tone, 
And her eyes have the gaze of a forest creature 
That has lived in the woods alone. 


‘*T have faced the world in my day, 
And have fought it and overthrown ; 
I have struggled and won my way, 
And no rival has beaten me down ; 
Yet my courage fails, and my whole frame falters 
If she chances to chide or frown. 





POETRY AND LORD LYTTON. 


** She has read not the tedious tale 
Of the dead world’s grief and glee, 
Nor been stirred by the shrill birth-wail 
Of the ages beginning to be: 
But she carries secure, at her simple girdle, 
The Infinite’s golden key.” 


But just as this poem must be read as a whole in order to judge 
of it properly, so to judge of it properly must this volume be read 
also; and so, too, before we can appreciate Lord Lytton’s im- 
portance as a poet his works must be studied as a whole, and not 
one yolume only. At present such a study is difficult, and is not 
likely to be undertaken by the public generally, for the simple rea- 
son that his works are difficult to obtain. The best monument that 
could be raised to his memory would be a new edition of them. His 
figure as a poet has been during his lifetime unfairly eclipsed by his 
figure as a politician and a diplomat ; but those who lament his loss 
and cherish his memory may find some compensation in the confi- 
dent belief that the world will now, as soon as it is given the 
opportunity, atone for the injustice which it has hitherto done to him, 
and will accord as high and singular a place to his poetry as all who 
knew and understood him accorded to this born poet. 


W. H. Mattock. 















































THE PLACE OF THE BENGALI IN POLITICS. 


AtrHovcH it would be both impertinent and paradoxical to compare 

 Englishwomen—the most courageous, charming, and beautiful of the 
daughters of Eve—with Bengali agitators, yet it is a curious fact 

' that the question of admitting Bengalis to political power occupies, 
in British India, the same place that in England is taken by the 
question of the extension of the franchise to women. Both may be 
advocated on somewhat similar grounds, and both may be refused in 
compliance with the necessities of the same arguments. It is urged 
in favour of the political enfranchisement of women that they are 
ingenious, conservative, and sympathetic; that they are as capable 
of high education as the best men, and that their general record of 
mind and morals proves that their influence on politics would be in 
the direction of order, culture, and peace. The opponents of female 
suffrage reply that the high qualities and capacities of women are 
not in question; and that the only objection to giving them a vote 
is that they are not men. That the virtues which create and pre- 
serve empires are the virile virtues; and that while women are 
needed as the ornament of life, their influence on politics has always 
been demoralising. Their standard of ethics is not only different 
from but lower than that of men in all matters concerning the more 
important virtues of public life, such as courage, patriotism, justice, 
and international right; while all law and polity being based now, 
as in past times, on force, the voting power can only be equitably 
entrusted to those who are prepared, and in most countries are 
compelled, to enforce their opinions with their rifles and bayonets. 
Those who cannot and will not fight have no claim to dictate the 
policy of those who are prepared to maintain their arguments, if 
necessary, by force. 

To the Bengali race, and especially to that small part of it which 
has received a superficial English education, the above remarks apply 
with some qualification. The characteristics of women which dis- 
qualify them for public life and its responsibilities are inherent in 

their sex and are worthy of honour, for to be womanly is the highest 
praise for a woman, as to be masculine is her worst reproach. But 
when men, as the Bengalis, are disqualified for political enfranchise- 
ment by the possession of essentially feminine characteristics, they 
must expect to be held in contempt by stronger and braver races, 
who have fought for such liberties as they have won or retained. 
Not that contempt would be justified if the Beng4li were to merely 
plead his helplessness, the enervating nature of the climate of his 
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country, and his long record of servitude and oppression. But when 
self-assertion takes the place of modesty, and the ass masquerades in 
the skin of the lion; when the Bengali pleads that the acquisition 
of a few superficial accomplishments gives him the right to represent, 
to precede and to govern the martial races of India, then the Eng- 
lish, as the common conqueror and master of all, may justly laugh 
at his pretensions and order him to take the humbler place which 
better suits a servile race which has never struck a blow against an 
enemy ; which has been trodden under foot, without resistance, by a 
long series of invaders, and whose only weapons of offence have been 
the club of the midnight robber or, in modern days, the poisoned 
stiletto of the anonymous libeller. The men who stormed Calcutta 
in 1756, under Surdj-ud-daul4 ; the troops over whom Clive was 
victorious at Plassey, and Munro at Baxar, were not Bengalis, but 
mercenaries from the fighting races of the North, Hindostanis, 
Rohillas, Jats, and Afghans. 

It would be both ungracious and impolitic to call public attention 
to the weaknesses and defects of the Bengalis who are, equally with 
Englishmen, the subjects of the Queen, unless a special justification 
were found in the tendency of the legislation, which has this session 
been proposed by the Government and accepted by the House of 
Commons, in the Indian Councils Bill, a measure which might have 
been consistently introduced by a Radical ministry, but which no 
one on the Conservative benches approves, although, with that 
timidity which is the curse of modern political life, members will not 
vote against a bill introduced by the Government. Thus, both 
parties united to pass what the majority considered a dangerous and 
retrograde measure, and to crush the protests of the few men, like 
Mr. J. M. Maclean, who had both the knowledge to oppose wisely 
and the courage to oppose in vain. For the Indian Councils Bill is 
dangerous, not for the positive mischief that its provisions, ration- 
ally interpreted, will cause, but as a dishonest admission of the 
representative or elective principle in Indian politics and a concession 
to agitation which, under the loud-voiced pretence of loyalty, is 
seditious and hostile to the British Government, conducted by a 
class in no way representative of the Indian people, but which, on 
the contrary, is regarded by all the manly and martial races of the 
population with dislike and alarm. 

The increasing interest of Parliament in Indian affairs and its 
more frequent interference, through the Secretary of State, with the 
Government of India, are factors which have to be estimated when 
the future administration of that country is considered. Nor would 
they be matters for regret if they only implied a more earnest apprecia- 
tion of the magnificent empire which England possesses in the East ; 
a keener desire to strengthen the hands of its administrators and a 
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~ more enlightened zeal for the welfare and progress of its people. 
’ But, unfortunately, while the number of members who possess a 
~ practical knowledge of India has been lately much diminished by 
death and retirement, the number is ever increasing of those who 
find India during the cold weather months an agreeable change from 
Egypt and the Riviera, and who are able to pick up, during their 
tour, enough information to mislead them on the complicated pro- 
blems of Eastern administration. Many of these gentlemen start on 
their travels with a mind blank and unprejudiced, prepared to 
adopt the opinions of those who are the most anxious to misinform 
them and win them over as advocates in Parliament of crude and 
impracticable measures. Others start with a carefully selected budget 
of prejudices on the opium question, the liquor traffic, the salt tax, 
the political representation of the natives, which they find many 
interested persons eager to sustain and encourage, while almost all 
tourists agree in drawing their information from the most tainted 
sources and viewing with suspicion the officials who could impar- 
tially enlighten them. The English instinct which distrusts a 
bureaucracy is essentially sound, and is only misapplied when it is 
directed against the administration of India, which is appointed by 
free and open competition, which has no personal interest in the 
maintenance of abuses, and which is so infinitesimal a class when 
compared with the population it governs that it can only maintain 
its position and carry out the Imperial policy of progress and civili- 
sation when supported and encouraged by the full and generous 
confidence of the English people and Parliament. When measures 
which are pronounced to be necessary and beneficent by all who best 
know the requirements of India are subjected to carping criticism in 
the House of Commons or denounced, in the manner of the dis- 
honest fanatics of the opium controversy, with all the warmth of 
invective that Burke shamefully poured on Warren Hastings, the 
difficulties of Indian administration are immensely increased. 

The bores, the faddists, the fanatics and the most unscrupulous 
opponents of the Government of the day have further discovered 
that India offers the most favourable field for their operations. 
There is no scheme too unpractical, no remedy for an abuse too 
crude or drastic that will not be suggested by some ignorant 
member of Parliament for application to the unfortunate inhabitants 
of India. There is no charge brought by the libellous press of 
Bengal against the Government or its officials so extravagant that it 
will not serve for a question which may ruffle the serenity of a timid 
Secretary of State. The consequence of this discovery has been 
that subjects connected with India are viewed with increasing 
repugnance by sensible men of all parties, who leave the House 
when an Indian discussion comes on and the welfare of our Eastern 
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Empire, so far as it can be affected by Parliament at all, is left in 
the weak or wilful hands of men who have done their best to render 
the administration of India ridiculous in the present and impossible 
in the future. 

It is necessary that those who oppose a measure like the Indian 
Councils Bill should make it clear that their objection is not to 
granting to certain races or classes of the Indian people political 
rights and privileges, to which by character, training, and impor- 
tance they may be entitled, and for which they are prepared, but to 
concessions made to a worthless group of agitators who represent 
nothing but themselves, and who are as fit for representative insti- 
tutions as monkeys. 

When the time comes, as I hope it may, when the manly races of 
India—the Sikhs, Rajputs, and Marathas—are ready and anxious 
to accept some share in the government of the country, either by 
popular representation or by what would be, for India, some less 
revolutionary method, I believe that all the true friends of India, 
who have served in the country and whose first thought is for the 
benefit of the people, will be eager to meet them halfway and to 
cheerfully assign to them a fair portion of the burdens of adminis- 
tration. These races have an intellectual development quite equal 
to that of Englishmen, while their love of individual and tribal 
independence is quite as strong, as has been proved by the manner 
in which the village communities of Northern India have survived, 
with little loss or change, the many waves of invasion which have 
swept over the country. 

As fighting men, the Sikhs and Rajputs form the backbone of the 
Indian army. They are unsurpassed as soldiers, and their courage 
and devotion have been shown in fifty battle-fields in India, Egypt, 
Burma, and Afghanistan. When led by English officers, they are 
in no way inferior to British troops, and in the opinion of experts 
most competent to judge are superior to Russian troops or those of 
any foreign Power that could be brought against them. 

From such men a demand for increased political power could not 
long be refused and Her Majesty’s Government would immensely 
strengthen their position if they could associate the more intelligent 
leaders of the Sikhs and Rajputs in the work of government. But 
these brave and sensible men, unlike the effeminate Bengalis, know 
when they are well off. After ages of conflict and suffering, they 
have at last found repose under the strong protection of England, 
who has proclaimed the pax Britannica throughout the continent 
and commanded its various races to live together in harmony. They 
do not desire to surrender their tranquil prosperity, united to more 
absolute individual freedom than is enjoyed in any country of the 
European continent, for a foolish wrangle about nothing round the 
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Fallot boxes. They do not see the charm of being driven by Bengali 
” Baboos, like Irish peasants by their priests, to vote against the only 
~ Government which has ever treated them with justice and generosity. 
"The epidemic of self-government, the influenza of politics, as ener- 
“yating and demoralising, has passed them by. They do not, indeed, 
’ reason on the theory of government, but their instinct teaches them 
‘that the elementary need of man is not to govern, but to be governed. 
Such being the case, the danger of conceding any portion of poli- 
tical power to Bengalis, in answer to agitation which is always 
extravagant and generally seditious, is, that in proportion as we 
attempt to satisfy the demands of a race which is troublesome in 
quiet times and useless when war or danger threatens us, we alienate 
the affection and loyalty of the races on whose active and energetic 
support the safety of our Indian Empire must ultimately depend. If 
India were a homogeneous country, like France or Germany, peopled 
by Bengalis alone, there would be little danger in granting them 
representative institutions ; for, although their Parliament would be 
worthy of Laputa, it could be sent adrift, in Cromwellian fashion, 
when war was imminent, and the English would themselves defend 
what they had originally conquered. But the Bengalis are far more 
different from the Sikhs in manners, language, character, and phy- 
sique, than the French are from the English or Germans. They 
have nothing incommon. The strong, fierce, independent warrior 
of the north, has a deep-rooted contempt for the smooth, subtle, and 
cowardly lowlander, who is neither fit to fight or to govern, but 
who is his superior in the art of intrigue, who can beat him in 
every competitive examination, and to whom will fall the whole 
weight of any political concessions that agitation can wring from the 
timidity of the Government. The world is ruled by strength and 
courage, not by the results of competitive examinations. Asia 
merely repeats the lessons of Greece and Rome. Effete civilisations, 
whose leaders can but talk, and imagine that they have really done 
something when they have only made a speech, are invariably over- 
whelmed by the strong barbarians from the north, who cannot read 
or write, and who seal their treaties with the pommel of their swords. 
The Bengali Baboo is everywhere with us in India, where there is 

no danger to his skin. When bullets are flying and long knives 
are about, he is taken very ill and returns to Calcutta. During the 
Afghan campaigns it was amusing to watch the struggles of the 
Bengali clerks in the Transport and Commissariat to avoid entering 
those terrible gates into Hades, known as the Bolan and the Khyber 
Passes. Rudyard Kipling has painted to the life the effects of 
appointing the Baboo to the charge of a district on the Punjab 
frontier. And yet the Bengali, in whom logical capacity and humour 
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teers, whom he hopes will not have to fight, or for the abolition of 
the Arms Act, by the maintenance of which his person and property 
are safe, though he well knows that he would never dare to fire a 
shot in defence of either, even with his eyes shut. When the Baboo 
becomes militant, his language is awe-inspiring. Here is an extract 
from a letter I have preserved from one of them. 

‘We modern Bengali (the Aryans having been a model type), with all our 
accumulated merits, our wisdom and our sensibility, ure but a meagre item in 


the catalogue of humanity; but, roused by a stitch, we might sometimes be 
led to raise the wind. We must, therefore, needs be stirred up.” 


But to our undeveloped civilisation in India the Baboo is neces- 
sary. His fluent English—a sesquipedalian compound of Dr. 
Johnson and Mrs. Malaprop; his arithmetical facility, pedantic 
accuracy, and want of originality, make him an ideal clerk in posi- 
tions where no responsibility or courage, moral or physical, is 
required. In the hundred and thirty-five years which have elapsed 
since Plassey, the Baboo has produced no original work of any 
value in literature or art. His new religion of the Brahmo Somaj is 
a travesty of Comte and Herbert Spencer, and his National Congress 
is the creation of a renegade Englishman. 

But the Baboo, though necessary, is still an evil. Helen of Troy 
exclaims in the Dream of Fair Women— 


‘* Where’er I came I brought calamity.” 


The Baboo might say the same. He arrives in an unsophisticated 
province with his seditious commonplaces and his printing-press, 
and distils his slow poison into the ears of the simple listeners, who 
were ignorant that they had a grievance. Or he plants himself, 
always under the protection of British bayonets, in some military 
cantonment in a native territory, or just beyond the border in a 
British district, where he libels English officials and native chiefs 
with happy impartiality, and lives on the blackmail he receives from 
his frightened victims. This picture is not overdrawn. I could 
illustrate it by numerous examples drawn from my experience of 
native States. When I first knew the Punjab it was a terra incognita 
to the Baboo, and outspoken sedition was unknown. Now it contri- 
butes its fair quotum to the literature of treason, while the Govern- 
ment looks on with a forced smile which ill conceals its inward 
trepidation, and talks of the freedom of the press and necessary 
safety-valves when it is only thinking of questions in Parliament 
and the abuse of the Bengali newspapers. 

A great deal was said in the House of Commons of the opinions of 
past viceroys in favour of increased representation of the people of 
India, in other words, of concessions to the irrepressible Bengili. 
But these expressions require to be discounted by experience. Vice- 
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come and go, but the Baboo remains ridiculous and impossible. 


All these English statesmen arrive filled with Anglo-Saxon ideas of 
‘liberty and representative government and leave India with their 


a. 


‘idols rudely shattered. Lord Dufferin, in his speech at Calcutta, on 
‘the 1st December, 1888, shortly before his retirement, told the world 
‘the truth on the political situation in words of weighty meaning. 
‘This most accomplished of diplomatists had at length discovered that 
‘the Beng4li Baboo was the only man in three continents whom his 
friendly and generous courtesy could not conciliate. Speaking of 
the Bengalis and their bogus Congress, he said :— 


“Out of a population of 200,000,000 only a very few thousands possess an 
@equate qualification, so far as an acquaintance with Western ideas, or even 


’ Eastern learning, are concerned, for taking an intelligent view of those intricate 


and complicated economic and political questions affecting the destinies of 
many millions of men that are almost daily presented for the consideration of 
the Government. I would ask them, how could any reasonable man imagine 
that the British Government would be content to allow this microscopic 
minority to control the administration of that majestic and multiform Empire, 
for whose safety and welfare they are responsible in the eyes of God and before 


‘the face of civilisation? It appears to me a groundless contention that it 


fepresents the people of India. Is it not evident that large sections of the 
community are already becoming alarmed at the thought of such self-constituted 
bodies interposing between themselves and the august impartiality of English 


tule?” 

These words of Lord Dufferin are addressed to “ reasonable men ” 
in vain. Wisdom stands and cries at the corner of the street, and 
no man regardeth. In the debate of the 28th March last an honour- 
able member, whose name, by a cruel irony suggests the swan, 
devoted a large portion of his speech to a panegyric of the National 
Congress, in which he said: “India has a national voice, and that 
Yoice to a large extent is the Indian National Congress.” He further 
informed his hearers that some of the delegates were so eager to be 
present at the meetings of the Congress that they risked their exclu- 
sion from caste, to which a sea voyage rendered them liable; as if all 
the provinces and great cities of India were not united by railway. 

The National Congress is no more representative of India than a 
Socialist meeting in Hyde Park is representative of England. Its 
Frankenstein was an Englishman whom a speaker in the House 
asserted would have been hanged or shot as a traitor under any less 
mild rule than our own, and whose crazy utterances were wisely 
denounced by both political parties. But his views have not been 
disclaimed by the Indian Congress, which has for years past adopted 
and circulated them, although some representatives of the body in 
London have found it judicious to condemn them. There is plenty 
of pretence of loyalty to the Queen in the formal meetings of Con- 
gress, but all its proceedings are animated by hostility to the 
Government of the Queen and to the officers whom she has appointed 
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to administer in her name. Its support is found in Madras and 
Bengal, where the population is the most feeble and unmanly, and it 
is rejected with contempt by all the warlike races of India. The 
Mahommedans will have nothing to do with it, nor will the Sikhs, 
the Rajputs, or the Mahrattas. There are naturally a few of all 
these races, converted by itinerant Bengali agitators, whose adhesion 
is made the most of ; but the great majority of the peoples I have 
named view the pretensions of the Congress with disapprobation, and 
would be seriously alarmed if they believed that the Viceroy or the 
English Parliament was proposing to allow increased political power 
to the Bengalis. 

The mischief of the Indian Councils Bill is neither in its intention 
nor its simple provisions. A few more members added to the Legis- 
lative Councils will do good and not harm ; while the power to ask 
questions on matters requiring elucidation is reasonable and unlikely 
to be abused. The future danger is caused by the unnatural inter- 
pretation put on the first clause by Lord Kimberley and Mr. Glad- 
stone, and accepted for the sake of peace by the Government, who 
did not appreciate the value of their concession. This clause allowed 
the Governor-General in Council to make regulations as to the con- 
ditions under which nominations to the Legislative Councils should 
be made; and although there was no intention whatever that the 
clause should cover any introduction of the elective principle, yet 
Lord Kimberley in the House of Lords chose to assume that this was 
its effect, and Mr. Gladstone, in a speech of great brilliancy and 
power, pushed the point home with so much dexterity and with so 
many compliments to the sponsor of the Bill, that the dangerous 
interpretation was cheerfully allowed and irreparable injury was 
caused to the future administration of India. For in politics, as in 
love, ce n'est que le premier pas qui coite. If once the door be opened 
to the admission of the elective principle in political as distinct from 
social and municipal affairs it will be impossible again to close it, 
and fresh demands will meet with an ever diminishing resistance. 

Representative institutions are altogether unsuited for India, and 
any attempt to introduce them will be attended with disaster. They 
are, in their modern development, the invention of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, to whose constitution alone they seem to be suitable. They 
are not, like Holloway’s pills, a panacea for all political disorders. 
There are some benighted persons who see no beauty in the results 
of universal suffrage in America, where the scum, as ever, rises to 
the surface ; and I can imagine Fortune, with her fateful ballot box, 
smiling somewhat grimly when, as the result of the concentrated intel- 
ligence of some great constituency, the names appear of Mr. Alpheus 
Cleophas Morton or Mr. Seymour Keay. But the rough, free, and 
independent Anglo-Saxons require little government, and we con- 
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‘trive to hold our own in a feebler world in spite of the imperfections 
of our rulers. 


But in India, which is an assemblage of nations of different 
interests, languages, and creeds, representative institutions are for 


‘the present impossible. It would merely signify the handing over 


‘ of political power to the Bengali Baboo, who is as astute a wire- 


er as Mr. Schnadhorst. His Imperial Parliament would only 
exist until he had, as he desires, repealed the Arms Act, when the 
bearded Sikhs and broad-backed Pathans, with their girdles stuck 
fall of strange weapons, would sweep him and his fellows into the 
Bay of Bengal. No; if representative institutions are to be our 


‘destruction as they were once our glory and salvation, let us die 


XUM 


like men and not as women. If the time come, as come it may, 
when the brave, strong, and intelligent races of North and Central 
India, whom I love and respect, are ripe for self-government, and 
demand it, as they do not to-day; and if the grant of this demand 
compels our retirement from India, let us leave with the blessings of 
the people and the honour which will throughout all ages belong to 
England for having civilised and enfranchised three hundred millions 
of the human race, but let us refuse, at the bidding of a few unworthy 
men, to resign our glorious heritage of conquest into the feeble hands 
of the Baboos of Bengal. 
LereL GRIFFIN. 











ON THE NEW STAR IN AURIGA.' 


We depend so absolutely at every moment, and in every action 
upon the uniformity of Nature, that any event which even appears 
to break in upon that uniformity cannot fail to interest us. Especially 
is this the case if a strange star appears among those ancient heavenly 
bodies, by the motions of which our time and the daily routine of 
life are regulated, and which through all ages have been to man the 
most august symbols of the unchanging. For, notwithstanding 
small alterations due to the accumulated effects of changes of invis- 
ible slowness which are everywhere in progress, the heavens, in their 
broad features, remain as they were of old. If Hipparchus could 
return to life, however changed the customs and the kingdoms of 
the earth might appear to him, in the heavens and the hosts thereof 
he would find himself at home. 

Only some nineteen times in about as many centuries have we 
any record that the eternal sameness of the midnight sky has been 
broken in upon by even the temporary presence of an unknown 
star ; though there is no doubt that in the future, through the closer 
watch kept upon tke sky by photography, a larger number of similar 
phenomena will be discovered. 

According to Pliny it was the sudden outburst into splendour of a 
new star in 130 3.c. which inspired Hipparchus to construct his 
catalogue of stars. Passing at once to more modern times we come 
to the famous new star of 1572, discovered by Tycho Brahe, in the 
constellation of Cassiopeia, which outshone Venus, and could even 
be seen as a bright object upon the sky by day. Its brilliancy, like 
that of the new stars before and since, was transitory ; within a 
few weeks its great glory had departed from it, and it then waned 
on until, at last, it had fallen back to its original low estate, as a 
star invisible to the naked eye. The star of 1866, which on May 2 
of that year burst forth as a star of the second magnitude in the 
Northern Crown, is memorable as the first of these objects which 
was subjected to the searching power of the spectroscope. Two 
temporary stars have appeared since, in 1876, and in 1885. 

Are these strange objects in reality new stars, the creations of a 
day, or but the transient outbursts into splendour of small stars usually 
invisible? May they be even but extreme cases of the large class 
of variable stars which wax and wane in periods more or less regular ? 
The more modern temporary stars did certainly exist before and do 


(1) The substance of a Discourse given at the Royal Institution on Friday evening, 
May 13, 1892. 
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» exist still. The star of 1866 may still be seen as an ordinary ninth 
" magnitude star. So that of 1876 in Cygnus, which rose to the third 
_ magnitude, is still there as a star of about the fourteenth magni- 
tude. To these probably may be added Tycho’s star. 

The New Star which makes the present year memorable, is indeed, 
so far as our charts go, without descent. It may well be that its 
usual magnitude is below that which would bring it within our 
catalogues and charts. Visibility and invisibility in our largest 
telescopes are but expressions in terms of the power of the eye. The 
photographic plate, untiring in its power of accumulation, has brought 
to our knowledge multitudes of stars which shine, but not for us. 
The energy of their radiation is too small to set up the changes in 
the retina upon which vision depends. In a recent photograph of 
y Argus, Mr. Russell, at Sydney, has brought into view a great crowd 
of stars, which until now have shone in vain for the dull eye of 


- Inan. 


What, it will be asked, were the conditions under which so faint 
a star woke up suddenly into so great splendour? Such information 
as we have comes chiefly from that particular application of the 
spectroscope, by which we can measure motion in the line of sight. 
It is not too much to say that this method of observation has opened 
for us in the heavens a door through which we can look upon the 
internal motions of binary and multiple systems of stars, which 
otherwise must have remained for ever concealed from us. By it 
we can, in many cases, see within the point-like image of a star a 
complex system of whirling suns, gigantic in size, and revolving at 
enormous speeds. A telescope fifty feet in diameter of aperture, 
even if it could ever be constructed, would fail to show close systems 
of stars which the prism easily lays open to our view. 

This method of using the spectroscope, which the writer first 
applied successfully to the heavenly bodies some twenty-four years 
‘ago, is now too well known for it to be necessary to say more than 
that the change of wave-length, or pitch, of the light shows itself in 
the spectrum by the lines being shifted ; towards the blue for an 
approach, towards the red if the light-source and the observer are 
moving from each other. 

The stars, as seen from the earth, are moving in all directions, 
but the prism, which can take note only of motions which are 
precisely in the line of sight, gives us direct information of that 
component only of a star’s motion which is towards or from us. 
The method is applicable not only to the drift of star-systems, but 
also to the internal motions within those systems. 

It is obvious that a star moving round in an orbit, unless the plane 
of the orbit is across the line of sight, has alternate periods of 
approach and recession. A line in its spectrum will be seen to swing 
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backwards and forwards relatively to a terrestrial line of the same 
substance in times corresponding to the star’s orbital period. It is 
equally clear that if in a binary system both stars are bright, the 
spectrum will be a compound one, the spectrum of one star super- 
posed upon that of the other. If the spectra are identical, all the 
lines will be really double, but apparently single when the stars 
have no relative motion; and will separate and close up as the stz.s 
go round. 

It was by this method, from the motions of the variable star Algol, 
photographed at Potsdam, that the dusky companion which period- 
ically eclipses its light in part, stood revealed; and a similar 
discovery was made there of the companion of Spica. Of these 
double stars only one companion was bright, but by the opening and 
closing of double lines in the spectrum of Mizar, Professor Pickering 
brought to light a pair of gigantic blazing suns equal together to 
forty times the sun’s mass, and whirling round their common centre 
of gravity with the speed of some fifty miles a second. Then 
followed, also at the Harvard observatory, the discovery in 6 Auriga, 
of an order of close binary stars hitherto unknown. The pair re- 
volve with a speed of seventy miles.a second within some seven and 
a half millions of miles of each other. 

Now it was by this method of spectroscopic observation that the 
remarkable state of things existing in the new star was revealed to 
us. It is not a little surprising that a new star, as bright as the 
fifth magnitude, could burst out almost directly overhead in the 
heavens, and yet remain undiscovered for nearly seven weeks. 
Europe and the United States bristle every clear night with tele- 
scopes from open observatories, which are served by an army of 
astronomers: yet the discovery of the new star was left to an amateur, 
Mr. Anderson, possessed only of a small pocket-telescope and a star- 
chart. Happily the days are not yet over when discoveries can be 
made without an armoury of instruments, 

As soon as the news reached Cambridge, U.S., Professor Pick- 
ering, by means of photographs which had been taken there, was able 
to cause the part of the sky where the new star appeared to pass 
again under examination, as it had appeared at successive intervals 
during the last six years, but with the result that the new star’s 
place had remained unoccupied all that time by any star so bright as 
the eleventh magnitude. For about a year a closer watch has been 
kept upon the sky at Cambridge by means of a photographic transit 
instrument driven by clockwork, which automatically patrols the sky 
every clear night, and registers all stars as bright as the sixth mag- 
nitude in a great zone sixty degrees in breadth, and three hours of 
Right Ascension in length. On December lst the Nova was not 
recorded, but the next clear night, December 10, it was already of 
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s fifth magnitude." Dr. Max Wolf photographed this part of 
uriga on December 8, including all stars to the ninth magnitude, 
it the Nova was not on the plate. The star therefore must have 
g up from below the ninth magnitude to the fifth within two i 
~ days at the longest. 
* On Professor Pickering’s plates taken in December, the Nova 
"appears without any surrounding nebulosity. This point, which has 
- been i in dispute, appears to be settled by a plate taken with an expo- 
"gure of three hours by Mr. Roberts, which fails to show any appear- 
“ gnce of a surrounding nebula, though a similar accumulation of the 
light-action of the Pleiades fills the whole background with nebule. 
The Nova was discovered at the end of January by Mr. Anderson, 
and from February 1 was observed at many observatories. Its mag- 
“nitude then was about the fourth and one-half magnitude. Though 
“its light showed continual fluctuations, a slow but steady decline set 
“ip, carrying it down to about the sixth magnitude in the early days 
of March ; but after March 7, these swayings to and fro of its light, 
‘get up doubtless by the commotions attendant on the cause of its 
outburst, calmed down, and the star fell rapidly and with great regu- 
larity to about the eleventh magnitude on March 24, and by the 
beginning of April to the fifteenth magnitude. So short was the 
‘War’ s day of glory. 

_ We commenced our observations of its spectrum on February 2. 
The spectrum showed a brilliant array of bright lines, conspicuous 
@mong which were the well-known lines of hydrogen, and three lines 

“im the green. A remarkable phenomenon was seen; each bright 
line seemed to cast a shadow, for on the blue side of each was a 
Marrow space of intense blackness. When the light from a hydrogen 
Vacuum tube was thrown into the spectroscope, the hydrogen line at 
F did not fall upon the middle of the bright stellar line, but towards 
the blue edge. The secret was revealed; we had a magnificent 
example, on a great scale, of motions in the line of sight. Two 
mighty masses of hydrogen fleeing from each other, the hotter one 
Which emitted the bright lines going from us, while the cooler one, 
‘Producing the dark shadows by absorption, approached us, with a 
Telative velocity as great as 550 miles a second. 
' It would be out of place here to describe the spectrum in any 
Wetail ; it may suffice to say that we were sure that the spectrum of 
the star showed no relationship to that of the bright-lined nebule, 
Nor to the usual hydro-carbon spectrum of comets. Its general features 
Suggested rather a state of things similar to the erupted solar sur- 











+ 

(1) Professor Pickering informs the writer that the new star was still visible at 
Harvard Observatory on April 26. Its magnitude was then scarcely lower than at the 
beginning of the month, on the scale of their meridian photometer, 14°5. 
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face. This view was confirmed by a photograph of its spectrum 
which we took with a mirror of speculum metal and a spectroscope 
with a prism of Iceland spar and lenses of quartz, so that the 
extreme violet part of the star’s light was not cut off by pass. 
ing through glass. The fainter continuous spectrum and the 
brilliant lines were found to extend upon the plate nearly as far 
as does the light of Sirius, and not far short of the place where our 
atmosphere stops all celestial light. The whole range of the hydro. 
gen lines, including the ultra-violet series present in the white stars 
and H and K, were bright as they show themselves occasionally 
reversed in photographs of the solar prominences, and each accom- 
panied by a line of absorption. 

A remarkable feature of great significance in the character of the 
hydrogen lines, bright and dark, must be noticed. They appeared to be 
sometimes double and sometimes triple—the dark ones as if by fine 
bright threads superposed upon them—and, indeed, to be subject to 
continual change. Now when on the sun’s surface, or in the laor- 
atory, portions of the same gas at different temperatures come in 
before each other, the cooler gas may cause a narrow absorption ligne 
to form upon a broader bright line, and thus impart to it the apper¥- 
ance of a double line; or in the case of hotter gas, a narrow byight 
line upon a dark line. Professors Liveing and Dewar, whose 
researches with the electric arc-crucible have made them specilly 
familiar with the ever-changing guises and disguises of this Protea 
phenomenon of reversal, as it is called, have recorded cases not onl 
of double reversals giving apparent triplicity to a single line, bu 
even of threefold reversals. The unsymmetrical division of brigh 
and dark lines, which was occasionally seen in the spectrum of th 
Nova, frequently presents itself in the laboratory, in consequenc 
of the unequal expansion on the two sides of the line on which thy 
reversed line falls. Unless we accept this obvious vee mg 
of the multiple character of the stellar lines, we should have 
assume a system of at least six bodies all moving with different 
velocities. 

It is important to state that the waning of the star appeared to 
produce no material alteration of its spectrum, but only such ap- 
parent changes as necessarily come in when parts of an object 
differ greatly in brightness. On March 24th, when the star’s light 


had fallen so low as to about the eleventh magnitude, we could still |” 


glimpse the faint continuous spectrum, upon which the remarkable 
quartet of bright lines still shone out without any change of relative 


intensity. Professor Pickering informs me that in his photographs” 


the principal lines in that part of the spectrum “ faded in the order, 
K, H, a, F,h, and G, the latter becoming brighter as star was faint.” 
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7 mitting the calcium lines H and K, which varied, the order of dis- 
ppearance agrees with that of the sensitiveness of the plate for 










pe 
he fmese parts of the spectrum, and supports the view that the star’s 
ss. | Mectrum remained without material change through this great range 


Of magnitude. 

) How are we to account for the appearance and doings of this new 
far, or rather stars? For, as we have seen, the great shifts of the 
bright and dark lines, the bright to the red, the dark to the blue, 
@learly indicate two bodies having a relative motion in the line of 
ght of about 550 miles a second. Now during the whole time, 
m- | #me seven weeks, that the spectrum was under observation, this 
lative velocity was maintained materially unaltered, though small 


the 


he | #hanges beyond the reach of our instruments may have taken place. 
be [ A reasonable explanation may perhaps be found, if we venture to 
ne | assume, though with some hesitation, as the subject is very obscure, 
to © gaseous bodies, or bodies with gaseous atmospheres, moving away 
or- J om each other after a near approach in parabolic or hyperbolic 
in | orbits. If our sun were nearly in the line of axis of the orbits, the 





(: fomponents of the motions of the two bodies in the line of sight after 
Ny. | the bodies had swung round, might well be as rapid and remain 
telatively as unchanged as those observed in the new star. Unfor- 
ately, decisive information from the motions of the two bodies at 
e critical time of the outburst is wanting, for the event through 
hich the star became bright had been over for some forty days 
ore observations were made with the spectroscope. Analogy 
m the variable stars of long period would suggest the view that 
e near approach of the two bodies may have been of the nature of 
periodical disturbance arising at long intervals in a complex system 
bodies. Chandler has recently shown in the case of Algol that 
e minor irregularities in the variation of its light are probably 
used by the presence of one or more bodies in the system besides 
the bright star and the dusky one which partially eclipses it. To a 
similar cause are probably due the minor irregularities which form 
80 prominent a feature in the waxing and waning of the variable 
to} stars as aclass. We know, too, that the stellar orbits are usually 
p-| very eccentric. In the case of y Virginis, the eccentricity is as 
ct | great as 0-9, and Auwers has recently found Sirius to have the con- 
ht | siderable eccentricity of 0°63. 

il} But a casual near approach of two bodies of great size would be a 
dle “greatly less improbable event than an actual collision. The pheno- 
ve} mena of the new star scarcely permit us to suppose even a partial 
hs} collision, though if the bodies were diffused enough, or the approach 
r,{ Close enough, there may have been possibly some mutual interpene- 
.’ | tration and mingling of the rare gases near their boundaries. 
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An explanation which would better accord with what we know of 
the behaviour of the Nova may, perhaps, be found in a view put 
forward many years ago by Klinkerfues and recently developed by 
Wilsing, that under such circumstances of near approach enormous 
tidal disturbances would be set up, amounting, it may be, to partial 
deformation in the case of a gaseous body, and producing sufficiently 
great changes of pressure in the interior of the bodies to give rise to 
enormous eruptions of the hotter matter from within, immensely 
greater but similar in kind to solar eruptions. 

In such a state of things we should have, in the existence of por- 
tions of the same gas at different levels and temperatures, conditions 
so favourable for the production of reversed lines undergoing con- 
tinual change, similar to those exhibited by the lines of the Nova, 
that we could not suppose them to be absent. The integration of 
light from all parts of the disturbed surfaces of the bodies might 
give breadth to the lines, and might account for the varying irregu- 
larities of intensity of different parts of the lines. 

The source of the light of the continuous spectrum, upon which 
were seen the dark lines of absorption shifted towards the blue, 
must have remained behind the cooler absorbing gas; indeed must 
have formed with it the body which was approaching us, unless we 
assume that both bodies were moving exactly in the line of sight, 
or that the absorbing gas was of very enormous extent. 

The difference of state between the two bodies, as shown by the 
receding one emitting bright lines, while the approaching body 
behaved similarly to a white star in giving a continuous spectrum 
with broad absorption lines, may perhaps be accounted for by the 
two bodies being in different evolutionary stages, and differing con- 
sequently in diffuseness and in temperature. We appear, indeed, to 
have a similar state of things in the variable star B Lyra, of which 
one component star gives bright lines, and the other a spectrum 
with dark lines of absorption, In the case of the Nova, we must 
assume a similar chemical nature for both bodies, and that they 
existed under conditions sufficiently similar for equivalent dark 
and bright lines to appear in their respective spectra. 

We know nothing of the distance of the Nova from our system, 
but the assumption is not an improbable one, that it was as far away 
from us as the Nova of 1876, for which Sir Robert Ball failed to 
find any parallax. If this be so, the emission of light suddenly set 
up in the very faint stars, certainly within two days, and possibly, 
as in the case of the Nova of 1866, within a few hours, was much 
greater than the light emitted by our sun. Yet within some fifty 
days after its discovery at the end of January, its light fell to about 
the one-three-hundredth part, and in some three months to the one- 
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ten-thousandth part. So long as its spectrum could be observed, the 
_ chief features remained unchanged. Under what conditions could 
we suppose the sun to cool down sufficiently for its light to decrease 
to a similar extent in so short a time, and without the incurring of 
material changes in the solar spectrum? It is, therefore, scarcely 
conceivable that we have to do with the conversion of gravitational 
energy into light and heat. On the view we have ventured to 
suggest, the rapid calming down, after some swayings to and fro of 
the tidal disturbances, and the closing in again of the outer and 
cooler gases, together with the want of transparency which often 
* comes in under such circumstances, might account reasonably for the 
very rapid, and at first curiously fluctuating, waning of the Nova, 
as well as for the want of change in its spectrum. 

The writer may be permitted to state that the view suggested by 
Dr. Allen Miller and himself in the case of the Nova of 1866, was 
so far similar that they ascribed its outbursts to erupted gases, but 
with our present knowledge of the light-changes of stars, the writer 
would now hesitate to make the further suggestion that chemical 
action may have contributed to its sudden and transient splendour. 

Wirtram Hueatns. 





THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


Txar nearly all artists dislike and despise the Royal Academy is a 
matter of common knowledge. Whether with reason or without is 
a matter of opinion, but the existence of an immense fund of hate 
and contempt of the Academy is not denied. From Glasgow to 
Cornwall, wherever a group of artists collects, there hangs a gather- 
ing and a darkening sky of hate. True, the position of the 
Academy seems to be impregnable; and even if these clouds should 
break into storm the Academy would be as little affected as the 
rock of Gibraltar by squall or tempest. The-Academy has suc- 
cessfully resisted a Royal Commission, and a crusade led by Mr. 


Holman Hunt in the columns of the Zimes did not succeed in ° 


obtaining the slightest measure of reform. ... Here I might con- 
sult Blue-books and official documents, and tell the history of the 
Academy ; but for the*purpose of this article, the elementary facts 
in everyone’s possession are all that are necessary. We know 
that we owe the Academy to the artistic instincts of George III. 
It was he who sheltered it in Somerset House, and when Somerset 
House was turned into public offices, the Academy was bidden to 
Trafalgar Square; and when circumstances again compelled the 
authorities to ask the Academy to move on, the Academy, posing as a 
public body, demanded a site, and the Academy was given one worth 
three hundred thousand pounds. Thereon the Academy erected 
its present buildings, and when they were completed the Academy 
declared itself on the first opportunity to be no public body at all, 
but a private enterprise. Then why the site, and why the Royal 
charter? Mr. Colman, Mr. Pears, Mr. Reckitt are not given 
sites worth three hundred thousand pounds. These questions have 
often been asked, and to them the Academy has always an excellent 
answer. ‘“ The site has been granted, and we have erected buildings 
upon it worth a hundred thousand pounds; get rid of us you can 

not.” The position of the Academy isas impregnable as the rock of 
Gibraltar; it is as well advertised as the’ throne itself, and the 
income derived from the sale of the catalogues alone is enormous. 
Then the Academy has the handling of the Chantrey Bequest Funds, 
which it does not fail to turn to its own advantage by buying pic- 
tures of Academicians, which do not sell in the open market, at extra- 
vagant prices, or purchasing pictures by future Academicians, and 
so fostering, strengthening, and imposing on the public the standard 
of art which obtains in Academic circles. Such, in a few brief 
words, is the institution which controls and in a large measure 
directs the art of this countty. But though I come with no project 
to obtain its dissolution, it seems to me interesting to consider the 
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causes of the hatred of the Academy with which artistic England is 
arated, oftentimes convulsed ; and it may be well to ask if any 
titution, however impregnable, can continue to defy public 
‘opinion, if any sovereignty, however fortified by wealth and but- 
“tressed by prescription, can continue to ignore and outrage the 
‘opinions of its subjects ? 

* And the hatred of artistic England for the Academy proceeds 
"from the knowledge that the Academy is no true centre of art, but 
“amere commercial enterprise protected and subventioned by Govern- 
“ment. In recent years every last shred of disguise |has been cast 
_ off, and it has become patent to everyone that the Academy is con- 
“ducted on as purely commercial principles as any shop in the Totten- 
‘ham Court Road. For it is impossible to suppose that Mr. Orchard- 
son and Mr. Watts do not know that Mr. Leader’s Jandscapes are like 
tea-trays, that Mr. Dicksee’s figures are like bon-bon boxes, and that 
“Mr. Herkomer’s portraits are like German cigars. But apparently 
the R.A.s are merely concerned to follow the market, and they elect 
the men whose pictures sell best in the City. City men buy the produc- 
tions of Mr. Herkomer, Mr. Dicksee, Mr. Leader, and Mr. Goodall. 
Little harm would be done to art if the money thus expended meant no 
more than filling stock-brokers’ drawing-rooms with bad pictures, 
bat the uncontrolled exercise of the stockbroker’s taste in art means 
the election of a vast number of painters to the Academy, and election 
to the Academy means certain affixes, R.A. and A., and these signs 
are meant to direct opinion. The ordinary man goes to the 
Academy ; he thinks a picture very bad, looks it out in the cata- 
‘logue, and finding R.A. or A. after the painter’s name, concludes 
that he must be mistaken, and so a false standard of art is created 
in the public mind. But though Mr. Orchardson, Sir John Millais, 
Sir Frederick Leighton, and Mr. Watts have voted for the City 
merchants’ nominees, it would be a mistake to suppose that they 
did not know for whom they should have voted. It is to be 
questioned if there be an R.A. now alive who would dare to deny 
that Mr. Whistler is a very great painter. It was easy to say he 
was not in the old days when, under the protection of Mr. Ruskin, 
the R.A.s went in a body and gave evidence against him. But now 
even Mr. Jones, R.A., would not venture to repeat the opinion he 
_ expressed about one of the most beautiful of the nocturnes. Time, it 
is true, has silenced the foolish mouth of the R.A., but time has not 
otherwise altered him; and there is as little chance to-day as there 
was twenty years ago of Mr. Whistler being elected an Academician. 
But though Mr. Whistler stands first among the misdeeds of the 
Academy, he does not stand alone. No difference exists even in 
~ Academic circles as to the merits of Mr. Albert Moore’s work. Many 
Academicians will freely acknowledge that his non-election is a very 

' grave scandal; they will tell you that they have done everything to 
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get him elected, and have given up the task in despair. Mr. Whistler 
and Mr. Albert Moore, the two greatest artists living in England, will 
never be elected Academicians ; and artistic England is asked to 
acquiesce in this grave scandal, and also in many minor scandals; 
the election of Mr. Dicksee in place.of Mr. Henry Moore, and Mr, 
Stanhope Forbes in place of Mr. Swan or Mr. John Sargent! No 
one thinks Mr. Dicksee as capable an artist as Mr. Henry Moore, and 
no one thinks Mr. Stanhope Forbes as great an artist as Mr. Swan, 
or Mr. Sargent. Then why were they elected? Because the men 
who represent most emphatically the taste of the City, have become 
so numerous of late years in the Academy that they are able to keep 
out anyone whose genius would throw a doubt on the commonplace 
ideal which they are interested in upholding. Mr. Alma Tadema 
would not care to confer such a mark of esteem as the affix R.A. on 
any painter practising an art which, when understood, would involve 
hatred of the copyplate antiquity which he supplies to the public. 
This explanation seems incredible, I admit, but no other explana- 
tion is possible, for I repeat that the Academicians do not themselves 
deny the genius of the men they have chosen toignore. So we find 
the Academy as a body working on exactly the same lines as the 
individual R.A., whose one ambition is to extend his connection, 
please his customers, and frustrate competition; and just as the 
capacity of the individual R.A. declines when the incentive is 
money, so does the corporate body lose its strength, and its hold on 
the art instincts of the nation relaxes when its aim becomes merely 
mercenary enterprise. If Sir John Millais, Sir Frederick Leighton, 
Mr. Orchardson, Mr. Hook, and Mr. Watts were to die to-morrow, 
their places could be filled by men who are not and never will be 
in the Academy; but among the Associates there is no name that 
does not suggest a long deciine: Mr. Macbeth, Mr. Leader, Mr. 
David Murray, Mr. Stanhope Forbes, Mr. J. MacWhirter. And 
are the coming Associates Mr. Hacker, Mr. Shannon, Mr. Solomon, 
Mr. Alfred East, Mr. Bramley? Mr. Swan has been passed over s0 
many times that his election is beginning to seem doubtful. For 
very shame’s sake the elder Academicians may bring their influence 
and insist on his election; but the City merchants’ nominees are 
very strong, and will not have him if they can help it. They may 
yield to Mr. Swan, but no single inch further will it be possible to 
get them to go. Mr. Mouat Louden, Mr. Lavery, Mr. Mark Fisher, 
and Mr, Peppercorn have no chance soever. Mr. Mouat Louden, 
one of the most talented among the younger men, one of the few 
young men whom a man of taste and artistic knowledge would 
care to commission to paint a portrait, was rejected this year. Mr. 
Lavery’s charming portrait of Lord McLaren’s daughters was still 
more shamefully treated ; it was “skied.” Mr. Mark Fisher, most 
certainly our greatest living landscape-painter, had his picture 
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refused ; and Mr. Reid, a man who has received medals in every 


 gapital in Europe, has had his principal picture hung just under the 


= 


 eeiling. On varnishing-day Mr. Reid challenged Mr. Dicksee to 


” give a reason for this disgraceful hanging; he defied him to say that 


he thought the pictures underneath were better pictures; and it is as 


- impossible for me as it was for Mr. Dicksee to deny that Mr. Reid’s 


picture is the best picture in Room 6. Mr. Peppercorn, another 
well-kaown artist, had his picture rejected. It is now hanging in 
the Goupil Galleries. I do not put it forward as a masterpiece, 
but I do say that it deserved a place in any exhibition, and if I had 
a friend on the Hanging Committee I would ask him to point to the 
landscapes on the Academy walls which he considers better than Mr. 
Peppercorn’s. 

Often a reactionary says, ‘“ Name the good pictures that have been 
rejected ; where can I see them ? I want to see these masterpieces,” 
&. The .vationary has generally the best of the argument. It is 
difficult to na..e the pictures that have been refused ; they are the 
unknown quantity. Moreover, the pictures that are usually refused 
are tentative efforts, and not mature work. But this year the 
opponents of the Academy are able to cite some very substantial 
facts in support of their position, a portrait by our most promis- 
ing portrait-painter and a landscape by the best landscape-painter 
alive in England having been rejected. The picture of the farm- 
yard which Mr. Fisher exhibited at the New English Art Club last 
autumn would not be out of place in the National Gallery. I do not 
say that the rejected picture is as good—lI have not seen the rejected 
picture—but I do say that Mr. Fisher could not paint as badly as 
nine-tenths of the landscapes hanging in the Academy if he tried. 

The Academy is sinking. steadily ; never was it lower than this 
year ; next year a few fine works may crop up, but they will be acci- 
dents, and will not affect the general tendency of the exhibitions nor 
the direction in which the Academy is striving to lead English art. 
Under the guidanceship of the Academy English art has lost all that 
charming naiveté and simplicity which was so long its distinguish- 
ing mark. At an Academy banquet, anything but the most general 
optimism would be out of place, and yet Sir Frederick Leighton could 
not but allude to the disintegrating influence of French art. True, 
in the second part of the sentence he assured his listeners that the 
danger was more imaginary than real, and he hoped that with wider 
knowledge, &c. But if nodanger need be apprehended, why did Sir 
Frederick trouble to raise the question? And if he apprehended 


danger and would save us from it, why did he choose to ask his 


friend M. Bouguereau to exhibit at the Academy? The allusion 


_ in Sir Frederick’s speech to French methods, and the exhibition of a 


picture by M. Bouguereau in the Academy, is strangely significant. 
For is not M. Bouguereau the chief exponent of the art which Sir 
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Frederick ventures to suggest may prove a disintegrating influence 
in our art—has proven would be a more correct phrase. Let him 
who doubts compare the work of almost any of the elder Academicians 
with the work of those who practise the square brush-work of the 
French school. Compare, for instance, Sir Frederick’s “‘ Garden of 
the Hesperides” with Mr. Solomon’s “Orpheus,” and then you will 
appreciate the gulf that separates the elder Academicians from the 
men already chosen and marked out for future Academicians. And 
him whom this illustration does not convince I will ask to compare 
Mr. Hacker’s “ Annunciation ” with any picture by Mr. Frith, or Mr. 
Faed, I will even go so far as to say with any work by Mr. Sidney 
Cooper, an octogenarian, now nearer his ninetieth than his eightieth 
year. It would have been better if Sir Frederick had told the truth 
boldly at the Academy banquet. He knows that a hundred years 
will hardly suffice to repair the mischief done by this detestable 
French painting, this mechanical drawing and modelling, built up 
systematically, and into which nothing of the artist’s sensibility may 
enter. . Sir Frederick hinted the truth, and I do not think it will 
displease him that I should say boldly what he was minded but did 
not dare to say. The high position he occupies did not allow him 
to go further than he did; the society of which he is president is 
now irreparably committed to Anglo-French art, and has, by 
every recent election, bound itself to uphold and impose this false 
and foreign art upon the nation. 

Until he painted his picture of “ The Mowors,”’ Mr. Clausen was 
the most prominent English exponent of the Bastien-Lepage-Bou- 
guereau method of painting (the coupling of the two names will 
surprise some readers, but there is little difference between the two 
artists; the dead man was the Bouguereau of the modern movement, 
that’s all). Alone among English painters, Mr. Clausen seemed to 
inform the method with some native originality, but there remained 
too much Bastien-Lepage to win admiration from those who love 
native and original talent. But this year Mr. Clausen seems to 
have shaken himself free of his early training. I have witnessed 
too many attempts to get rid of a bad education to believe that it 
ever can be completely sloughed off. Mr. Clausen may be the excep- 
tion. Those who feel quite sure on this point I will ask to look 
at Mr. Clausen’s second picture, a “ Girl’s Head,” hung in the second 
room. It is as dry and uninteresting a piece of Bastien-Lepageism 
as Mr. Clausen ever perpetrated. But the mediocrity of the second 
does not effect the beauty of the first, which, whether it be an acci- 
dent that will not repeat itself, or the beginning of a growth of new 
talent in Mr. Clausen, is most certainly an excellent and charming 
picture, by far the most, indeed the one, desirable oil-painting in 
the Academy. Turning to my notes I find this description of the 
picture: “A small cunvas containing three mowers in-a flowering 


















: meadow. Two are mowing, the third, a little to the left, sharpens 
"his scythe. The sky is deep and lowering—a sultry summer sky, 
alittle unpleasant in colour, but true. At the end of the meadow 
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the trees gleam. The earth is wrapped in a hot mist, the result of 
the heat, and through it the sun sheds a somewhat diffused and 
oven-like heat. No doubt there are heavy clouds overhead, for 
the gleam that passes over the three white shirts is transitory 


and uncertain. The handling is woolly and unpleasant, but 


handling can be overlooked when a canvas exhales a deep sensation 
of life. The movement of mowing—I should have said move- 
ments, for the men mow differently ; one is older than the other— 
is admirably expressed. And the principal figure, though placed 
in the immediate foreground, is in and not out of the atmosphere. 
The difficulty of the trousers has been overcome by generalisation ; 
the garment has not been copied patch by patch. The distribution 
of light is admirable ; nowhere does it escape from the frame. J. F. 
Millet has painted many a worse picture.” 

Except this picture, which is admirable, there is nothing in 
the Academy which furnishes the critic with a theme for critical 
analysis, nothing from which the critic can deduce general laws and 
principles. Here and there, in the corner, small pictures may be 
discovered which it would not be disagreeable to possess; but the 
barren aspect of the Academy is more than ever surprising. Out of 
the vast array of portraits and subject-pictures painted in various 
styles and illustrating every degree of ignorance, stupidity, and 
false education, one thing really comes home to the careful observer, 
and that is, the steady obliteration of all English feeling and mode 
of thought. The younger men practise an art purged of all 
nationality. England lingers in the elder painters, and though the 
representation is often hopelessly inadequate, the English pictures 
are pleasanter than the mechanical art which has spread from Paris 
all over Europe, blotting out in its progress all artistic expression 
of racial instincts and mental characteristics. Nothing, for instance, 
can be more primitive, infantile in execution, than Mr. Leslie’s 
“ Rose Queen.” But it seems to me superficial criticism to pull it 
to pieces, for after all it suggests a pleasant scene, a stairway full 
of girls in white muslin ; and who does not like pretty girls dressed 
in white muslin? And Mr. Leslie spares us the boredom of odious 
and sterile French pedantry. 

Now Mr. Waterhouse’s picture of “Circe Poisoning the Sea,” 
hanging on the opposite wall, demands a more respectful considera- 
tion. It is an excellent example of square brush-work. The drawing 
is planned out geometrically, the modelling is built up mechanically. 
The brush, filled with thick paint, works like a trowel. In the 
hands of the Dutch and Flemish artists the brush was in direct 
communication with the brain, and moved slowly or rapidly, chang- 
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ing from the broadest and most emphatic stroke to the most delicate 
and fluent touch according to the nature of the work. But here all 
is square and heavy. Look at that arm, those shoulders, and tell 
me, if you can, that they are not wanting in just that sensibility 
of touch without which there is no life. 

But can we credit Mr. Dicksee with any artistic intention in the 
picture he calls “ Leila,” hanging in the next room ? I think not. 
Mr. Dicksee probably thought that having painted what the critics 
would call “‘ somewhat sad subjects” last year, that it would be well if 
he painted something distinctly gay this year. A girl in a haremstruck 
him as a subject that would please every one, especially if he gave her a 
pretty face, a pretty dress, and posed her in a graceful attitude. A 
nice bright crimson was just the colour for the dress, the feet he might 
leave bare, and it would be well to draw them from the plaster cast— 
a pair of pretty feet would be sure to find favour with the populace. 
It is impossible to believe that’ Mr. Dicksee was moved by any 
deeper thought or impression when he painted this picture. The 
execution is not quite so childlike and bland as Mr. Leslie’s ; it is 
heavier and more stodgy. One is a cane chair from the Tottenham 
Court Road, the other is a drawing-room chair from the Tottenham 
Court’ Road. In neither does any trace of French influence appear, 
and both painters are City-elected Academicians, A sudden thought. 
. . » Leader, Fildes, David Murray, Peter Graham, Herkomer. . . . 
Then it is not the City that favours the French school, but the 
Academy itself! And this shows how widely tastes may differ, 
yet remain equally sundered from good taste. I believe the north 
and the south poles are equi-distant from the equator. Looking 
at Sir Frederick Leighton’s picture, entitled ‘‘ At the Fountain,” 
I am forced to admit that, regarded as mere execution, it is quite as 
intolerably bad as Mr. Dicksee’s “Leila.” And yetit is not so bad a 
picture, because Sir Frederick’s mind is a higher and better-educated 
mind than Mr. Dicksee’s; and therefore, however his hand may fail 
him, there remains a certain habit of thought which always, even 
when worn and frayed, preserves something of its original aristo- 
cracy. “The Sea giving up its Dead” seems to me to be pom- 
pous, empty, and as ugly in execution as in conception. In the 
next room—Room 38—Mr. Watts exhibits a very incoherent work, 
entitled ‘She shall be called Woman.’’ The picture shows the 
genius of this great painter, not on the threshold of decline, of 
decrepitude, but a long way down the gloomy pathway. ‘Were it not 
for the fact that Mr. Watts exhibits two pictures, as beautiful as any 
he ever painted, in the New Gallery, I should deem it unpardonable 
to write one word of disparagement or censure. But as “ Hic 
Transit” proves Mr. Watts to be in possession of all his powers, I 
may be permitted to wonder at the strange divagations of his genius. 
The place of honour has been given to the President’s “ Garden 
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of the Hesperides. ” The merit of the picture is in the arabesque, 
n which is charming and original. The maidens are not dancing, but 
‘sitting round their tree. On the right there isan olive, in the middle 
the usual strawberry- cream damsel, and on the left a purple drapery. 
The brown water in the foreground balances the white sky most 
happily, and the faces of the women recall our best recollections of 
' Bir Frederick’s work. Considered as a piece of decoration, 'the picture 
“would be as good as anything he has done, were it not that owiug to 
a faulty lighting the kuees of the strawberry- -cream damsel come 
wight out of the picture. In this room there is also Mr. Orchardson’s 
picture of “‘ Napoleon dictating the account of his Campaigns.” I 
‘gather from my notes the trace of the disappointment that this 
picture caused me: “Two small figures in a large canvas. The 
secretary sits on the right at a small table. He looks up, his face 
turned towards Napoleon, who stands on the left in the middle of the 
picture, looking down, studying the maps with which the floor is 
strewn. A great simplicity in the surroundings, and all the points 
of character insisted on, with the view of awakening the spectator’s 
curiosity. From first to last a vicious desire to narrate an anecdote. 
It is strange that a man of Mr. Orchardson’s talent should par- 
ticipate so fully in the supreme vice of modern art which believes 
& picture to be the same thing as a scene in a play. The whole 
picture conceived and executed in that pale yellow tint which 
seems to be the habitual colour of Mr. Orchardson’s mind.”” When 
Iturned from this picture my eye was caught by a picture by Mr, 
Marcus Stone. I should not be surprised to learn one day that this 
R.A. has invented a method of painting by machinery. For one set of 
years, it is true, the rejected lover goes out on the right; for another 
set of years he goes out on the left; but he always wears the same 
costume, and stands looking back in the same attitude. In the lovers 
themselves and in the garden I have never been able to discover 
any change in Mr. Stone’s palette—neither change nor modifica- 
tion—and that is a pity; for it is not more expressive than a cheap 
wall-paper. Mr. Stone is another City-elected Academician, and in 
him there is not to be found a trace of French influence any more than 
in Mr. Dicksee or Mr. Leslie. Room 4 is remarkable for Stanhope 
Forbes’s picture of ‘“‘ Forging the Anchor.” Mr, Stanhope Forbes 
is the last elected Academician, and the most prominent exponent 
of the art of Bastien-Lepage. Perhaps the most instructive article 
that could be written on the Academy would be one in which the 
Writer would confine his examination to this and Mr. Clausen’s pic- 
ture of “‘ Mowers,” comparing and contrasting the two pictures at 
every point, showing where they diverge, and tracing their artistic 
history back to its ultimate source. But to do this thoroughly would 
be to write the history of the artistic movement in France and 
“England for tho last thirty years; and I must limit myself to point- 
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ing out that Mr. Clausen has gone back to first principles, whereas 
Mr. Stanhope Forbes still continues at the point where Bastien- 
Lepage began to curtail, deform, and degrade the original inspiration. 
Mr. Clausen, I said, overcame the difficulty of the trousers by 
generalisation. Mr. Stanhope Forbes copies the trousers seam by 
seam, patch by patch; and the ugliness of the garment bores you in 
the picture, exactly as it would in nature. And the same criticism 
applies equally well to the faces, the hands, the leather aprons, the 
loose iron, the hammers, the pincers, the smoked walls. I should 
not be surprised to learn that Mr. Stanhope Forbes had had a forge 
built up in his studio, and had copied it all as it stood. The artist 
may treat the basest and lowest subjects on the face of the earth, but an 
element of mystery, of cachotterie, must enter into all art. The Dutch 
found this essential element in the atmosphere, and if Mr. Stanhope 
Forbes had thought more about what the forge would yield in trans- 
forming lights and shades, he might have painted a picture. Even 
then it would be necessary to change the execution—that plodding 
mechanical square brushwork which he learnt in France. He must 
undo his education from first to last; the brush must cease to build 
-up, it must write. In a word, he must, if he wishes to be a painter, 
sensitise his execution. 

Concerning the numerous portraits by Mr. Fildes and Mr. Herkomer 
scattered through these rooms I shall have little to say. Mr. Fildes 
graduated on the Graphic newspaper. He gave up his black and white 
work for oil-puinting without, however, acquiring, or even attempting 
to acquire, any of the qualities which the new medium necessitated. 
Drawing, tone and composition are evidently considered by him 
only so far as they help him to tell the story he is minded to tell. As 
the journalist who is sent by a daily paper to write a report of a 
boat-race or a wedding, understands the effect and the construction 
of a phrase, so far Mr. Fildes understands colour and line. Mr. 
Orchardson stoops, it is true, to the anecdote, but he brings into the 
telling the same refinement of style as Mr. Stevenson and Mr. Pater 
do when they write for the newspapers and reviews. I should be 
puzzled to say which I dislike most, a portrait by Mr. Fildes ora 
portrait by Mr. Herkomer. Mr. Fildes is to me the type and epitome 
of Holloway. Mr. Herkomer reminds me of the Tyrolean carvers 
who come over here in vans. I do not knowif he uses photo- 
graphy, but the mechanical manner in which the characteristics 
of the sitter are seized, suggest photography. But are Mr. Her- 
komer and Mr. Fildes taken together as bad as Mr. Alma Tadema’s 
portrait of an archdeacon? This portrait sent me to the catalogue 
in frantic haste. I wanted to know who on earth could have 
done it. Elizabeth Nurse should be grateful to Mr. Tadema, for 
by force of contrast her nice little picture is transformed for the 
time being into a litile masterpiece. Mr. Leader and Mr. David 
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urrey are the two Academicians who paint landscapes. They 
ise their art in different ways. Mr. Leader’s ideal seems to be 


©. "between the chromo and the photograph, and that hybrid he 


~ gontinues to produce with unwavering success. Mr. Murray’s spe- 


' @iality defies description. In the New Gallery he is represented by 
¢ a Murray-Constable, and in the Academy by a Murray-Corot and a 
: _ Murray-Rousseau. Sometimes he perpetrates a pure Murray, and 


this raises a curious question: Which is preferable —Mr. Murray 
_ when he aspires towards the heights of genius of the masters, or 
” Mr. Murray when he drudges in the lowly path of his own natural 


talent ? 


The old masters habitually used heavy shadows; it is, there- 


‘fore, incumbent on “the moderns” to dispense with all shadow, 


with all depth of tone; and for some years pictures have been grow- 
ing steadily whiter and whiter; they have now reached the con- 
sistency of faintly-tinted sheets of Japanese paper; no object 
has any weight, everything floats in their pictures like feathers. 
Mr. Solomon and Mr. Hacker have not realised that the first 


* of all necessities in a picture is wne atmosphere de tableau, and I 


would point out to them that a tree bears away the whole landscape 
in a picture of Corot, and that in a portrait by Manet a hand out- 
weighs the entire figure. Mr. Solomon’s and Mr. Hacker’s pictures are 
identical ; the faults of one are the faults of the other. Mr. Solomon 


' calls his picture “ Orpheus,” so I suppose he has a story to tell, and 


has some dramatic effect in view. But in this ‘ Orpheus ” I perceive 


| no dramatic significance whatever. I see a tall figure drawn with 
~ out any perception of the beauty of form, without any passion for 
’ form, without any profound or curious appreciation of form; an 


uninteresting outline I see, methodically filled up with a mono- 
tonous flesh tint. I find no distance that goes back, no foreground 
that comes forward, nor any contrast of light and shade. I look in 


_ vain for any two parts that hold together. 


Mr. Hacker has taken “ The Annunciation ” for theme. Rossetti’s 
treatment of this theme hangs in the National Gallery. It will be 
interesting and instructive to compare the two pictures, for the 
intention of both painters was dramatic significance. We will look 
first at the Rossetti. 

It is a small picture, about three feet by two, and is destitute of 
all technical accomplishment, or even habit. It is painted in white 
and blue, and the streak of red in the foreground, the red of a screen 
on which is embroidered the lily—emblem of purity—adds to the chill 
and coldness. Drawn up upon her white bed the Virgin crouches, 
silent with expectation, listening to the mystic dream that has come 
upon her in the dim hush of dawn. The large blue eyes gleam with 
some strange joy that is quickening in her. The mouth and chin tell 
VoL Ul. N.S. &« 
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no tale, but the eyes are deep pools of light, and mirror the soul that 
is on fire within. The red hair falls about her, a symbol of the 
soul. In the drawn-up knees, faintly outlined beneath the white 
sheet, the painter hints at her body’s beauty. One arm is cast for- 
ward, the hand not clenched but stricken. Behind her a blue 
curtain hangs straight from iron rods set on either side of the bed. 
Above the curtain a lamp is burning dimly, blighted by the pallor 
of the dawn. A dead, faint sky——the faint ashen sky which pre- 
cedes the first rose tint ; the circular window is filled with it, and the 
paling blue of the sky’s colour contrasts with the deep blue of 
the bed’s curtain, on which the Virgin’s red hair is painted. The 
angel stands by the side of the white bed—TI should say floats, his 
fair feet hanging out of a few pale flames. White raiment clothes 
him, falling in long folds, leaving the arms and feet bare; in the 
right hand he holds a lily all in blossom ; the left hand is extended 
in rigid gesture of warning. Brown-gold hair grows thick about 
the angel’s neck ; the shadowed profile is outlined against the hard, 
sad sky; the expression of the face is deep and sphinx-like ; he has 
come, it is clear, from vast realms of light, where uncertainty and 
doubt are unknown. The Dove passes by him towards the Virgin. 
Look upon her again, crouching in her white bed, her knees drawn 
to her bosom, her deep blue eyes—her dawn-tinted eyes—filled with 
ache, dream, and expectation. The shadows of dawn are on wall 
and floor—strange, blue shadows !—the Virgin’s shadow lies on the 
wall, the angel’s shadow falls across the coverlet. 

Here, at least, there is drama, and the highest form of drama— 
spiritual drama ; here, at least, there is story, and the highest form of 
story, symbol, and suggestion. Rossetti has revealed the essence of 
this intensely human story—a story that, whenever we look below 
the surface, which is medizval and religious, we recognise as a story 
of to-day, of yesterday, of alltime. A girl thralled by the mystery 
of Conception awakes at morn in palpitations, seeing visions. Mr. 
Hacker’s telling of the legend is to Rossetti’s what a story in the 
London Journal is to a story by Balzac. The Virgin has apparently 
wandered outside the town. She is dressed in along white garment 
not atallexplicit: is it a night-dress, ora piece of conventional drapery? 
On the right there is a long, silly tree, which looks as if it had been 
evolved out of a ball of green wool with knitting-needles, and above 
her floats an angel attired in a wisp of blue gauze. Rossetti, 
we know, was, in the strict sense of the word, hardly a painter at 
all, but he had something to say; and we can bear in painting, as 
we can in literature, with faulty expression, if there is something 
behind it. What is most intolerable in art is scholastic rhodomontade. 
And what else is Mr. Hacker’s execution? In every trans- 
mission the method seems to degenerate, and in this picture it seems 
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. to have touched bottom. It has become loose, all its original crisp- 
ness is lost, and, complicated with /a peinture claire, it seems incapable 
of expressing anything whatsoever. There is no variety of tone in that 
white sheet, there is nobody inside it, and the angel is as insincere 
and frivolous as any sketch in a young lady’s album. The building 
at the back seems to have been painted with the scrapings of a dirty 
palette, and the sky in the left-hand corner comes out of the 

picture. I have only to add that the picture has been purchased 
out of the Chantry Bequest Fund, and the purchase is considered 
to be equivalent to a formal eclaration that Mr. Hacker will be 
elected an Associate of the Royal Academy at the next election. 
Mr. Hacker’s election to the Academy—I speak of this election as a 
foregone conclusion—following as it does the election of Mr. Stan- 
- hope Forbes, makes it plain that the intention of the Academy is to 
support to the full extent of its great power a method of painting 
which is foreign and unnatural to English art, which, in the opinion 
of alarge body of artists—and it is valuable to know that their 
opinion is shared by the best and most original of the French 
artists—is disintegrating and destroying our English artistic tradi- 
‘tion. Mr. Hacker’s election and the three elections that will follow 
it, those of Mr. Shannon, Mr. Alfred East, and Mr. Bromley, will 
be equivalent to an official declaration that those who desire to be 
English Academicians must adopt the French methods. Indepen- 
dent of the national disaster that these elections will inflict on art, 
they will be moreover flagrant acts of injustice. For I repeat, 
among the forty Academicians there is not one who considers these 
future Academicians to be comparable to Mr. Whistler, Mr. 
Albert Moore, Mr. Swan, or Mr. Sargent. No one holds such an 
opinion, and yet there is no doubt which way the elections in the 
Academy will go. The explanation of this incredible anomaly I 
have given; the explanation is not a noble one, but that is not a 
matter for which I can be held responsible ; suffice it to say, that my 
explanation is the only possible explanation. The Academy is a pri- 
vate commercial enterprise, and conducts its business on the lines 
‘which it considers the most advantageous; its commercialism has 
become flagrant and undeniable. If this is so—how the facts can 
otherwise be explained I cannot see—it is to be regretted that the 
_ Academy got its beautiful site for nothing. But regrets are vain. 
The only thing to do now is to see that the Academy is no longer 
allowed to sail under false colours. This article may awaken in the 
Academy a sense that it is not well to persist in open and flagrant 
defiance of public opinion, or it may serve to render the Academicians 
even more stiff-necked than before. In either case it will have 
accomplished its purpose. 
GzorcE Moore. 
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THE TWO SALONS. 


Dctness in the Royal Academy is accepted as inevitable; in the 
Salons it is a novelty. If the two Paris exhibitions are dull, it is 
not with the monotony that wearies, but with an unexpectedness 
that interests. You may not be startled because they are so good, 
but you must wonder why they are so bad. 

The Salon in the Champs-Elysées lost distinction, of course, when 
Meissonier and his companions seceded to the Champ-de-Mars. The 
result proved that its supremacy hitherto had been due to a small 
minority of original men, foreign and French, Without them the 
Salon was little better than a Royal Academy—worse, indeed, since 
at Burlington House the frank amateurism of the average exhibitor 
disarms criticism; you might as reasonably discuss the Young Per- 
son’s after-dinner song as the Academy baby; but at the Palais de 
l’Industrie the average painter's mastery of his trade makes the 
feebleness of his achievement the more unpardonable, and this year’s 
exhibition reaches the lowest depth of academical commonplace and 
vapid accomplishment. Gigantic canvases again flaunt their vulgar 
emptiness in your face ; naked models, brutally painted up, or down, 
to the exhibition standard, still degrade the nude, and were there a 
French Mr. Horsley or Vigilant Society to suppress them the loss to 
art would not be great; blood flows red as ever; the dead lie unburied 
as of old; even the knife of the vivisectionist is flourished ; but to no 
artistic purpose. The London landscapes of the year may sink into 
insignificance by comparison with those of Nozal, of Harpignies, or 
of Jules Dupré ; the unpleasant colour and photographic feeling of 
Newlyn masterpieces may be more emphasized in their present sur- 
roundings. But this proves simply that in France the artist’s 
training is more complete, and in consequence his facility greater ; 
he is better as a painter; he may be no more distinguished as an 
artist. Whatever beauty of colour or form, whatever individuality 
or style the Champs-Elysées may boast, has been lent to it by Scotch- 
men—by Mr. Roche and Mr. Lavery, who in England are rejected 
or skied by prejudiced Hanging Committees, who in Paris, as in 
Munich, are received with honour. Take away their work, and the 
decorative panels of M. Merson, and Mr. Maclure-Hamilton’s 
portrait of Mr. Gladstone, and the galleries in the Palais de 
l’Industrie are an unbroken wilderness of misapplied energy. 

At a glance the show in the Champ-de-Mars seems far more 
artistic, more alive, more original. It is the difference between 
Bonnat and Besnard, between Bouguereau and Cazin, between 
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Martin and Puvis de Chavannes. Among the rank and file, too, 
there is more cleverness, but it is the superficial proficiency of men 


_ who cannot rise above imitation, who hope to make sensational pass 


for original work; but the true note of individuality is seldom 
struck. Even the great artists who gave this Salon such brilliancy 
last year and the year before, who so often have had something to 
say for themselves, and an artistic way of their own of saying it, are 
content merely to repeat their previous triumphs, to present new 
variations of their old problems. Of Puvis de Chavannes, of 
Besnard, of Carriére, of Boldini, there is nothing to record that has 
not been recorded before, unless it be that their earlier presentments 
of the same themes were, on the whole, more satisfuctory. Roll does 
not exhibit. Of the distinguished Scandinavians who contributed so 
largely to the pre-eminence of the two first exhibitions, apparently 
Edelfelt has allowed himself an interval of artistic inaction ; while 
Kroyer and Thaulow are content to show how artistically they can 
fail, rather than how incomparably they can succeed. The work of 
Continental painters which really dignifies the collection is that of 
Cazin, Picard, Alfred Stevens, Aman-Jean, Raffaélli, and Helleu. 
Otherwise, again, as at the Champs-Elysées, Americans, Englishmen, 
and Scotchmen do the most to redeem the exhibition from total inepti- 
tude. Whistlerand Sargent, Burne-Jonesand Henry Moore, Alexander 


_ Harrison and Guthrie—these are the men who stand out as genuine 


artists and not posing charlatans. When this Salon was first started, 


_ its object was to hang only what was good, no matter how small an 


exhibition was the result; now it seems to be the rule to keep up the 


_ established number of contributions, no matter how much rubbish is 





asesrad 


accepted. On the walls are dozens of pictures which have not even a 
trick of cleverness, an element of sensationalism to recommend them. 
One might think that there was no one in Meissonier’s place to hold 
the new society together and maintain its once high standard. It 
is true, the show is better than that in the Palais de |’ Industrie, since 
enough good canvases could be weeded out to form a wonderful ex- 
hibition, about as large as a New English Art Club collection. Save 
for these exceptions, however, the platitudes in paint of the old 
Salon are exchanged only for incompetent cleverness and self-con- 
scious eccentricity, and art is the more degraded by the exchange. 
It is from this self-consciousness, from this straining to be eccen- 
tric, that art-—“ poor slut ”—is now most cruelly outraged. It is to 
the artist in France the pitfall that mawkish sentiment proves to the 
painter in England. Art, despite the holy doctrine of the Ruskinite, 
is swayed by the law of supply and demand, like any other commo- 
dity. The artist sends to the Salon, no less a market than les Halles, 
and, unless his reputation be trebly assured, he must, if he would 
éell, put that on his canvas which will proclaim aloud, and make 
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conspicuous, its presence among hundreds and thousands of other, 
and perhaps better, works, since he cannot, like the costermonger, 
stay with his wares and himself sing their praise. Therefore, when 
he paints, he is not so much concerned witk his impressions and 
their artistic rendering, as with the jury who award medals, the 
public who buy pictures, and the papers that publish criticism. To 
be noticed becomes his chief aim. But more serious for him is his 
uncertainty just now as to the standard of the jury, the taste of the 
public, the prejudices of the critic. The modern movement, inaugu- 
rated by Manet and gradually strengthened by the influence of 
Degas and Monet, has at !ast brought about the inevitable crisis. 
The old and new schools stand confronted, even as does the work of 
their followers in the Paris Hétel de Ville, and no man can yet say 
which will survive the conflict. Art in France is like a ship that, 
after a long tack, has come about and is standing still for a minute, 
its sails fluttering in the wind, and the watcher on shore can scarce 
be sure which course she will next take.. The result of this seem- 
ing hesitation is, at the moment, almost complete stagnation. The 
artist and his patron alike are paralysed. The pictures of Monet 
and his school to-day command high prices; but who can prophesy 
what to-morrow will bring about? Bonnat and Carolus-Duran are 
still, tomany, the masters, but what may they be in the near future? 
To the art patron, dealer, or private purchaser, pictures are an invest- 
ment; during this period of doubt he does not know in which to put 
his money. Consequently the popular artist, once overwhelmed 
with commissions, is now often left with none: the younger man 
despairs of finding his chance. Everyone is waiting. 

In the meantime, however, exhibitions are still held, and no 
painter can afford to be unrepresented. The few strong men calmly 
go on in their own way unheedful of the surrounding uproar. But 
the large majority, in doubt as to what is expected of them, hope to 
gain at least notoriety by colour that screams on canvas as lond as 
in the decadent poem ; by affectation of handling, or else, more often, 
by borrowing subjects or treatment of the successful exhibitors in 
previous shows. But crude, glaring blues and pinks in vain make 
a horrid discord to the eye; they cannot cry down the quieter colour 
schemes of the master: a Montenard cannot outshine a Whistler, 
though blazing Provencal fields hang next to Nocturnes in Blue and 
Gold. Dots of pure colour may produce a kaleidoscope instead of 
the harmony intended, but a Boitelet does not out-dazzle a Billotte. 
Sham Cazins, sham Boldinis, sham Carriéres abound on every side, 
and yet the French Government secures the one genuine Carriére 
and passes his dozen copyists by. But the men who suffer most 
from this outbreak of imitation are Monet, Besnard, and Chéret. 
In both Salons the reckless have pinned their faith on the new 
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school, and the landscapes of the colour-blind, the figures of the 
_ weakling, are bathed in Monet atmosphere and Besnard light. And 
_ Chéret too is having his day and enjoying the fame his genius for 
-decoration deserves. But his designs have their special purpose, 
and the poster that may be in keeping on Boulevard kiosk or Fau- 
bourg hoarding, has no place in work destined for the drawing-room or 
the walls of a public building. This, however, matters little ; no means 
_ to notoriety must be left untried. The advertisement of a favourite 
purgative is taken as model for the easel picture, and he who adapts 
its methods most cleverly, and hence strikingly, glories in the 
greatest réclame of the season. Even a man of Benjamin-Constant’s 
position is carried on with the mob, by the tide of fashion, so that 
his ceiling for the Hétel de Ville, now at the Palais de l’Industrie, 
were it not for the signature, might be mistaken for an indifferent 
combination of Besnard and Chéret. 

But it is in the choice of subjects that the prevailing lack of 
originality seems most distressing, that the desire to be noticed at 
any cost shows itself most vulgarly. Monet’s compositions, as well 
as his brush-work and atmospheric effects, are stolen bodily. 
Whistler’s “Night” strives hopelessly in lesser hands to develop 
into a nocturne. Some one, I cannot say who, won applause, if not 
something more substantial, by painting small portraits, each sitter 
in his or her own interior, and so this year large portraits are scarce 
seen, and men and women are shown at home, in boudoir or study, 
in drawing-room or studio. It is in the new editions of Jean 
Béraud’s “Christ,” in the latest interpretation of Sar Peladon’s 
mystic creed, that the deepest abyss of artistic decadence is sounded. 
It is but a few years since Von Uhde first showed his “ Last Supper ” 
and his “ Christ bidding the Little Children come unto Him,” treated 
in a manner which, for a modern man, was original. For he took a 
simple peasant, clothed him in the long white gown of the conven- 
tional Saviour, surrounded him with the people of his own Germany, 
and placed him in their houses. Sound workmanship and straight- 
forward sincerity, more like that of the old masters, saved these 
pictures from being merely a nine days’ wonder. It remained for a 
Frenchman to take the hint thus given, and to paint for mere blague 
what the German had done in all honesty ; from Von Uhde’s “ Last 
Supper ” was developed Jean Béraud’s “Christ and Magdalene at 
the Boulevardier’s Dinner-Party.” Already, last summer, there 
were other renderings of the same subject at the Champ-de-Mars ; 
one in particular, Edelfelt’s, of no small importance as a true open- 
air study in his native hills. But Jean Béraud’s was the picture of 
the year, and all Paris crowded to see it, just as all London was then 
erowding to wonder at Mr. Fildes’ “Sick Room,” as it once came in 
its throngs for a look at Mr. Frith’s “ Derby Day.” That this year 
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there should be a dozen scenes from the New Testament for every- 
one shown last was a foregone conclusion ; such a chance of success 
was not lightly to be neglected. Now, Christ figures in flowered 
Japanese dressing-gown, among the silver and glass and bric-d-brac 
of a modern dining-room, according to M. Blanche ; in the peasant’s 
“pub,” breaking bread among its litter, according to M. Lhermitte. 
He stands blessing the children against a would-be Monet sky; he 
hangs on the cross in a display of fireworks meant to represent 
clouds. Béraud, not content with his first effort, transports Gol- 
gotha to the hill of Montmartre ; Montenard must perforce introduce 
the woman of Samaria into a Provencal olive-orchard; Dubufe 
makes his Italian /oggia the home of the Madonna ; even Deschamps 
deserts his babies and simpering peasant children for an Ecce Homo 
as empty and affected as the holiest imbecility of Guido Reni. The 
old men, when they painted Christs, and Saints, and Virgins, may 
not have had much more genuine feeling for their subjects. Many 
a light jest on monastic fresco, many an indecent sally on cathedral 
carving, shows that they did not always work in the spirit of reverence 
with which we like to credit them. But frescos, and carvings, and 
pictures were done to supply a large and healthy demand, not to 
create a fad, as short-lived as foolish. It was because orders for 
them were given, not in the endeavour to palm them off on the 
public, that Rembrandt and° Velasquez, Rubens and Titian, pro- 
duced their altar-pieces. When they worked solely for their own 
pleasure they turned to the world about them, not to the Bible and the 
lives of the saints. And if they, like the primitives, gave the back- 
grounds and the costumes they knew, to Christ and his saints, it was 
because the painter was not then expected to be an archmologist 
and traveller as well. But a treatment which was natural and 
sincere with them is artificial and forced for a Jean Béraud or a 
Blanche. If beauty of colour or form, if charm of style or strength 
of individuality justified this choice of subject, there need be no 
word of blame. One man may find inspiration in the New Testa- 
ment while another seeks it in the music-halls. In the Christs of 
the Champ-de-Mars, however, there is nothing but cheap cleverness 
to serve as excuse for what must seem blasphemy to many, and for 
what proves to be artistic burrenness. 

But if to represent Christ realistically be a road to notoriety, so 
also is it to clothe natural things in a garb of mysticism—to paint 
the ideal, as Octave Uzanne would say. For, on the one hand, Sar 
Peladon with his first Salon of the “ Rosy Cross,” has made the new 
fashion—the Salon for which the Mage himself has offered his apolo- 
gies, but which at least set the Paris world to talking. And on the 
other hand, Frenchmen have just heard that there was once a pre- 
Raphaelite school, and that Mr. Burne-Jones still paints in Eng- 
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land, and to their English tailors and “ five o’ clocks” they would 
» add English art, and so round out their Anglomania. If to be a 
symbolist instead of a naturalist, if to paint souls in faces instead of 
' blood pouring from wounds, is what the public now wants, ’tis 
easy for the painter to be in the swim, and no great harm is done. 
_ In the Champ-de-Mars, to satisfy this new whim, ladies who are a 
_ eross between a Puvis de Chavannes and a Burne-Jones walk through 
mystic meadows ; strange enigmatical figures stray in Cazin land- 
seapes, Dagnan Madonnas crouch low in occult draperies, children 
out of Holman Hunt’s canvases wander toward the Rising of the 
Sun. And these latter-day mystics apparently never doubt that 
thus to interpret a subject which is not theirs is to expose their own 
emptiness, and to defeat their end by the trivial affectation of their 
pretences. Moreover, the beautiful, frankly decorative arrange- 
ments of Aman-Jean, Burne-Jones’ series of studies, Schwabe’s 
illustrations to Zola’s Réve, are all here to emphasize more strongly 
the feebleness of the imitator. For again, let it be repeated, it is 
not the subject which offends—the great artist paints what he likes, 
and no one of sense questions his right to do so—it is the debased 
adaptation of it by the painter who has but the tricks of his trade 
for artistic capital. 

In the sculpture galleries are the same signs of decadence. In 
them interest dwindles for those who come from the Royal Academy, 
from the busts of Mr. Gilbert and the Shelley of Mr. Ford. Really 
nowhere does work seem alive and vigorous, save in the black and 
white rooms, where the lithographs of Jouanne and Fuchs at the 
Champs-Elyseés, of Lunois at the Champ-de-Mars, show that this 
one branch of art at the present moment is in the healthiest stage of 
its development. 

What will come out of the present decadence, or interregnum, it 
is too soon to predict. One need not be foolishly confident in human 

' capacity to believe that it will be something good. The sham 
mysticism and the sham Christianity cannot last; but if they help 
to prove that beauty in a work of art is the one great essential, and 
subject, whether debasing or ennobling, a minor consideration, 
they will not have had their day in vain. The cheap imitations of 
Monet and Chéret are deplorable enough, but if they be forerunners 
of the general revolt against the lifeless convention of the schools, 
who will pronounce them useless? The stage of uncertainty through 
which the picture-buying public is passing may make that public 
Tealise the value of originality ; the heterodoxy of a Benjamin- 
Constant may prepare the way for the great genius of modern times. 
After all, it is as pleasant to hope as to despair. 

ExizabETu Rosins PENNELL. 
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Ir we are ever to possess an army adequate either to the increasing 
expenditure of the taxpayer or to the growing responsibilities of our 
empire, the nation itself must take a more permanent interest in this 
portion of its defence than it has hitherto shown. We are roused 
by recurring scares, or we get up a passing enthusiasm for some 
novel or popular arm, and there the matter usually ends. The fact, 
indeed, cannot cause surprise, for the first condition of greater 
interest is greater knowledge. In very many districts, and those, too, 
rural neighbourhoods from which the strongest of our recruits should 
come—the districts of unskilled labour where army service need be 
no disqualification for subsequent employment—even a solitary 
soldier is now seldom seem. Battalions are constantly, and as 
many think, needlessly on the move from barrack to barrack, but 
none march through these country villages. The recruiting officer, 
too, is almost equally unknown, while the territorial regiment itself 
is stationed anywhere except in the county to which it nominally 
belongs. In the towns, on the other hand, where its quarters are 
usually the result of antiquated police requirements rather than 
military convenience, little or nothing is done to make the Service 
attractive. Military bands. are rarely heard except on payment, or 
at seaside resorts where the bandsmen are absent from their regi- 
ments and are practically earning a livelihood as civilians, The 
officers of the army seldom wear its uniform. Sentry work is the 
tedious task the soldier is most often seen to perform. The old 
confusion between military duties and those of the police still 
lingers on, and the Home Office, it appears, is solely responsible for 
much unnecesary sentry-go both at Windsor and in London. 
Three or four or more guardsmen are thus employed where one 
constable would suffice, and the efficiency of the soldier is sacrificed 
to a small economy in the estimates for police. 

The tax-payer, who loses interest in an army which he never 
sees, is the easy prey of optimist officials and fatuous after-dinner 
speeches. What he really knows is that the numbers of the fi rce 
look large on paper, and that he pays many millions in army esti- 
mates. He leaves it to his representatives in Parliament, or the 
Government, or.the military authorities to do the rest, with a hope 
in the background that if these all blunder or fail in their duty his 
money bags will turn the scale, or the pluck of the soldier will once 
again atone for the inefficiency of his chiefs. 

He trusts to broken reeds. Money can no longer make up for 
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es waste of time, or courage atone for disorganisation. As for the 
House of Commons, which votes the funds, if some service journals 
represent fairly the military mind, the administration of the 
forces which guard our trade and empire is a subject upon which 
the ordinary tax-payer or his civilian representative has small 
tight to form an opinion. The empty benches on an evening when 
army or navy estimates are being discussed are evidence that the 
tepresentatives of the tax-payer themselves passively encourage this 
yiew—and thus, while the military member expends his energy 
* in defence of the divine right of officers of the Guards to live out 
of barracks, or the dubious claims of purchase colonels, the army 
itself falls into the condition which the report of the Wantage 
Committee partially describes, and which says little to justify the 
simple confidence hitherto shown in either governments themselves 
or their military advisers. 

This neglect to examine the army votes, to see that the country 
obtains something like an adequate return for the vast sums 
expended, is due to a variety of causes. A considerable section of 
the House of Commons, probably a dwindling section, entertain 
a dislike to almost all military expenditure. Others regard the 
strength of the navy as an excuse for the weakness of the army. 
Others think that economy is best exhibited in cutting down the 
total amount estimated rather than in securing good results for 

© the expense incurred. This, it seems, is the simple system of the 
Treasury itself. So, at least, reported Sir James Stephen’s Com- 
mission. Others prefer to criticise only if their opponents are in 
office. Others have not the time to study a special subject, even one 
of such national interest asthis. Buta chief reason, no doubt, is the 
idea that such matters are too technical for the civilian mind, and the 
puzzled but loyal partisan all the more meekly acquiesces in that view 
when Liberal and Conservative leaders join hands, as they always do, 
to defend their common administration of the army, in the face of 
constantly recurring scandals, and in despite of repeated censures 
from innumerable Committees and Royal Commissions of their own 
appointment. 

The carefully fostered theory of the incapacity of the civilian to 
form an opinion is manifestly absurd in relation to many principal 
matters of military administration. In all the manufacturing 
departments of the army the tendency is really in the opposite 
direction. Officers are being replaced by civilian chiefs, and those 
departments are being treated as they should be treated—in the same 

manner asordinary business concerns. The civilian can readily learn 
as much as the average officer knows about the terms of enlistment, 
the feeding, the clothing, the health, the barracks of the soldier. 
The organisation of an army in peace does not differ in most material 
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respects from that of the servants of a great railway company. It is 
almost solely in such matters as discipline, drill, tactics, and strategy, 
that the military man may claim a special and exclusive voice, and 
it would be well if officers themselves could speak with satisfaction 
of the present condition of the army in these particular respects. 

The popularity of some other institutions increases rather than 
the reverse as they cease from active and assume ornamental duties. 
But when the fleets of possible rivals are increasing, and the work 
for our own fleet also increases, when our trade travels more and more 
inland, and our land frontiers themselves are enormously extending, 
this is not a time for the army to lapse into the ornamental stage. 

“The army parades but does not fight” is an axiom impossible 
for us to accept, and yet, from no want of numbers, from no want 
of money, from no want of courage either in officers or privates, our 
home army is apparently—indeed, admittedly—in that condition ; 
because neither numbers nor money nor courage alone can give us 
what is needed without the governing brain or will, or both, which 
are alike wanted, and it would seem alike wanting. 

An establishment of 700,000 men is in number, at any rate, ade- 
quate to our necessities, and when we compare the amount spent upon 
that. force with the military expenditure of Continental powers, and 
make every possible allowance for the extra cost of a voluntary army, 
our expenditure is surely large enough to make that army as it should 
be made, the “ finest little fighting machine in the world.” Of 
these 700,000 men, some 70,000, or one-tenth of the whole, are 
stationed in India, and in regard to them, indeed, the opinion of 
experts is almost unanimous that they are equal, if not superior, to 
any similar number of troops in any country of the world. It is to 
the forces under the charge of the authorities at home, the most 
costly by far of all army administrations anywhere, that public 
attention should be vigorously applied. 

It is true, no doubt, that the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons which recently inquired into the Army Estimates reported 
that very great deficiencies—such, for instance, as a want of proper 
barracks, still existed. But because a department has failed to 
provide even primary necessaries out of a vast expenditure, that 
surely is no proof that the amount as a whole has been wisely spent. 
The argument points in the opposite direction, and Lord Wolse- 
ley, speaking as a practical soldier, plainly says, “The country 
pays for an inferior article a price which should be ample to give 
it a most effective fighting machine.” He implies that this “ fuss 
and feathers ” army is ornamental rather than useful. The real test, 
however, is not opinions, but facts; and those facts are best arrived 
at by comparing the cost of our own army with that of the fighting 
forces of France and Germany. We spend a great deal more than they, 
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d have a great deal less, even in numbers, to show for it, to say 
thing of our inferiority in quality, homogeneity, and general pre- 
Mi paration for war. 
’ France spends annually some 284 millions sterling on her army. 
’ The total expenditure of the German army this year is also 284 
~ millions, of which 4} millions are an extraordinary expenditure 
_ onfield-guns and rifles of a new pattern. The German navy estimate 
is just £4,800,000. Our naval expenditure is £16,571,000, but, of 
" course, our navy has far more duties to perform than theirs. On 
the other hand, our army takes a much smaller share in the general 
' defence of the empire. Yet we spend upon it much more than 
France or Germany spend upon their armies, some 33 millions a 
year as against 30 millions at the most. A return just issued show- 
ing the net estimated expenditure upon the home army alone (the 
army, that is to say, under War Office control) gives £17,631,000 
to be voted in army estimates, and £988,500 to be advanced from 
the Consolidated Fund, or a total of £18,619,500. This sum, how- 
ever, by no means represents the real expenditure. The actual cost 
_ of the home army is some 203 millions. The difference of nearly 
2 millions is chiefly due to the fact that the Indian Government 
(besides 13 millions spent on the forces in India) contributes £850,000 
to the expenses of the army at home, while the colonies pay us 
' £250,000 and Egypt £87,000. Such questionable items as stop- 
pages of soldiers’ pay account for a further £250,000. All these 
large sums are deducted in the estimates from the actual cost. 

To compare the total cost of our paid voluntary army with that of 
the conscript armies of the Continent would, of course, be grossly 
unfair. The possibility of comparison, however, is not to be disposed 
of by speaking of ours as a paid and theirs as unpaid armies. Abroad 
the officers are all paid, and the non-commissioned officers are very 
highly paid indeed. In France each non-commissioned officer who 
agrees to extend his service for three years receives a bonus of 
£100. Germany spends some 8 millions sterling and France 7 mil- 
lions upon pay alone. On the other hand, ours is not a paid army 
to the extent which is generally assumed. Two-fifths of it, the Volun- 
teers, are not paid at ail, whether officers or men. Another one- 
fifth, the Yeomanry and Militia, are paid for only twelve and 
twenty-eight days respectively in the year. Thus only the remain- 
_ing two-fifths are in receipt of daily pay. The privates of the 
Regulars and Reserve receive £4,800,000, of the Yeomanry £25,000, 
of the Militia £250,000, taking something over a total of 5 
millions sterling. These include a very large number of lance 
corporals, who in our army only draw pay as privates, but who in the 
French and German armies are treated as non-commissioned officers, 
and receive extra pay accordingly. They are about the hardest- 
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worked men in the army, and our treatment of them is an extra- 
ordinary piece of penny-wise pound-foolish policy. The money 
expended on such items as honorary colonelcies might be devoted to 
this object with good practical results. 

If we deduct 5 millions from the 19 millions, which are a very 
low estimate indeed for the annual cost of the home army, we have 
still 14 millions left as the total charge after the one great element 
of difference between Continental armies and our own, the pay of the 
men, has been removed. To allow every margin for other indirect 
results of this difference, though they are difficult to trace or imagine, 
I take the figure as 13 instead of 14 mill’ons. 

What quantity of men do we obtain for this sum? This year’s 
estimates show a total of only 557,000, including, of course, the 
Reserves, and excluding the British troops serving in and paid by 
India. Every man in any way liable to service is included. For 
the corresponding 28, or say 30 millions, France can show 2,800,000 
men and Germany 2,301,000 under twelve years’ service, with an 
enormous force of trained men organised behind them again. But 
if we deal merely with the figures of 2,301,000 and 2,800,000, 
we arrive even thus at some startling results. If we take the 
whole British force of 557,000 men, and compare them, good and 
bad, with the Regulars and Reserve of the two armies named, each 
of our units represents an expenditure annually of £23 10s., each 
German unit of £13 10s., and each French unit of £11 10s. 
If we limit the comparison to our Regulars and Reserve our unit 
costs £60 as against £13 10s. for the German and £11 10s. for the 
Frenchman. Their Reserves, it must be remembered, are periodi- 
cally trained, while ours are not; and, of course, the pay of our 
privates must be added to the above figures in each instance. 

Yet “More money ” is still the cry in high places of the army, 
and, if more is really required, the taxpayers are rich enough, and 
should be patriotic enough, and alive enough to their own interests, to 
grantit. But two facts cool the ardour of even the most patriotic tax- 
payer. He is carefully kept in the dark as to the condition of the 
national defence. ‘I think,” said the general in whom, perhaps, 
he believes the most, to the Royal Commission over which Sir 
James Stephen presided, “‘one of the most serious complaints that 
could be brought against our system of administration of the army, 
and our system of government as it bears on the army, is that we do 
not tell the truth to the English people.” And when with difficulty 
the curtain is raised for a moment or two in Parliament he sees not 
efficiency but the reverse—rotten accoutrements, bad meat, bending 
bayonets, bursting guns, insanitary barracks, and he thinks that 
before army officials are trusted with still larger funds they should 
learn to make better use of those which they now misspend. 
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” The latest, and it is to be hoped the last, book of revelation is the 
 yeport, with the evidence, of Lord Wantage’s Committee. Of late 

especially these Committees and Commissions have been almost 
innumerable. They have all two inherent defects. They are not 
yesponsible official bodies, and they can only deal with isolated 
portions of a subject which needs to be dealt with systematically 
as a whole. If they are appointed to supply the War Office 
with information, it seems strange that the very elementary facts 
they disclose were not long age known to a department so fully 
manned as the War Office notoriously is. If they are nominated 
to afford information to the taxpayer, why is the evidence so 
frequently withheld, as happened in the case of Lord Harting- 
ton’s Commission? The excuse that the foreigner might gain 
information is worth very little in view of the fact that he already 
knows more than the long-suffering Englishman, and also in 
view of the generous manner in which our dockyards and arsenals 
are thrown open to his inspection. The further fact that, whether 
the evidence be published or not, the recommendations of the Com- 
mission are seldom followed up, is another good reason for distrust of 
such bodies. They labour long, and their advice is excellent, but 
to the responsible minister they are chiefly valuable to tide him over 
a crisis until public opinion has once more gone to sleep. 

These Committees and Commissions have recently dealt with some 
most momentous questions, with matters which constitute the A B 
and C of military efficiency. Strange disclosures have been made as 
to the personnel, the matériel, the administration alike; but the system 
under which such scandals were possible and, indeed, inevitable, in 
its principal aspects is still the same. Sir James Stephen, presiding 
in 1887 over a Royal Commission of quite exceptional importance, 
and dealing with the whole system under which warlike stores were 
adopted into the army, condemned it vigorously, root and branch. 
The Secretary of State, he said, was nominally responsible for every- 
thing, and just for that reason was really responsible for nothing. 
“His extraordinary position prevents the possibility of the establish- 
ment of a consistent and continuous system of administration; it 
destroys responsibility; it practically prevents the public from know- 
ing for what purpose their money is raised, or how it is applied.” 
Going to the actual question of the supply of all warlike stores, he 
remarks: “In order to make an economical provision for efficient 
service, it is necessary to have clear answers to three distinct ques- 
tions: (1) What do we want? (2) What is the least price at 
which we can get what we want? (3) How much of what we want 
can we afford to buy this year? To the first of these questions our 
present system gives no answer at all. The second and third are 
practically answered by the result of the undignified scramble just 
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described. Extravagant demands are met by arbitrary reductions.” 
“Inventors in general, and leading gunmakers in particular, are 
afraid of entering into communication with the War Department. 
It is because they think that any committee with which they com. 
municate, will either adopt or take hints from their inventions with- 
out paying for them.” How much of all this has been dealt with 
and remedied? The Commission made a strong recommendation 
that a fixed standard as to the amount of stores which should be 
kept in hand for service should be laid down by experts, and that 
annual statements should be published showing the public how the 
existing stores stood in relation to this necessary standard. The 
fact, as stated by Lord Wolseley to the Wantage Committee, that we 
could not yet mobilise even one army corps for want of stores, shows 
how much attention has been paid to this masterly report. 

But defects of matériel are partially remedied or rather per- 
haps wholly forgotten. Even so noteworthy a deficiency as Lord 
Wolseley discloses is revealed only to be lost sight of amid a mass 
of more startling revelations as to the two remaining branches, tke 
administration of the army and its personnel. 

It is not many months since Lord Hartington’s Commission 
reported on the strange and complete want of co-operation between 
the two sister services, the army and the navy, as “an unsatisfactory 
and dangerous condition of affairs.” ‘It has been given in evidence 
before us that no combined plan of operations for the defence of the 
Empire in any given contingency has ever been worked out or decided 
upon by the two departments; that some of the questions connected 
with the defence of military ports abroad, and even of those at home, 
are still in an unsettled condition, and that the best mode of garrison- 
ing some of the distant coaling-stations is also undecided.” The 
practical man of business on the Commission, Mr. Ismay, confines his 
separate report to this point alone: ‘“ There is a want of all proper 
means of authoritatively settling questions at issue between the two 
departments, of apportioning to each its responsibility in certain 
matters of defence, and of holding a balance between the demands of 
the army and those of the navy.” 

What has been, as usual, the result? The Naval Volunteers have 
been disbanded. The Prime Minister meets the ministers respon- 
sible for the army and navy to discuss army and navy matters 
together—as, indeed, it is to be presumed they always did. The 
military methods of coast defence are*the amusement of the navy, 
and whether soldiers or marines are to garrison our coaling-stations 
js still a bone of contention for the rival services. 

It was already known, for General Brackenbury had himself told 
the army estimates committee so long back as May, 1887, how far- 
reaching was the “ want of any such great central thinking depart- 
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mnt” as the general staff of the German army, “the powerful 
in of the military body, to the designs of which brain the whole 
ody is made to work.” We had no reason, therefore, in the 
ibsence of such a Brain, to expect that far-seeing and careful 
preparation for war which ‘is the work of the general staff 
abroad. But we had a right to hope that the War Office and the 
Horse Guards between them would at least be adequate to the 
_ ordinary routine in times of peace. To settle their differences or 
. to allay their jealousies is no part of the duty of the long-suffering 
‘taxpayer. But to be agreed, at least, upon the general system of 
: army administration, and to loyally uphold that system when. once 
" established is, at first sight at least, the paramount duty of the civil 
‘and the military departments alike. But here, again, not even tke 
first step has been taken towards either joint action or separate 
fesponsibility by two sets of servants of one common country. To 
decide what the duties of an army are, and to fix the size of the army 
in accordance with those duties, seems an ordinary and necessary 
‘precaution viewed from the point of economy or of efficiency, or 
both. But what does the Adjutant-General tell us? ‘We have 
always, from the military side of the administrative part of the army, 
desired to be told what the duties of the army are, what the country 
expects the army to do, but we have never been exactly informed 
on these points.’’ So much for a clear idea of the work to be done. 
‘What of the numbers needed to do it? “I suppose,” says the 
chairman, Lord Wantage, “the establishment of the army has been 
fixed: with a view to perform certain duties?” ‘I am afraid,” replies 
_ the Adjutant-General, “‘I must rather traverse your statement. The 
' establishment is not fixed directly with regard to certain duties, it 
is only fixed incidentally. The duties of the home army are, in the 
main, to keep up the army abroad by drafts of the proper age and 
training.”’ The whole gist of the Wantage report is that even that 
main but most humble duty it cannot perform; while the defence 
of the mother country would, in Lord Wolseley’s opinion, mainly 
fall upon the Volunteers. And as with the line so with the reserve. 
“Until that” (the definite object of the army) “is laid down it is 
impossible,” adds the Adjutant-General, “to know what an adequate 
reserve is. We do not know what we are keeping a reserve for.” 
“We have never,” joins in Sir Evelyn Wood, ‘come to any decision, 
as far as I know, as to what an adequate reserve is.” 

But the same state of confusion and indecision and cross purposes 
is unfortunately quite as apparent even when some definite system 
or principle of action has been, as we all supposed, clearly and 
finally settled. A system of linked battalions, with short service 
and a large reserve, was adopted by Parliament and the nation almost 
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a quarter of acentury ago. Yet in 1892 a Committee reports that 
“the organization of the army ought to be made a subject in all 
examinations for promotion”! and they specially refer to Lord 
Wolseley’s evidence. What does he say? That very few officers 
yet know the system of 1872, on which our army is organized, and 
that even officers commanding regiments need to have some oppor- 
tunity given them of learning what that organization is. Is our 
army in this sense too a nursery? ‘ We have never laid down,” 
he adds, “that officers commanding regimental districts should 
know thoroughly the organization of the army. No man has 
ever been punished for running counter to the organization of 
the army, or praised for carrying out that system.” “ It is not 
the organization which has broken down, but it is chiefly because 
that organization has not been fully and properly, and in deed and 
spirit, carried out that we have brought upon us most of our present 
difficulties.” One reason which Lord Wolseley gives for this is 
significant. ‘The commanding officers and all regimental officers 
of a battalion in the old days had very little to do, but under the 
short-service system they have a great deal to do now; therefore it 
is only natural that short service should not commend itself to 
officers of the army generally.” ‘‘ We must let officers command- 
ing regimental districts know that the organization is to be held 
to, and that they will be punished if they do not carry it out. 
Many of those colonels commanding districts do little or nothing. 
I should like to see one or two of the idle ones removed ; it would 
make the others sit up, and our recruiting would be much better 
than it is.” . 

Unfortunately even a greater offender is the War Office itself. 
Sir A. Haliburton, with praiseworthy independence, presses this 
point firmly. A close comparison, he tells us, of the short-service 
system, as originally designed, with the same system as at present 
administered at once discloses the measures necessary to remedy the 
existing difficulty. One simple remedy consists in loyally adhering 
to the elementary rules of the established system. That system 
required a number of battalions at home equal to the number of 
battalions abroad, and that the number of men should be as uniform 
as possible in every battalion at home and in every battalion abroad. 
There are, in fact, however, eleven more battalions at home than 
abroad, and the home battalions vary in number from 721 to 921 
men. The Commander-in-Chief, it appears, has constantly appealed 
to the Secretary of State, but the difficulty has as constantly gone 
on increasing. The machinery is out of gear, and has now almost 
wholly broken down. Successive governments, the committee 
report, have failed to carry out the principles of administration 








accepted twenty years ago, “the provisions of the system which 





. not been carried out being precisely those essential to its 
guccessful working.” 

- The remedy now proposed at the War Office is to treat all the 
Datialions at Gibraltar, and some of the battalions at Malta, “as if 
they were at home”! But Lord Wolseley pertinently says that this 
is to throw dust in the eyes of the English people, and make 


‘them think we have established some sort of balance between the 
~ number of battalions at home and abroad. “ You might just as well 


treat the battalions in India as home battalions.’’ 

When we descend from the general system or want of system to 
its particular results, the same kind of facts still face us. 

1. The eight battalions first on the roster at Aldershot are kept at 
a much higher strength than the remainder, at considerable incon- 
yenience to the general scheme, with the idea that standing thus at 
nearly war strength they are more ready than any others for service 
in India, or possibly (the official evidence is contradictory on 
this point) for a small war. Yet in point of fact they are, as Mr. 
Knox, the Accountant-General, tells us, the most inefficient battalions 
of them all. ‘To raise them from between 600 and 700 to their 
higher establishment, perhaps nearly 400 men have to be passed 
into them all in one year; that necessarily produces a very bad 
battalion,” i.c., one exceptionally full of immature and untrained 
recruits. 

2. Next to service in India our many small wars most call for due 
preparation and some settled system. Yet “no plan that I know 
of,” continues Mr. Knox, ‘“‘has been worked out by any committee, 
or by the War Office, with a view of meeting that emergency.” 
The Adjutant-General further tells us that we could not send either 
these eight battalions, the first on the roster, or indeed any bat- 
talions of- the 1st Army Corps on service abroad, unless indeed we 
drew heavily from the Reserve, and the Reserve is not liable for service 
in small wars at all. 

8. But what, then, of more serious wars? The Reserve is main- 
tained specially for a great national emergency, for “imminent 
national danger.” And in such case its object is to complete the 
first line to fighting strength. With the great number of very 
young recruits in all home battalions the Reserve must probably form 
the larger proportion of the actual first line, and “ we are depending 
entirely upon our Reserves,” says Colonel Goldsmid, “to put us into 
a state of efficiency for war.” Yet what is their condition? The 
Adjutant-General indeed gravely asserts that they are “in a very 
efficient state.” The unsophisticated civilian may be excused for 
thinking otherwise. Efficiency, to begin with, must bear some rela- 
3L2 
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tion to the adequacy of their numbers and the object for which they 
are maintained. The Adjutant-General, however, admits, ‘It is 
impossible to know what an adequate Reserve is. We do not know 
what we are keeping a Reserve for.” And that Reserve is the back- 
bone of our first line! ‘“ What are the duties of the Reserve ?” the 
Commander-in-Chief is asked. ‘‘ None at all. Under the conditions 
I have read out they are bound to come out when called, but other- 
wise they have no duties, and they get paid for doing nothing.” 
“‘ As we never see them, we do not know whether they are qualified 
to take their place in the ranks.” In any case Sir Redvers Buller 
reports that as regards numbers alone we are deficient of 12,050 
Reservists to bring two army corps up to war establishment to send 
abroad. Passing from quantity to quality, we discover that they 
are not drilled, and they do not even come up for payment and 
inspection before an officer of the army, as formerly, but, for pur- 
poses of so-called economy, are now paid by Post Office orders 
instead. They are not any longer medically inspected, and 
we have scarcely any evidence that the men are actually in 
these islands at all. ‘No other nation in the world would rely 
upon such a Reserve,” is Lord Wolseley’s natural comment on these 
facts. 

4. If such is our state of preparation for a war, either great or 
small, abroad, this costly army of ours is useful at least for home 
defence? That is not the opinion of the military authorities them- 
selves. Half of the men in the Duke of Connaught’s command “ are 
not,” his Royal Highness says, “even up to carrying their kit.” 
The present adjutant-general admits “ we have not a single infantry 
battalion effective at home.” His predecessor says that, except the 
Guards, they are all “like a lemon when all the juice is squeezed 
out of it,” and “ unfit in every way to go into the field.” To resist 
an invader we should have to keep all the many immature men in 
the ranks and “do the best we could.” ‘They would be better than 
nothing, but they would be much better than Volunteers, upon 
whom the principal defence of the country would have to fall in the 
event of an invasion.” 

5. The main causes of this inefficiency are the youth and limited 
training of these troops, the need of “ stiffening” by the presence of 
old soldiers in the ranks, and the inexperience of the non-commis- 
sioned officer. To improve this condition of things we take no less 
than 13,000 men at the home stations alone, set them on work 
which is purely civilian employment, render them daily unavailable 
for the ordinary duty roster, and thus throw a vast amount of 
sentry and other extra work upon their comrades. The Deputy 
Assistant Adjutant-General speaks of the number so employed as 
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enormous and incredible.” In every cavalry regiment 50 men 
“are employed as officers’ servants alone. At Aldershot, besides the 
~~ servants of staff officers, regimental officers alone thus employ 480 
| men, many of whom everywhere are the older soldiers. Sir Evelyn 
| Wood says that at Aldershot again he cannot get a sufficient number 
- even of non-commissioned officers on parade on account of the many 
duties, such as those of cooks, &c., on which they are constantly 
- employed. On the hard-worked immature recruit the result is 
gpecially severe. The present practice as to guards and sentries and 
“employed men” generally, is a legacy from the long-service system, 
when, after recruit drill was over, there was little to do and there 
were many to do it. Now the home battalion is a hard-worked 
military machine for educating great numbers of recruits in a short 
time; and neither the health of the recruit, nor the efficiency of 
the battalion, can spare so many men from the daily and necessary 
duties of the soldier. Yet here is the very work on which a Reserve 
man might be well employed. 

6. One of the two main reasons assigned in the German official 

_ reports for the defeat of the French army was .the fact of its incom- 
plete, though still considerable, division into organised army corps. 
Twenty years have passed since then, and for the last five of them 
we have been free from even small wars, and from what is almost as 
mischievous, the repeated changes of Ministers for War. We have 
been led to believe that, although some six years ago no organisation 

_ of our home forces practically existed at all, now at last we could 
almost equal the boast of Marshal Leboeuf himself, and were organised 
to the last man and! ready to the last button. It is in the regular 
forces we must suppose that this complete preparation would be 
first apparent. Yet the Commander-in-Chief “ doubts” whether we 
could mobilise one single army corps at short notice; and Lord 
Wolseley questions whether we have yet got the necessary stores. 
and equipment for even that very modest force. If this is the 
organisation of the regulars, what are the facts about Yeomanry, 
Militia, and Volunteers, whether their duties lie in garrison or in 
the field ? 

The indifferent use we thus make of the soldier when we have 
got him is much more serious even than the difficulty which we now 
have to get him. For a growing disorganization at headquarters 
is less easy of explanation, and therefore of remedy, than the decreas- 
ing stature of the recruits. Indeed it is a matter for surprise that as 
things are the young soldier is actually so good as he is. That even 
physically he is much inferior to the long-service recruit, is by no 
means certain. In 1866 the Adjutant-General of the day reported 
to a Royal Commission that “ half the men who enlist into the ser- 
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vice who represent themselves as eighteen, are ‘not eighteen. [ 
daresay that not one-half are above sixteen.” The young soldiers 
of Italy, France, or Germany to-day are by no means all models of 
manly vigour. We see the worst of our own men in the very 

battalions which are most under public notice, the battalions on a 
high establishment at Aldershot, specially and foolishly overloaded 
with an undue proportion of recruits. But we do not see them 
when, after two years’ service, they form part of the splendid force 
in India. The Guards, too, with the shortest service of all, do not 
appear to a civilian eye as the children which some witnesses describe. 
The faults of the Reserve are due, not to the age or physical qualities 
of the men, but to the utter neglect of the War Office to recognise 
the Reserve as what it is everywhere else, and ought to be made 
here too—almost the most valuable portion of the first line. Yet 
when everything possible is said, 12,000 special enlistments in one 
year are an ominous fact. And what kind of man, indeed, can you 
expect to get if you give him neither fair pay nor fair play? The 
very period of seven years, for which he is usually enlisted for service 
with the colours, is, as Lord Roberts wrote in 1884, “ perhaps as fatal 
a period as could have been fixed upon, whether the convenience and 
welfare of the soldier or the interest of the State be considered.” It 
is much too long for the man who looks to re-enter civil life ; it is 
much too short for the soldier who makes soldiering his first object. 

But be that as it may, the private is at least entitled to pay 
equivalent to that of the unskilled labourer, and in finding what 
that equivalent is we must remember that the unskilled labourer is 
of all ages—often old, weakly, tied down to one spot, and shut out from 
free competition—and that he sacrifices neither his liberty nor his 
life. Less than such a minimum as this is not fair pay. To entrap 
our soldiers by the trickily-worded posters and pamphlets of the War 
Office or the recruiting-sergeant’s irresponsible interpretations of 
them is not only not fair play, but a national fraud. The recruit thinks, 
and, unless he were a trained casuist, would have reason to think 
that a full shilling, free food, free clothing, free doctoring are pro- 
mised.’ He does not receive that which he expects, and he pays 
away a good deal in stoppages, about which he is not told before- 
hand. Even if the case for fair pay must wait, that for fair play 
cannot wait. The convenient time, of which Sir A. Haliburton 
speaks, is the immediate present, and deception must be stopped at 
once if we have any proper regard for the national honour. 

. The War Office and Horse Guards, on the other hand, with clerks 
innumerable and generals galore, with many millions of taxes and 
the most patient of taxpayers, have had something more than fair 
pay and the fullest fair play. It is only due to the present Secretary 
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~ he has told us, that “absolutely no organization existed to enable 
~ all our forces to be speedily mobilised on the occasion of emergency,” 
- and maneuvres recommenced, volunteers brigaded, barracks rebuilt, 
_ stores decentralised are some of the many reforms in detail for which 
he deserves the credit he has received. But he has unfortunately 
followed the bad example of his predecessors and played fast and 
" loose with the system of army organization which Parliament and 
_ the country deliberately endorsed, and he has not told the country 
either that the system was being ignored or what were the conse- 
quences of so ignoring it. Indeed, he told us last October that “the 
army was never in so good a condition as at present, its officers so 
thoroughly devoted to the study and practice of their profession, or 
its men so well trained and adapted for the work they might have 
to do.”’ 

And yet it is said that the public themselves are to blame because 
they are indifferent to the condition of the army! Even if the 
public were not persistently kept in the dark, it is hardly their duty 
to again adjudicate between the conflicting authorities who contend 
openly for the established system, or covertly for a return to the old 
long service, and who between them have made the army as we find 
itto-day. But they can, of course, remember that the old long ser- 
vice system utterly broke down, and they now learn that the system 
which succeeded it has never been given a fair chance of success. 

In the organization of the army asa whole to form a plan and 
stick to it, and in the treatment of the individual soldier to make a 
promise and keep to it, might not be an original, but it would, it 
appears, be a novel mode of procedure. For the deception of the 
recruit there is no excuse. For officers who differ about systems of 
organization there is, as things stand, much to be said. For how 
can experts decide on a system who are not told what any system is 
for and what the army is intended to do? And it is not the military 
authorities who keep us in the dark, for they are kept too much in 
the dark themselves. While party leaders on both front benches in 
Parliament, disagreeing on all else, agree to describe everything as 
_ being for the best in the best of possible armies, the military chiefs, 

disagreeing, no doubt, as to systems, combine in condemning, with 
patriotic frankness, the dangerous condition of this costly force. 
Which is right the report of Lord Wantage’s committee proves. Is 
it not high time that the nation should more often be told of the 
state of its own defences by its expert authorities at first hand ? 
_ At present we only learn just as much as it suits a party minister to 
tell us. The permanent needs of a nation are surely more important 
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than the passing exigencies of a party. In other and minor matters the 
criticism of opponents is some guarantee for efficiency. But on this 
great subject ministers and ex-ministers alike maintain a silence which 
no doubt they think discreet; and except for the chance revelations of 
irresponsible committees, the public has no trustworthy means of 
knowledge. And this ignorance of the public is not balanced by 
any real responsibility on the part of those who know the facts. The 
military expert gives his frank opinion of some pressing necessity ; 
but his advice is not followed and his responsibility ends. The 
politician declines to accept his opinion; it is not convenient to the 
party to adopt it just yet ; the public does not know that it has been 
given at all; even if the fact leaks out the party will rally round its 
minister, and his opponents, whose own minister has done the same 
. thing in his day, make a half-hearted attack or none at all. The 
country knows nothing. The experts may not enlighten it. The 
party-politicians dare not or will not tell it the whole truth. On one 
side is want of knowledge ; on the other side an absence of all real 
responsibility. What this system has brought us to already is now 
made evident. To what it may some day bring us if it is allowed 
to continue, that, too, must be equally plain. 
R. W. Hansvry. 





ELDER CONKLIN. 
CHAPTER I.—THE HOUSE-WARMING. 


In silence Elder Conklin finished his peaches and cream, as if he 
had not heard what his wife said, and then rose and left the room 
to put on his Sunday clothes. A few moments later his wife fol- 
lowed him, after telling the negro servant-girl to see that her son, 
Jake, went to bed in good time. 

On the Elder’s departure the two young people as if by 
common accord went out on the stoop or verandah which ran 
round the frame-house. It was late September in Southern Kansas. 
The day had been hot, but the chilliness of the evening air be- 
tokened the near approach of the Indian summer. The house stood 
upon the crest of what had been a roll in the prairie, and as the two 
- leant together on the railing of the stoop, they looked out over a 
small orchard of peach-trees to where, a couple of hundred yards 
away, at the foot of the bluff, Cottonwood Creek ran, fringed on 
either bank by the trees which had doubtless suggested its name. 
On the horizon to their right, away over the spears of yellow maize, 
the sun was sinking, a fiery orange-red ball against the pale blue of 
the sky. As the girl turned towards him, perhaps to avoid the level 
rays, Mr. Bancroft hoped she’d go with him to the house-warming. 
A little stiffly Miss Conklin replied that she'd be pleased but— 

“What have I done, Miss Loo, to offend you?” interrupted the 
schoolmaster, with reproach in his tone. 

“ Nothing, I guess,” was the reply, as if surprised at the question. 

“When I first came you were so kind and helped me in every- 
thing. Now for the last two or three days you seem cold and 
sarcastic, as if you were angry with me. I'd be sorry if that were so 
—very sorry.” 

“Didn’t you ask Jessie Stevens to go with you to the house- 
warmin’ ?”’ was Miss Conklin’s retort. 

“No! I certainly didn’t,” replied Mr. Bancroft warmly. 

“Then Seth lied!” Miss Conklin exclaimed. ‘ But I guess he’ll 
not try that again with me. Seth Stevens I mean ; he asked me to go 
with him to-night, and I didn’t give him the ‘mitten,’ as I should if 
I'd thought you were going to ask me.” 

“What do you mean by ‘giving the mitten?’” interrupted Mr. 
Bancroft. 

“Why, I guess it means a refusal; but I only said I was afraid 
T’d have to go with you seein’ you were a stranger. ‘ Afraid,’” she 
repeated, as if the word stung her. “ But he’ll lose nothin’ by 
Waitin’, nothin’. You hear me talk.” And Miss Loo’s eyes flashed. 
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As she stood upright in her excitement Bancroft thought he had 

never seen anybody so lovely. “A perfect Hebe,” he said to himself, 
and started as if he had said the words aloud. The comparison was 
apt. Although Miss Loo Conklin was only seventeen, her figure had 
the full ripeness of womanhood, and her height—a couple of inches 
above the average—helped to make her look older than she was. 
Her face was more than pretty; it was, in fact, as lovely as youth, 
good features, and fine colouring can ever make a face. In fairness 
of complexion and beauty of tint it left nothing to be desired. The 
masses of chestnut hair seemed almost too heavy for the shapely, 
small head: the large blue eyes with their dark lashes were too 
beautiful to be condemned by a youth for want of expression. 
And if the underlip was too full, and the oval of the face too round 
through short curve of jaw and weight of chin—these are not faults 
in a Hebe. Faultless at any rate she must have appeared to her 
young companion, for he tried in vain to control the admiration 
of his gaze. Nothing disturbed, not elated even at what she con- 
sidered to be merely her due, Miss Conklin remained for a few 
moments in silence: then she said— 

“T guess I'll have to go and fix up.” 

At that moment the Elder appeared on the stoop. ‘Ef you’re 
goin’,” he said in the air, as his daughter swept past him into the 
house, “ you'd better hitch Jack up to the light buggy.” 

“Thank you!” said the schoolmaster, and then for the sake of 
saying something, he added, ‘‘ What a fine view.”” But the Elder 
answered nothing, not out of rudeness apparently, but because 
he had nothing to say. 

The strange taciturnity of the man annoyed Bancroft and set him 
thinking. In the couple of weeks which he had passed as a boarder 
in this house, the unconscious rudeness of the Elder was only one of 
many peculiarities which led Bancroft, with his Boston education, to 
look upon these Westerners as belonging almost to a distinct species. 
George Bancroft was a fair specimen of the ordinary middle-class 
Bostonian. He had gone through the University Course with rather 
more than average success, and had the cant, at least, of intellectual 
sympathies. His self-esteem, however, was not based chiefly upon 
his intelligence, but upon the ease with which he conformed to a 
certain standard of conduct. Bancroft’s ideal was of Boston con- 
ventional, perhaps indeed provincial, but its narrowness and dog- 
matic certainty seemed to him to be merits. Each man’s horizon 
conforms to his powers of vision. Not a little of his character 
showed itself in his appearance. In figure he was about middle 
height, and strongly though sparely built. The head was well- 
shaped; the face a lean oval; the features sharply cut; the com- 
plexion, hair, and moustache dark ; the brown eyes of fair size but 
inexpressive, and set too closely together. The juxtaposition of 
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ie eyes revealed a tendency to suspiciousness (Bancroft prided 
> himself on his prudence), just as a prim neatness of dress and 
 @ conscious carriage discovered a vanity which, in an older man, 
would have been fatuous. A richer and more expansive nature would 
' in youth, at least, have sought unconsciously to bring itself into 
sympathy with strange surroundings, but, naturally enough, Ban- 
croft regarded those who differed from his standard in manners or 
conduct as inferior, and this presumption in regard to the Conklins 
was strengthened in him by his manifest superiority in book-learn- 
ing, the importance of which he had been trained to overestimate. 

As they drove from the house, Miss Conklin made her companion 
talk of eastern cities. She wanted to know what Chicago was like, 
and what the people did in New York. Amused by her eager curi- 
osity, Bancroft gave her sketches of both cities, and then went on to 
tell her what he had read and heard of Paris, and Rome, and 
London. But evidently the girl wasn’t interested by her com- 
panion’s praise of the art-life of European capitals or their historical 
associations. So she cut short his disquisition by remarking 
thoughtfully : 

“See here! When I first seed you and knew you was raised 
in Boston and had lived in New York, I jest thought you no account 
for comin’ to this jumpin’-off place. Why did you come out here, 
anyway, and what did you reckon upon doin’? I guess you ain’t 
goin’ to teach school always.” 

The young man flushed under the frankness of the girl’s gaze and 
question, and ‘what seemed to him like contempt in her last words. 
Again he became painfully conscious of the existence of a social 
difference at least between himself and Miss Conklin. He had been 
accustomed to more reticence, and such directness of questioning 
appeared to him an impertinence. But he was so completely under 
the spell of her beauty, that he answered with scarcely a visible hesi- 
tation. 

“T came out here because I want to study law, and wasn’t rich 
enough to doit in the East. I took this school because it was the 
first position offered to me, but I intend, after a term or two, to find 
a place in some lawyer’s office in a town and get admitted to prac- 
tice. If I’d had fifteen hundred dollars I could have done that in 
Boston or New York, but I suppose it’l] all come right in time.” 

“Tf I had been in your place I'd have stayed in New York,” and 
then clasping her hands on her left knee, and looking intently over 
the prairie, she added, “‘ When I get to New York—and that won’t 
be long—I’ll stay there, you bet! I guess New York’s good enuff 
forme. There’s style there,” and she nodded her head decisively as 
she spoke. 

At the Morrises Miss Loo and Bancroft were among the latest 
‘rivals. She stood beside him while he hitched Jack to a post of 
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the fence amidst a crowd of other horses, and afterwards they entered 
the house together. Miss Conklin presented her companion to Mr. 
and Mrs. Morris, and smilingly produced three linen tablecloths 
as her contribution to the warming. They were of course received 
with profuse thanks and compliments, and then Mrs. Morris conducted 
them across the passage into the best sitting-room, which the young 
persons of both sexes had already appropriated, leaving the second 
best room to the old folk. 

In the small square apartment some twenty boys and girls, ranging 
between sixteen and twenty-two years of age, were assembled. The 
boys stood apart at one end of the room, while the girls sat at the 
other end chattering and enjoying themselves. Naturally Mr. Ban- 
croft didn’t go among the young men, none of wkom he knew and 
who seemed to him uncouth lads, With his Eastern training he 
found it more amusing to stand in front of the circle of girls and talk 
with them. By doing this he gave dire offence to the young men. 
But that he only learned later. Suddenly a tall youth advanced 
from his corner and said gruffly, 

“I guess we'd better play somethin’ ?” 

“ Forfeits! Mr. Stevens,” was a girl’s quick reply, and so it was 
arranged to play forfeits in a queer educational fashion. First of 
all Mr. Stevens went out of the room, apparently to think. When 
he came in again, he went over to Miss Conklin and asked her to 
spell “forgive.” After a moment’s pause the girl spelt the word 
correctly. Again Stevens retired, and on his return stopped again 
in front of Miss Conklin, and gave her “reconciliation.” She 
withstood the test triumphantly. Apparently annoyed with the 
pains she took, Stevens, on his next entrance, went over to a pretty, 
quiet girl named Miss Black, and gave her the word “stranger,” 
with a glance at Bancroft, which spread a laugh among the young 
men, Miss Black began with “ strai,” and was not allowed to go 
on, for Mr. Stevens at once presented his arm to her, and led her 
outside into the passage. 

“What takes place outside ?” asked Mr. Bancroft confidentially 
of the girl sitting nearest to him, who happened to be Miss Jessie 
Stevens. She replied with wonder, 

“T guess they kiss each other ! ” 

“Ah! Now I understand,” said Mr. Bancroft to himself, and 
from that moment he watched the game more carefully. He soon 
found that successive pairs called each other out in turn several 
times, and he had ‘begun to tire of the game, when Miss Jessie 
Stevens, who had been called out by a sturdy youth of middle 
height, returned and stopping before him, said “friendship.” Mr. 
Bancroft, of course, spelt it wrongly, and retired outside the door 
with the young girl. As he kissed her cheek, she said to him 
while hastily turning her head away, 
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_ “TI only called you out to give you a chance of taking Loo 
Oonklin ! ” 

Mr. Bancroft thought it wiser not to reply to this, but contented 
himself with thanking her as they entered the room. Then he 
went in front of Miss Conklin, and said “ bumpkin,” adding, by 
way of explanation, ‘‘a rude country fellow.” At once she spelt it 
cheerfully, without the “p.” When the mistake was made plain to 
her, which took some time, she accepted Mr. Bancroft’s arm, and 
went with him into the passage. There he kissed her cheek, 
murmuring, “ At last, Miss Loo!” To which she replied seriously, 

“See here! You’re goin’ to get into a fuss with Seth Stevens if 
you call me out often. And he’s the strongest of them all! You 
ain’t afraid! O.K. then, I guess we’ll pay him out for lyin’.” 

As Mr. Bancroft returned to the room, he became vaguely conscious 
of a scarcely veiled antagonism on the part of the young men. 
But he had hardly time to notice it, when Miss Loo returned and 
said to him demurely “Loo!” Quietly he spelt “You.” Much 
laughter from the girls greeted the innocent pleasantry. 

So the game punctuated by kisses went on, until Miss Conklin came 
in for the fourth time, and stopped again in front of Mr. Bancroft, 
whereupon Seth Stevens moved out of the crowd of young men, 
and said, 

“ Miss Loo Conklin! You know the rule is to change after three 

times.” 
At once she moved in front of the stout young man, Richards, 
who had come forward to support his friend, and said “liar!”’ 
flashing at the same time an angry glance at Seth Stevens. “ Lire,”’ 
spelt Richards, painfully, and the pair retired. As they disap- 
peared, Mr. Bancroft moved over to the young men, and stood 
amongst them. As he did so he measured Seth Stevens care- 
fully. Stevens was tall, fully six feet in height, and although 
somewhat lank, he had the bowed legs and rounded shoulders 
which often go with strength. 

As Bancroft drew near the group, Stevens, turning to a com- 
panion, asked, in contemptuous, drawling tones, 

“Schoolmasters kin talk an’ spell, but kin they fight ?” 

Bancroft took it upon himself to answer quietly, ‘‘ Sometimes.” 

“ Kin you?” asked Stevens, sharply turning to him. 

“Well enough !” 

“We kin try that to-morrow. I'll be in the lot behind Richards’s 
mill at four o’clock.” 

“T’ll be there too,’ was Bancroft’s reply, as he turned carelessly 
and walked again towards the group of girls. 

The game went on as if nothing had happened until the elder 
people came in, and the party broke up. As Mr. Bancroft drove 
homewards with Miss Conklin, he said, 
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“ How can I thank you enough for being so kind to me. You 
called me out often, almost as often as I called you.” 

“I did that to plague Seth Stevens.” 

“ And not at all to please me ? ” 

“ Perhaps a little,” she said, and then silence fell upon them. 

Bancroft could not speak. To him the silence was tremulous with 
vague doubts, the importance of a decisive word weighed upon him, 
and, as usual, his caution led him to restrain his desires. Suddenly 
Miss Conklin spoke in a lower voice than usual, but with an accent 
of coquettish triumph in the question. 

“So you like me after all? Like me really ?” 

“Do you doubt it?” came freighted with reproach the quick 
reply. ‘ But why do you say ‘ after all’?” 

“ Why, you never kissed me comin’ back from church last Sunday, 
and I showed you the school and everythin’ ?” 

“Might I have kissed you then? I was afraid of offending 
you.” 

“Offendin’ me? Well, I guess not! Every girl expects to be 
kissed when she goes out with a man.” 

“Let’s make up for it now, Loo. May I call you Loo?” As he 
spoke, Bancroft’s arm stole round her waist, and again and again he 
kissed her as she answered, 

“That’s my name. But there! I guess you’ve made up enough 
already.” And while she spoke Miss Conklin disengaged herself. 
On reaching the house, however, she put up her lips in the most 
natural manner to be kissed before leaving her companion. 

When safe in his own room, Bancroft sat and thought. Trained in 
the rigid proprieties of his Boston home, he was not prepared’for the 
unconventionality of Western manners. He was jealous, too, of the 
persistent way Stevens had tried to puzzle Loo. It seemed plain to 
him that Stevens in the past had been encouraged by her. This led 
him to believe that her freedom and boldness were peculiar to her- 
self, or at least to her class. And he condemned her with a sense 
of outraged respectability. Besides, he felt somewhat humiliated 
as a man; girls oughtn’t to make advances. She had no business 
to ask him whether he liked her. Yet, as the remembrance 
of her beauty stole over his senses, he became more tolerant; he 
resolved to follow her lead or to improve upon it; he would let 
himself go. After all, why shouldn’t he? He hadn’t begun. And 
if she wished to, it was the least he could do. 

But all the while, at the bottom of his heart there was bitterness. 
He’d have given much to believe that a delicate soul animated 
that lovely form and face. But he tried to smother his disappoint- 
ment, till it was rendered more acute by another thought, almost 
as unjust to the girl as the former one had been. She had got 
him into the fuss with Seth Stevens. That was certain. He did 
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jot care much about it. He was confident enough of his strength 
"and the advantages of his boyish training in the gymnasium to 
_ tegard the trial with equanimity. Still, the girls he had known in 
' the East would never have set two men to quarrel, never, it wasn’t 
womanly. Girls, good girls, he concluded, were by nature peace- 
makers. No, he was afraid she wasn’t womanly. In order to 
‘Tessen the sting of his disappointment, he set himself to think of 
Loo’s beauty, and thinking of that he fell asleep. 


On the following day Bancroft went to his school as usual. The 
girls were not as obtrusive as they had been. Miss Jessie Stevens 
didn’t trouble him by coming up every five minutes to see what he 
thought of her dictation as she had been wont to do. It was 
evident that the girls regarded him as appropriated by Miss Conklin 
and belonging to her. He was rather glad of that: it saved him 
importunate glances and words and the propinquity of girlish forms 
which had been more trying still. And yet he disliked the feeling 
that he had been taken possession of. The forenoon melted into 
afternoon quietly, though there were traces on Jake Conklin’s bench 
of unusual agitation and excitement. To these signs the school- 
master at the time paid small heed. He was absorbed in thinking 
of the evening before and in recalling to memory each word and 
look of Loo. For her beauty and his jealousy were at war. At 
last the time came for breaking up. As he went outside to get into 

the buggy—he had brought Jack with him—he noticed, without 
paying much attention to it, that Jake Conklin was not there to 
anhitch the strap and in various other ways to give proof of a desire 
to ride with him. Then he set off for Richard’s mill, whither, need- 
less to say, Jake and half-a-dozen other urchins, his friends, had 
preceded him as fast as their legs could carry them. 

As soonas he found himself alone the schoolmaster felt that the affair 
was known, and this exasperated him. He was going to drive for 
five miles in order to fight with a country bumpkin, and his scholars 
knew all about it. This unseemly contest, this annoying, stupid 
rencontre had been brought about by Loo Conklin, whose beauty 
held him captive. Well! he would fight and win, and then have 
done with the girl whose lips had doubtless been given to Stevens 
asoften andaseasily astohim. This thought enraged him, while the 
mere idea of fighting Stevens humiliated him. He felt as a knight 
might have felt who had been set to fight witha simple man-at- 
arms: a contest with such a lout was in itself a degradation. And 
Loo had brought it about. How unwomanly! No! he could never 
forgive her. Neither the challenge of her question, “ And so you 
like me—like me really?” nor this absurd fight! And as he 
came to this conclusion he turned to the right round the section-line, 
and saw the mill before him. 
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Needlessto say, Bancroft was mistaken in his contemptuous estimate 
of Miss Conklin’s character. On the outskirts of civilisation at that 
time, kissing between boy and girl was as much a convention as 
shaking hands at parting is elsewhere. Girls were, so to speak, at a 
high premium, and were usually married at sixteen or seventeen. 
It counted to Miss Conklin’s credit or, perhaps, to her pride that she 
had not already taken up the yoke. But as soon‘as she yielded, she 
had a right to expect that the marriage would be pressed on by 
Bancroft with hot haste, and so unconsciously by confessing him and 
yielding to his momentary tenderness, she had laid up for herself a 
series of disappointments which could not but exasperate to the 
uttermost the headstrong vanity, which was one of her chief cha- 
racteristics. 

After the return from the house-warming, and the understanding, 
as she considered it, with Bancroft, Miss Loo gave herself up to her 
new-born happiness. As she lay in bed her first thought was of 
her lover: he was splendid, thereby meaning “ pleasant,” “ fas- 
cinating,” &c. She wondered remorsefully how she had thought 
him quite ‘“homely-looking” when she first saw him. Why 
he was altogether above any one she knew—not perhaps just 
in looks but in knowledge, in manners, in the power of making 
himself agreeable, and in speech—he didn’t stand in the corner 
of the room like the rest and stare till all the girls were uncom- 
fortable. . . . What did looks matter after all? Besides, he wasn’t 
homely; he was handsome! yes, he was! His eyes were fine— 
she had always liked dark eyes best—and his moustache was dark, 
too, and she liked:that. To be sure it wasn’t very long yet, but it 
would grow, and here she sighed with content. . . . Some would 
perhaps think it a pity he wasn’t taller, but she didn’t much care for 
very tall men ; they sorter looked down on one, besides, he was strong ; 
and here suddenly fear shot through her that he might be hurt by 
that brute Seth Stevens on the morrow. But no! That was impos- 
sible! He was brave, she felt sure of that. Still she wished they 
weren’t goin’ to fight and felt uneasily that she was to some extent the 
cause of it. But there !—it couldn’t be helped. Men were always 
fightin’ any way. 

Mr. Crew the minister had said right off that he’d make his 
mark in the world, and her mother thought so too, and that was 
real good. She’d have hated a stupid, ordinary man. Fancy being 
married to Seth Stevens, and she shuddered, and yet Seth Stevens 
was better than the rest; she had thought him handsome once. Ugh! 
Then Bancroft’s face came before her again and as she remembered 
his kisses she flushed and grew hot from head to foot. They would 
be married soon—at once. If George hadn’t the money, her father 
would give what he could and then they’d go east. Her father 
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aldn’t refuse though he’d feel bad p’raps; he never refused her 
hin’. If fifteen hundred dollars would be enough for George 
ne, three thousand would do for both of them. Once admitted 
practise law, George would make his mark: he was so clever and 
hard-working. She was real glad that she’d be the means of giving 
him the opportunity he wanted to win riches and position. But he 
' must begin in New York. He’d soon get rich there, and she’d see 
' New York and all the shops and elegant folk, and she’d get silk 
dresses; they’d live in a hotel and get richer and richer and she’d 
drive about with (here she grew hot again) . . . . The vision, how- 
“ever, was too entrancing to be shut out, and she saw herself dis- 
tinctly driving in an open carriage with a negro nurse holding the 
“baby all in laces in front “jest too cute for anythin’,” and George 
beside her and every one in Fifth Avenue starin’. 

Sleep soon brought confusion into her happy thoughts and hopes, 

but on the next morning when she woke the glad security of the 
night before had given place to an intolerable sense of fear. 
During the breakfast, she scarcely spoke or lifted her eyes, save 
by stealth, and her silent preoccupation seemed to Bancroft a 
proof of selfish carelessness. All the morning she went about the 
house in a state of nervous restlessness, and at dinner time her 
- father noticed her unusual want of colour and lack of spirit. To 
the Elder the meal-times were generally a source of intense pleasure. 
Then he could see and listen to Loo with a fulness of pride and joy 
which was the more difficult to imagine as his feelings never seemed 
to alter the impassibility of his features. He had small power of 
‘expressing either his thoughts or his emotions. He appeared to be 
as hard and unimpressionable as he was reticent and self-contained, 
and yet his personality was strangely impressive. The Elder was a 
man of about five feet ten, hard and thin, but with square, broad 
shoulders. His features were strong and well cut ; the mouth firm; 
the upper lip rather long; grey eyes; short, bristly, silver hair 
Stood up all over his head in defiant contrast to his tanned, un- 
wrinkled skin. He was clean-shaven, and, notwithstanding the colour 
of his hair, looked less than his age, which was fifty-eight. 

All through the dinner he wondered anxiously what could so 
affect his daughter, and how he could find out without intruding 
himself upon her confidence. For his great love for his child had 
develope#in the Elder strange delicacies of feeling which are as the 
fragrance of love’s humility. After the dinner, however, Loo came 
towards him dressed as if for a walk, and, of her own accord, began | 
the conversation. 

“ Father, I want to talk to you.” (The Elder calmly put down 
the water-bucket he had been carrying towards the stable, and drew 
down his shirt-sleeves over his nervous brown arms, whether out of 
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unconscious modesty or simple sense of fitness ’twould be impossible 
to determine.) “J want to know ... . Do you think Mr. 
Bancroft’s strong—stronger ” (and here came a sudden pause) “ than 
Seth Stevens?” 

At once the Elder seemed to give his whole thought to the problem. 
“P’raps,” he said, after a pause, in which he had tried vainly to 
divine how his daughter would wish him +o answer, “ p’raps; he’s 
older and more sot. There ain’t much difference, tho’. I reckon in 
five years Seth’ll be a heap stronger than the schoolmaster; but 
now,” he went on quickly, reading his daughter’s face, “he ain’t 
man enough.” 

The glad light in the girl’s eyes was reward enough for the Elder. 

“Now, father, I want to ask you somethin’. You know you told 
me that on my birthday you’d give me most anythin’ I wanted. 
Wall, I want somethin’ this month, not next, right off—a pianner. 
I guess the settin’-room would look smarter-like, and I want to 
learn to play. All the girls do East,” she added, pouting. 

“Yes,” replied the Elder, seriously, “‘I reckon you’re right”’ (he 
was still doubtful whether he should follow her lead eastwards), 
“ T’ll see about it right off. I oughter hev’ thought of it before. But 
now, right off,”-and he put his large hand on her shoulder as he 
spoke, as if carelessly, for the Elder was afraid lest an intentional 
caress should be inopportune. 

“T guess Mr. Bancroft’s sisters play—and I,” and the girl looked 
down nervously for a moment, and then resolutely, though blushing 
deeply, she continued : “ He’s smart, ain’t he, father? He’d make 
a good lawyer, wouldn’t he ?”’ 

“T reckon he would,” replied the Elder. 

“T’m so glad,” the girl went on hurriedly, as if afraid to give 
herself time to think of what she was about to say, “ for, father, he 
wants to study in an office East and he hain’t got the money, and— 
oh, father! ” and here she threw her arms round his neck and hid 
her face on her father’s shoulder, “‘ I want to go with him.” 

As she spoke the Elder’s heart seemed to stop beating, but he 
could not hold his daughter in his arms and realise at the same time 
his own pain. Gently he stroked the bowed head and, after a pause 
said, “ He could study with Lawyer Barkman in Wichita, I reckon, 
and then you’d be tohum. No. Wall! Thar!” and again came 
a pause of silence. ‘I reckon anyhow, you knew I’d help you. 
Didn’t you now?” As his daughter drew herself out of his 
embrace he went on as if recalled to the matter in hand, “ Did he 
say how much money ’twould take ?” 

“TI guess about two or three thousand dollars’””—and she looked up 
into his face anxiously —“ for studyin’ and gettin’ an office and every- 
thin’ in New York.” 
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_ # Wall, I reckon we kin about reach that with a sort 0’ squeeze. 
It’s about all I kin manage to oncet—that and the pianner. But 
Tye no one to think of but you, Loo, jess you. That’s what I’ve 
bin workin’ for, to give you a fair start, and I’m glad I kin jest 
about do it. Id sorter take it better if he’d done the studyin’ 
by himself before. No! wall, itdon’t make much difference p’raps. 
Anyway he works, and Mr. Crew thinks him enough eddicated even 
for the Ministry! THe does, and that’s a smart lot. I guess he'll 
get along all right.” The father went on delighted to have brought 
ess into his daughter’s eyes. ‘ He’s young yet, and couldn’t 
be expected to hev done the studyin’ and law and everythin’. You 
kin be sartin that the old man’ll do all he knows to help start you 
fair. All I kin! If yow’re sot uponit! That’s enuff for me, I 
guess, ef you're rale sot on it—an’ don’t think ’twould be better 
like to wait a little. He could study here any way a year fust 
without losin’ time. No! wall, wall. I’m right thar’ when 
you want me. I'll go to work to do what I kin. P’raps we 
‘might sell off and go back East, too. The farm’s worth money 
now it’s all settled up about here. And the mother and Jake 
and me could get along, I reckon, East or West. I know more’n 
Idid when I came out here. I’m glad you've told me. I think 
a heap more of him now than I did. There must be a pile of 
good in any one you like, Loo. Anyway he’s lucky.” And he 
stroked the girl’s crumpled dress awkwardly, but with an infinite 
tenderness. 

“T’ve got to go now, Father,” the girl exclaimed as she suddenly 
thought of the time. “But there!” And again she threw her arms 
round his neck and kissed him. ‘ You’ve made me very happy. 
But I’ve got to go right off, and you’ve all the chores to do, so I 
mustn’t keep you any longer.” And as she spoke she moved towards 
the road along which Jake would have to come with the news of the 
fight. When the girl reached the top of the bluff whence the road 
fell rapidly to the creak no one was in sight. She sat down and 
gave herself up to happy musing. 

“He'll get what he wants, and all through me,” was the train of 
her thought, broken now and then by a quick glance down the 
road. At last, a few hundred yards below her, she saw her brother 
running. 

He had taken off his boots and stockings. They were slung 
round his neck, and his bare feet pattered along in the thick, white 
dust of the prairie track. And somehow his haste made his sister’s 
heart beat quickly in a gasp of fear. Down the hill she hurried to 
the creek, and met him on the bridge. 

“Wall?” she asked quietly, but the colour was coming and going 
in her cheeks, and Jake wasn’t to be deceived so easily. 
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“Wall what?” he answered defiantly, while trying to get breath, 
“T hain’t said nothin’! ” 

“Oh, you mean boy!” replied his sister. ‘I’ll never help you 
again when papa wants to whip you—never! Tell me this minute 
what happened. Is he hurt ? ” 

“Is who hurt?” asked the boy, glorying in his superiority of 
knowledge, and enjoying his power to tease. 

“Tell me right off !”’ said his sister, taking him by the collar in 
her exasperation, ‘‘or—” 

“ T’ll tell you nothin’ till you leave go of me,” was Jake’s reply in 
a sullen tone. But then the overmastering impulse ran away with 
him and he broke out with, 

‘Oh, Loo! I jest seed everythin’. ’T wuz a high ol’ fight! They 
wuz all there, Seth Stevens, Richards, Monkey Bill—all of ’em, when 
schoolmaster druv up. He was still—looked like he wanted to hear 
a class recite. He hitched up Jack and com’ to ’em, liftin’ his hat. 
Oh, ’twuz O.K., you bet! Then they took off their close. Ned 
Stevens, he jest jerked hisn on the ground, but schoolmaster stood 
by hisself, and folded hisn up like ma makes me fold mine at 
night. Then they comed together and Seth Stevens he jest drew off 
and tried to land him one, but schoolmaster sorter moved aside and 
took him on the nose, an’ Seth he sot down, with the blood 
runnin’ all over him. An’—an’—that’s all . . . Every time Seth 
Stevens hauled off to hit, schoolmaster was thar’ first. ”T'was bully! 
—That’sall. An’ I seed everythin’. You kin bet your life on that! 
...An’ then Richards and the rest come to him an’ said as how 
Ned Stevens was faintin’, an’ schoolmaster he ran to the crick an’ 
brought water and put over him. An’ then I runned to tell you. 
. . » Schoolmaster’s strong, I guess, stronger nor papa. I seed him 
put on his vest, an’ Ned Stevens he was settin’ up, all blood and 
water on his face, streaky like; he did look bad. But, Loo! Say, 
Loo, why didn’t schoolmaster when he got him down the first time, 
jest stomp on his face with his heels; he had his boots on. Am 
that’s how Seth Stevens broke Tom Crocker’s jaw when they fit.” 

The girl was white and trembling from head to foot as the boy 
ended his narrative, and looked questioningly into her face. She 
couldn’t answer. Indeed, she had scarcely heard the question. 
The thought of what might have happened to Bancroft appalled her, 
and terror and remorse held her heart as in a vice. But, oh! and the 
hot tears came into her eyes—-she’d tell him when they met 
how sorry she was for it all, and how bad she had been, but she 
hadn’t meant it. No! she had acted foolishly, but oh, how she hated 
herself! She’d be more careful in future, much more careful. How 
brave he was and kind. How like him it was to get the water. 
Oh, if he’d only come ! 
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_ All this while Jake looked at her curiously ; at last he said, “Say, 
Loo, s’pose he'd had his eye plugged out.”’ 

_ “Go away—do!” exclaimed his sister angrily. ‘I believe you 
boys jest love fightin’ like dogs.” 

And the boy vanished to tell and retell the tale to whoever would 
listen. 

Half an hour later Loo, who had climbed the bluff to com- 
mand the view, heard the sound of Jack’s feet on the wooden 
bridge. A moment or two later the buggy drew up beside her, 
and the schoolmaster spoke, without a trace of emotion in his 
voice : 

“Won't you get in and let me drive you home, Loo?” His 
victory had put him in a good humour, without, however, removing 
his critical estimate of her. The quiet, controlled tone of his voice 
hurt and chilled the girl, but her emotions were too recent and too 
acute to be restrained. 

“Oh, George!” she said, leaning forward against the buggy, 
and scanning his face intently. ‘How cun you speak so? You 
ain’t hurt, are you?” 

“No!” he said lightly. ‘“ You didn’t expect I should be, did 
you?” The tone was cold, a little sarcastic even. Again the girl 
felt hurt ; she scarcely knew why ; the sneer was too far-fetched for 
her to feel it. 

Earnestly she replied, ‘Go and put the horse up, and then come 
back. I'll wait right here for you.” 

The schoolmaster did as he was told, and in ten minutes was by 
her side again. After a long pause, Loo said shyly, with frequent ¥ 
breaks of silence : | 

“George, I’m sorry—so sorry. “T'was all my fault. But I didn’t i 
know ” (choking down a sob). . . . “I didn’t think. 

“T want you to tell me how your sisters act . . . and, and what 
they wear and do. And I'll try to act like them. Then I’d be 
good, wouldn’t I ? 

“They play the pianner, don’t they?” (George was forced to 
confess that one of them did.) 

“ And they talk like you ?” 

* Yes.” 

“ And they’re good always! Oh, George, I’m jest too sorry for 
anythin’, and now—now I’m too glad!” and the girl burst into 
tears. As well as he could George consoled her. He understood 
this mood as little as he had understood her challenge to love. 
He was not in sympathy with her. She seemed to him to belong 
to a different race. Some suspicion of this estrangement must have 
dawned upon the girl, or else she was irritated by his silent acqui- 
escence in her various phases of self-humiliation. For all at once 
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she dashed the tears from her eyes, and winding herself out of his 
arms, said defiantly : 

“See here, George Bancroft! I'll jest learn all they know— 
pianner and all. I ken, and I will. I'll begin right now, you'll 
see!” And the blue eyes flashed with the glitter of steel, and the 
figure was thrown back in defiant vanity and self-assertion. 

Bancroft looked at her curiously, the quick changes of mood were 
strange to him. His depreciatory thoughts of her, his resolution 
not to be led away again by her beauty influencing him, he noticed 
the keen hardness of the look, and felt perhaps, out of a spirit of 
antagonism, that he disliked it. 

After a few quieting phrases, which, although they sprang rather 
from the head than the heart, seemed to achieve their aim, Bancroft, 
in order to change the subject entirely, pointed across the creek and 
asked : 

“« Whose corn is that ? ” 

“ Father’s, I guess! ” 

“ T thought that was the Indian territory ?”’ 

ome 

“Is one allowed to sow corn there and to fence off the ground? 
Don’t the Indians object ?”’ 

“’Taint healthy for Indians about here,” answered the girl, care- 
lessly, “I haint ever seen one. I guess it’s allowed ; anyway, the 
corn’s there and father ‘ll cut it right soon now.” 

It seemed to Bancroft as if they hadn’t a thought in common. 
Wrong done by her own folk did not seem even to interest her. At 
once he moved towards the house and the girl went with him, feeling, 
she did not know why, acutely disappointed and humiliated, which 
state of mind soon became one of rebellious self-assertion. She 
guessed that other men thought big shucks of her anyway. And 
with this reflection Loo strove to console herself. 


CHAPTER II.—_THE ELDER PRAYS. 


A week or ten days later Bancroft came down-stairs one morning 
early and found the ground covered with hoar-frost. The Indian 
summer had fairly set in. As he went down the steps of the back 
stoop, he saw Elder Conklin in his shirt sleeves, engaged in cleaning 
his Sunday boots by the woodpile. When the Elder had finished with 
a brush, but not a moment sooner, he put it down near his boarder. 
His greeting, a mere nod, had not prepared the schoolmaster for the 
conversation which the Elder began as soon as his boots were 
cleaned. 

“Kin you driv kyows?”’ 

**T guess so; I’ve done it when a boy.” 
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- # Wall, to-day’s Saturday. There ain’t no school and I’ve some 

~ gattle to drive to the scales in Eureka. They’re in the bush yonder, 
ef you'd help. That is, supposin’ you’ve nothin’ to do.” 

- “No! I’ve nothing else to do, and shall be glad to help you if I 

can.” A 

After breakfast the two set off. Miss Loo had pouted when she 
heard that Bancroft would be away the greater part of the day, but 
it pleased her to think the Elder had asked him for his help, and so 
she resigned herself, stipulating only that he would come right 
back from Eureka. Their way lay along the roll of ground which 
looked down upon the creek. After a lengthened silence the Elder 
asked :-— 

* You ain’t a Member, air you? Not a Communicant of the 
Church ?”’ 

“No!” 

“That’s bad. I kinder misdoubted it las’ Sunday, but I wasn’t 
sartin’. Ef your callin’ and election ain’t sure, I guess Mr. Crew 
oughter talk to you.” 

These phrases were jerked out with long pauses separating them, 
and then the Elder was ominously silent. 

In various ways Bancroft tried to draw him into conversation— 
in vain. The Elder replied in monosyllables. Whether he was 
immersed in thought or merely ruminating like his cows, Bancroft 
couldn’t divine. Suddenly the Elder turned into the woods on 
the left, and soon halted before the shoot-entrance to a roughly- 
built corral. 

“The kyows is yonder,” he remarked, “ef you'll drive them hyar, 
Pll count them as they come in.” 

Without more ado Bancroft turned his horse’s head in the direc- 
tion pointed out to him. He rode for some minutes through the 
wood without seeing a single animal. Under ordinary circumstances 
this would have surprised him greatly, but now he was absorbed in 
thinking of the Elder and his peculiarities, wondering at his 
taciturnity and its cause. Has he nothing to say? Is he like an 
animal? Or does he think a great deal and can’t find the words 
to express his thoughts? Bancroft felt that the riddle could only 
be solved by time. Suddenly a low, as of cattle in pain, came to his 
ears. He turned slightly towards the sound and there by the snake- 
fence which zigzagged along the bank of the creek stood the cattle. 
He went on till he came to the boundary fence which ran at right 
angles with the creek, and then turning tried to drive the animals 
towards the corral. But here he met with unexpected difficul- 
ties. He had brought his cattle-whip with him and used it with 
some skill, but in vain. The bullocks and cows turned away 
from the lash, but before they had gone ten yards towards the 
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corral they wheeled and bolted back towards the creek. At 
first this manewuvre amused Bancroft. The Elder, he thought, 
has brought me to do what he couldn’t do. I'll show him 
I can drive. But no! in spite of all his efforts the cattle 
wouldn’t be driven. Then he grew angry and set himself to the 
work. In a quarter of an hour his horse was in a lather and his 
whip had flayed one or two of the bullocks, but there they stood 
again with their heads thrust against the snake-fence lowing as if 
in pain. He couldn’t make it out. Reluctantly he turned towards 
the corral to acquaint the Elder with the inexplicable fact. He had 
gone some two hundred yards when his blown horse stumbled. 
Holding him up, Bancroft saw he had tripped over a mound of 
white dust. A thought struck him. Quickly he threw himself off 
the horse and tasted the stuff; he was right; "twas salt! No 
wonder he couldn’t drive the cattle; no wonder they lowed as if 
in pain; the thing was clear, the ground had been salted—they 
were mad with thirst. Quickly he remounted and rode on to the 
corral. He found the Elder sitting on his horse by the shoot, the 
bars of which were let down. 

“T can’t drive those cattle! ” 

“‘T thought you knew how to drive.” 

“TI do, but those cattle are mad with thirst; no one can drive 
them in that state; besides, in this sun they’d die on the road like 
flies in winter ! ” 

“Hum,” was the Elder’s sole reply. 

“Let them drink. Then I can drive them.” 

“Hum.” And the Elder remained for some moments silent. 
Then he said, as if thinking aloud, “It’s eight miles to Eureka; 
they'll be thirsty again before they get to the town ?” 

Bancroft had been thinking too, and now answered the other’s 
thought. “TI guess so; if they’re just allowed a mouthful or two 
they can be driven, and long before they reach Eureka they’ll be 
as thirsty as ever.” 

Without a word in reply the Elder set off on a lope to the creek, 
followed by Bancroft. In ten minutes the two men had taken down 
the snake-fence for a distance of some fifty yards along the bank of 
the creek, and the cattle had rushed through and were drinking 
greedily. As soon as Bancroft saw they had had a deep draught 
or two, he urged his horse into the creek and began to move the 
cattle up the bank towards the corral. They went easily now, and 
ahead of them rode the Elder, his long, whitey-brown, holland coat 
fluttering behind him. In half an hour Bancroft had driven the herd 
of three hundred and sixty-two beasts into the corral. As they filed 
through, the Elder counted them with slow carefulness. From the 
corral they were driven on the prairie-track towards Eureka. But 
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. this track led along the creek, and in places ran close to the water 
without any intervening fence. In the dust and heat the cattle soon 
grew thirsty again, and it needed all Bancroft’s energy and courage 
to prevent them from dashing into the creek. Once or twice 
indeed it was a toss-up whether or not they would rush him and his 
horse. Naturally he felt relieved when some four hours after the 
start they came in sight of the little town. Here with the Elder’s 
consent he let the cattle into the creek to drink their fill, while he 
sat on his panting horse with the perspiration running down his 
face. Not a word was spoken until the cattle ceased drinking, 
then Bancroft urged his horse once more into the creek and 
drove the cattle slowly out on to the road again, while the water 
dripped from their mouths and bodies. Carefully they were driven 
up the bluff and through the streets to the yard where the 
scales were. Here the Elder met the would-be purchaser. As 
soon as this latter saw the cattle he burst into a laugh. 

“See here, Elder,” he cried out, “I guess you’ve given them 
cattle water enough, but I don’t buy water for meat. No sir. You 
bet; I don’t.” 

“No,” replied Elder Conklin, gravely; ‘I didn’t allow you 
would, but the track was long and dusty. So they drank in the 
erik,” 

“Wall!” said the cattle-dealer, half disarmed by this confession 
which served the Elder’s purpose better than any cunning deception 
could have done. ‘I guess you'll take off fifty pound a head for 
that water.” 

“I guess not,’’ replied the Elder. ‘I guess twenty pounds of 
water’s about as much as a kyow kin drink.” 

Herewith the “trading” began and continued to Bancroft’s disgust 
for more than half an hour. At last it was settled that thirty 
pounds weight should be allowed on each beast for the water it had 
drunk. When this conclusion had been arrived at, it took but a few 
minutes to weigh the animals and pay the agreed-upon price. Then 
the Elder declared himself ready to go “to hum” and get somethin’ 
to eat. Without a word Bancroft turned his horse’s head, and the 
pair moved slowly off towards the farm. Bancroft’s feelings can 
easily be'imagined. He was disgusted with the whole transaction, 
and a certain complacent air which the Elder’s face wore, irritated 
him intensely. As he passed place after place where the tortured 
cattle had given him most trouble in the morning, his irritation grew, 
and at last forced itself to speech. 

“See here, Elder Conklin! ” he said at last. ‘I suppose you call 
yourself a Christian! You look down on me because I’m not a 
Member. Yet you can, first of all, salt cattle for days till they’re 
half mad with thirst; then after torturing them by driving them 
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for hours along this road side by side with water, you can act 
lies with the man you’ve sold them to, and end up by cheating 
him. You know as well as I do each of those beasts had drunk 
sixty-five pounds weight of water at least; so you got” (he couldn’t 
use the word “ stole ” even in his anger, while the Elder was looking 
at him) “nearly a dollar a head too much. That’s the kind of Christian 
you are! I don’t like such Christians, and, therefore, I’ll leave your 
house as soon as I can. I feel ashamed I didn’t tell that tradér 
you were deceiving him. I feel as if I had been a party to the 
cheat.” 
While the young man was speaking the Elder looked at him 
intently. Now and then as Bancroft spoke Conklin’s face twitched, 
but he answered never a word. An hour later the pair turned 
into the orchard and through it to the stable. As soon as he had 
unsaddled his horse and rubbed it down and made it comfortable 
with some corn, Bancroft hastened to the house. He wanted to be 
alone. On the stoop he met Miss Conklin and said to her hurriedly : 
“T can’t talk now, Loo, I’m tired out and half crazy; I must go 
to my room and rest. After supper I’ll tell you everything. Please 
don’t keep me!” 
Supper that evening was a silent meal. The Elder didn’t speak 
once; the two young people were absorbed in their own thoughts, 
and Mrs. Conklin’s various efforts to make talk were crowned with 
success only when she turned to Jake. Mrs. Conklin, indeed, was 
seldom successful in anything she attempted. She was a woman of 
fifty, or thereabouts, and her face still showed traces of former good 
looks, but the light had long left-her blue eyes, and the colour her 
cheeks, and with years her figure had grown painfully thin. Mrs. 
Conklin’s character was peculiar in its restless weakness. She was 
one of that numerous class who delight in taking strangers into their 
confidence. Unappreciated by those who know them -they seek 
sympathy from polite indifference or curiosity. Before he had been 
a day in the house Bancroft had heard all about Mrs. Conklin’s 
early life. How her father had been a large farmer in Amherst 
County, Massachusetts ; how comfortable and happy her childhood 
had been: “ We always kept one hired man all through the winter, 
and in summer often had eight or ten ; and then, though you mightn’t 
think it now, I was the belle of all the parties;” how Dave (her 
husband) had come to work for her father, and how she had taken a 
likin’ to him, though he was “so wild.” Then she told of Dave’s 
conversion and how the Revivalist Minister, who was also an Aboli- 
tionist, had proclaimed the duty of emigrating to Kansas to prevent 
it from becoming a slave state, and how Dave had taken up the idea 
and persuaded her to go with him. Her story became pathetic in 
spite of her self-pity when she told of the hardships of that settle- 
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was not what girls thought—she had never been so happy as in her 
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sent in the wilds, and described her loneliness, her shivering terror 
hen her husband was away haleing logs for their first home, and 


mews came of how the slave-traders from Missouri had made another 
Ke ‘raid upon the Kansas Abolitionists. 


Evidently the woman was alto- 

gether unfit for such rude transplanting. Mrs. Conklin dwelt upon the 
fact that the Elder had never understood her feelings or sympathised 
If he had she wouldn’t have minded so much. Marriage 


father’s house, and so forth. The lament was based on a weak and 


: futile vanity, but her lachrymose timidity had struck Bancroft as 
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inexplicable. He didn’t see that just as a shrub grows weak and 
dies away under the branches of a great tree, so a weak nature is apt 
to become etiolated and feeble by constant association with a strong 
and self-contained character. In those early days of loneliness and 
danger the Elder’s resolution and reticence had prevented him from 
affording to his wife the sympathy which might have enabled her to 
overcome her terrors. ‘The Elder never talked anything over with 
me,” was the burden of her complaint ; and thus solitude had killed 
every power in her save vanity. And the form her vanity took was 
peculiarly irritating to her husband, and in lesser degree to her 
daughter, for neither the Elder nor Loo could or would have founded 
their self-esteem on adventitious advantages of upbringing. Ac- 
cordingly, Mrs. Conklin was never more than an uncomfortable shadow 
in her own house, and this evening her repeated attempts to bring 
about a semblance of conversation only made the silence and pre- 
occupation of the others painfully evident. 

As soon as the supper things were cleared away, Miss Loo signalled 
to Bancroft to accompany her on to the stoop, where she asked him 
what had happened. 

“T insulted the Elder,” he said, ‘and I told him I should leave 
his house as soon as I could.” 

“You don’t mean that!” exclaimed the girl, and then, “ You 
must take that back, George. [Ill speak to papa; he’ll mind me.” 

“No,” Bancroft went on firmly; “speaking won’t do any good. 
I’ve made up my mind. It’s impossible for me to ‘stay here.” 

“Then you don’t care for me. But that’s not so! Say it’s 
not so, George. Say you'll stay—and I’ll come down this evening 
after the old folks have gone to bed, and sit with you. There! ” 


Of course Bancroft yielded to a certain extent, the pleading face , 


upturned to his was too beautiful to be denied, but he wouldn’t 
promise more than that he’d tell her in the evening what had 
occurred, and take counsel with her. 

About nine o’clock, as usual, the Elder and Mrs. Conklin retired. 
Half an hour later Bancroft and Loo were seated together in the 
corner of the back stoop. They sat like lovers, his arm about her 
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waist. He had told her all. Loo expressed relief; she had 
thought it much worse; all he had got to do was to say he didn’t 
mean it, and she’d get the Elder to forget and forgive. But to 
that Bancroft would in no wise consent. He had meant and did 
mean every word, and could take back nothing. And when the girl 
appealed to his affection for her he could only say he’d think it over. 
“You know I like you, Loo, but I can’t do impossibilities. It’s 
unfortunate, perhaps, but it’s done and can’t be undone.” And then, 
annoyed at being pressed further, he thought they’d better go 
in: ‘twas very cold; she'd catch a chill if she sat longer, and there 
was no sense in that. The girl, seeing that her pleading was of no 
avail, grew angry: his affection was good enough to talk about, but 
it couldn’t mean much if he denied her so little a thing; but it 
didn’t matter, she didn’t care after all—and so forth, when they 
were startled by the sound of a door opening. Quickly Loo 
slipped round the corner of the stoop and disappeared. Ban- 
croft had just time to get round the corner, too, when the back- 
door opened, and footsteps went down the steps. Bancroft could 
not avoid looking to see who was on foot at such an untimely 
hour. To his surprise he saw the Elder in his night-shirt and with 
bare feet walking towards the stables through the long grass already 
stiff with frost. Before the Elder disappeared Bancroft had ascertained 
that Loo had gone up to bed the front way, and then curiosity overcame 
his first impulse, which had been to follow her example, and almost 
without considering what he was doing, he went after the Elder. When 
Bancroft had passed through the stables and got to the top of the 
bluff overlooking the creek, he was surprised to see the Elder twenty 
yards below him at the water’s edge. In mute surprise he watched 
the old man tie his night-shirt up under his arm-pits, wade into 
the ice-cold water and kneel down. Then he heard the Elder 
begin what was evidently intended to be a prayer. At first the 
phrases used were conventional, but gradually the old man’s earnest- 
ness and excitement overcame his sense of the becoming, and he 
talked to God of what lay near his heart in simple words, and 
disjointed phrases. 

“That young man to-day jes’ jumped onme! He told me I'd 
plagued them cattle half to death, and I'd acted lies and cheated 
Ramsdell out of three hundred dollars. "Twas all true. There ain’t 
no doubt about that. I s’pose I did plague the cattle, though 
I’ve often been as thirsty as they were—after eatin’ salt pork and 
workin’ all day in the sun. I didn’t think of that when I salted 
the floor. But I did act to deceive Ramsdell, and I reckon I 
made nigh on three hundred dollars out of the deal. *T'was wrong. 
But see here’—and unconsciously the old man’s voice rose—‘‘ You 
know all my life, O Lord. You know everythin’. You know I 
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never lied or cheated any one for myself. You know I’ve worked 
hard and honestly for over forty years, and always been poor. 
I never troubled about it, and I don’t care now, but fer Loo. 

“$he’s so pretty and young. Jes’ like a flower wants sunshine, 
she wants pleasure, and when she don’t git it, she feels bad. 
She’s so young and soft. Now she wants a pile of money and a 
pianner, and I couldn’t git it for her no other way. I had to 
cheat. 

“© Lord, ef I could kneel down hyar and say I repented with 
godly repentance fer sin and determination never to sin agen, I’d 
jest do it, and ask you to pardon me for Jesus’ sake, but I can’t 
repent—I jes’ can’t! . . . You see my heart, O Lord, and you 
know I’ll go on cheatin’ ef that'll get Loo what she wants. And 
so I’ve come down hyar to say that Loo ain’t with me in the 
cheatin’; it’s all my sin. I know you punish sin. I know you'll 
punish the stiffnecked sinner. [I'll take the punishment. Put 
it right on tome. I’m the sinner, that’s justice; but, O Lord, 
leave Loo out ; she don’t know nothin’ about it. I’m the sinner ; 
Til bear the punishment; that’s just; that’s why I’ve come down 
hyar into the water to show I’m willin’ to bear what You send. 
Amen, O Lord God. In Jesus’ name, Amen.” 

And the Elder rose quietly, came out of the creek, wiped his 
dripping limbs with his hand as well as he could, and then let down 
his night-shirt and prepared to climb the bluff. Needless to say, 
Bancroft had already slipped through the stables and reached the 
house before the Elder had scaled the hill. 

As he sat in his room and thought, Bancroft grew intensely 
ashamed of himself. There was no doubt of the Elder’s sincerity, 
and he had insulted him. The Elder had given up his principles; 
he had done violence to the habits of his life, and shame to his 
faith and practice, all in order that his daughter might have her 
pianner. The grotesque pronunciation of the word brought tears 
into Bancroft’s eyes. What a fine old fellow Conklin was! Of 
course he wished to bear the whole burden of his sin and its 
punishment. It would be easy to go to him on the morrow and beg 
hispardon. Wrong done as the Elder did it, Bancroft felt, was more 
than right. What a Christian he was at heart. And what a man! 

But the girl who asked for such sacrifice—what was she? All 
the jealousy, all the humiliation he had suffered on her account, 
came back to him; she would have her father steal so that she got 
the piano! What vanity was in her! What cold selfishness! 
No, she wasn’t worth much, in spite of her beauty. He’d be worse 
than a fool to give his life to such a woman. If her selfishness 
could drive her father—and such a father—to wrong, where would 
it drive her husband? No, no, he was warned in time; he would 
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commit no such irreparable folly. He would match her selfishness 
with equal prudence. Who could blame him? That was what the 
steel glitter in her eyes betokened—cold selfishness; and he had 
thought of her as Hebe !—Hebe who'd give poisoned wine to those 
who loved her. He was well saved from that. 

Then his thoughts called her up before him, and the beauty of her 
face and the loveliness of her figure came upon his astonished senses 
like a warm, perfumed wind. As she had sat beside him that evening, 
his arm round her waist, he had felt the soft, full curves of hér form, 
and as he thought of it his blood grew hot. And then her face— 
how lovely it was! That appealing air made her irresistible; 
and even when she was angry, how beautiful! What a pity so 
lovely a creature should have so shallow a heart. For of that there 
was. no doubt. Vain she wasand shallow-hearted. Selfish, too, and 
* imperious! 


CHAPTER III.—THE ELDER TESTED. 


Next day at breakfast Mr. Morris came in. He was a fair type of 
young, Western farmer, rough but kindly, ill-educated but sensible. 
When his appetite was satisfied he wanted to know whether they 


had heard the news. 

“No,” Mrs. Conklin replied, “‘ they had heard nothing unless the 
Elder in Eureka”—but the Elder shook his head, and so Morris 
went on. 

“Folks say the Government in Washington has sent General 
Custer out here with troops to re-establish the Indian boundary. 
Away East they thought the settlers were stealing the Indian 
Reserve, and so the troops were sent with surveyors to draw the 
line again.” 

After a pause, ‘‘ That seems right,” said the Elder; “that seems 
right.” 

‘« But you’ve ploughed and raised crops on the Indian land across 
the crik,” objected Morris ; “we all hev’. Air we to give it up?” 

No answer came from the Elder. 

“ Any way,” Morris went on, “ Custer’s at Wichita now. He'll 
be here they say in a day or two, and we’ve called a meetin’ in the 
school-house for this evenin’, and we hope you'll be thar. “Tain’t 
likely we’re goin’ to stand by and see our crops destroyed! We 
must hold together, the boys say, and all’ll come right.” 

“ That’s true,” said the Elder ; “that seems right.” 

“Then I kin say,” said Morris, rising, “that you'll be thar, 
Elder. All us young uns hold by you, and what you say we’ll do.” 
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“Wall,” replied the Elder slowly, “I don’t know. I kain’t see 
my way to goin’. .. . I’ve always done for myself by myself, and I 
mean to——right through ; but the meetin’ seems a good.idee. I’m 
not contradictin’ that. It seems strong ... Only I don’t go 
much on meetin’s. ... They hain’t never helped me. But a 
meetin’ seems strong—for them that likes it.” 

And with this assurance Morris was fain to be content and go 
his way. 

Bancroft had listened to the colloquy with new feelings. Pre- 

to regard all that the Elder said or did with admiration, it 
wasn’t difficult for him now to see the real meaning of the rough, 
tortured phrases. For he was drawn to the Elder by moral sym- 
pathy, and this force his Boston up-bringing tended to strengthen. 
It was right, he felt, that the Elder should go on his own path, 
fearing nothing that men could do. 

In the evening he met Loo. She s’posed with a careless air that 
he was goin’ to pack them leather trunks of his. 

“No,” Bancroft replied seriously, “I’ve thought it over. I’m 
goin’ to beg the Elder’s pardon and take back all I said to him.”’ 

“Oh!” cried the girl enthusiastically, “then you do care for 
me, George! I’m so glad! Oh, I’ve been real miserable since 
last night; I cried myself to sleep, so I did. Now I know you 
love me I’ll do anythin’! I'll learn the pianner; you see ef I 
don’t.” 

“Perhaps,” replied Bancroft coldly, the old anger growing warm 
in him at the mention of the pianner—“ perhaps ’twould be better 
if you gave up the idea of the piano; that costs a good deal,” he 
added significantly, and then, “If you’d read books and try to live 
in the thought of the time, ’twould be better. Wisdom,” he went 
on sententiously, “‘is to be won cheaply and by all, but success in 
an art depends on natural gifts.” 

“T see,” retorted Miss Loo defiantly, ‘‘ you think I can’t learn to 
play like your sisters, and I’m very ignorant and had better read and 
get to know all other people have said, and you call that wisdom. 
I don’t. Memory ain’t sense, I guess. And to talk like you ain’t 
everythin’! ” 

“No,” Bancroft replied, recalled to common sense by the quick 
intuitive reason of the girl, “‘memory isn’t sense, but still one 
ought to know the best that’s been said and thought in the 
\ world. It’s easier to climb the ladder when others have shown 
us the rungs. And surely to talk correctly is better than to talk 
incorrectly.” 

“Tt don’t matter much I reckon, so long as one gets your mean- 
ing, and as for the ladder a monkey could do that:” 


Bancroft was puzzled, a constant misinterpretation gives pause. 
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Vaguely he felt that Loo was all wrong as usual, but why should 
he trouble to put her right? So he relapsed into silence. 

With wounded heart the girl waited ; she was hurt, felt he didn’t 
care for her, couldn’t even guess how she had offended him, but 
when his silence continued her vanity came to her aid, other men 
would care for her if he didn’t; she’d show him, and so she added 
with seeming carelessness. 

“T’m asked out to-night, so I guess I’ll have to get ready and 
go. Good night, George Bancroft!” 

“Good night, Miss Loo,” replied the young man, quietly, 
though the pain he felt, proved that jealousy may outlive love. Still 
he had too much pride, to show his concern. “I think I shall go 
to this meeting to-night at the school-house.” 

And they parted. Loo went upstairs to her room to cry over 
her misery and George’s coldness, to wish she had been better 
taught, and had learned her lessons in school more carefully, to come 
at last to the conclusion, a wise one on the whole, that if he wouldn’t 
love her, other men would, and to resolve when she got the chance 
to show him that they did. 

Bancroft went to the meeting, which was completely unanimous. 
A young farmer from the next County was present, who told how 
a United States officer with twelve men and a surveyor had come 
and drawn the boundary line, and torn up his fences and trampled 
down the corn which, they said, he had planted in the Indian 
Reserve. The meeting thereupon resolved that, 

“In view of the fact that the land cultivated by American citizens 
in or upon the Indian Reserve had never been used or cultivated 
by the Indians who keep to the woods, and that it was God’s will 
that land should bring forth fruit for the subsistence of man, 
therefore they were resolved to stand upon their rights as citizens 
and to defend the same against all aggressors.” 

It was furthermore determined to send copies of this resolution 
to General Custer, and also to Washington to the President, the 
Senate, and Congress. 

After this the meeting broke up, but not before those present had 
resolved informally to stand by anyone of their number who might 
suffer through the aggression of the United States troops. 

When Bancroft returned home the Elder and Mrs. Conklin were 
still up, and to them he gave an account of what had passed at 
the meeting. 

When they were on the point of going to bed Bancroft with an 
apology to Mrs. Conklin, said that he had a word to say to the Elder. 
As soon as they were alone Bancroft began : 

“Mr. Conklin, I insulted you yesterday. I’m sorry for it. I 
hope you'll forget and forgive.” 
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“Yes,” replied the Elder meditatively, while taking the prof- 


fered hand, “yes, that’s Christian, I reckon. But the truth’s the 
truth. . . . Still” (abruptly turning as if to leave the room) “ the 
_ corn’s most ready to be cut, ef ’—and his steady eyes met Bancroft’s 
—*ef the United States troops don’t eat it all up we'll have a good 
year... . Good-night.” 

A day or two later, the Conklins and Bancroft were seated at 

dinner when a knock came at the door. “Come in!” said Mrs. 
Conklin, and in stepped a young man in the uniform of a United 
States cavalry officer. He lifted his cap as he entered and apologised 
for his intrusion. 

“Elder Conklin, I think?” (The Elder nodded his head, but 
went on eating.) ‘“‘My business isn’t pleasant, I fear, but it 
needn’t take long. I’m sent by General Custer to draw the 
boundary line between the State of Kansas and the Indian Re- 
serve, to break down all fences in or upon the: Reserve erected 
by citizens of the United States, and to destroy such crops as may 
have been planted on the Reservation by such citizens. I regret 
to say our surveyor tells me the boundary line here is Cottonwood 
Creek, and, therefore, I must notify you that to-morrow at or about 
noon I shall be here to carry out my orders, and to destroy the 
crops and fences found on the further side of the Creek.” 

And again the young man apologised for his intrusion and for 
the short notice he was compelled to give—this last evidently a con- 
cession to Miss Conklin’s beauty—before he disappeared. 

“Oh papa!” cried Loo, as he vanished, “why didn’t you ask 
him in to have some dinner? He jest looked splendid, and that 
uniform’s too lovely ! ” 

The Elder said not a word. Neither the courteous menace of 
the young officer nor his daughter’s reproach seemed to have any 

_ effect upon him. Gravely he went on with his dinner. That the 

Elder hadn’t noticed what his daughter said astonished Bancroft 
and set him thinking, but Loo’s outspoken admiration of the officer 
didn’t trouble him as she had anticipated. It simply confirmed 
him in his worst suspicions. Angry it made him and jealous, but 
jealousy doesn’t always increase love. His nature was neither deep 
nor intensely passionate; he had always lived in the conventions 
which the girl constantly outraged, and they now exercised their 
influence. Besides, he was unconcerned enough to see that the 
girl intended to annoy him. In fine, Bancroft was much more 

anxious to know what the Elder meant to do than what Loo 
thought or felt. 

A few hours later the clue was given to him. Before supper 
Jake came and told him as a piece of news that “ Papa’s shot- 
gun warn’t in his room. Had he gone out huntin’?” Bancroft 
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couldn’t rid himself of the thought that this fact was signifi- 
cant. And in the evening his suspicions were confirmed; for, 
though the Elder showed no change in manner, Bancroft noticed 
that the father’s eyes dwelt upon Loo with more intentness.than 
usual. 

At breakfast next morning nothing of interest happened, save that 
Bancroft announced his intention of coming home early to dinner. 
On his way back from school, some three hours later, Bancroft 
saw a knot of riders coming up the valley about a mile away, and 
his eye caught the glitter of steel. As he turned to enter the 
house he met the Elder on the doorstep. 

“There they come!” he said, involuntarily pointing down the 
valley. 

“ Hum,” replied the Elder; and he left the stoop, going towards 
the outhouses. 

Bancroft had only just entered the parlour when Mrs. Conklin 
came in. She seemed to be irritated and not excited, as he had 
expected. 

“‘T suppose you met the Elder?” 

“Yes!” said Bancroft. “He went towards the stable. I 
thought of accompanying him, but was afraid he wouldn’t like it.” 

“ He mightn’t like it,” Mrs. Conklin agreed, and then—“ I guess 
he’s fussed about that corn. When he broke that land I told him 
*twould bring trouble, but he never minds what anyone says to him. 
He. should mind his wife, though, sometimes, shouldn’t he? But 
there! P’raps you'll take his part. Anyway it has all happened as 
I knew it would. And what ’ll he do now? that’s what I’d like to 
know? All that corn lost and his work on the fences—he jest 
worked himself to death on those logs—all lost now. We shall be 
quite poor again. It’s too bad. I’ve never had any money since 
I left home.” And here Mrs. Conklin’s face puckered itself up as 
if she were about to cry, but the impulse of vanity was stronger, 
and she suddenly continued : “I think it’s real wicked of the Elder. 
I told him so. If he’d ask that young man to let him cut the 
corn, I’m sure he wouldn’t refuse. But he’ll never take my 
advice, or even answer me. It’s too aggravatin’ when I know I’m 
right.” ; 

Bancroft looked at her curiously. Evidently the woman had no 
comprehension of the situation or of her husband’s character. So 
he contented himself by saying lightly, “I guess it’ll be all right,” 
and, in order to change the subject, he added, “I’ve not seen Miss 
Loo, and Jake wasn’t in school this morning.” 

“Oh, Mr. Bancroft, if anythin’ has happened to Jake!” and 
Mrs. Conklin sunk weakly into the nearest chair; ‘ but thar ain’t 
no swimmin’ nor skatin’ now. When he comes in I'll frighten 





him. I'll tell him I'll tell the Elder. He mustn’t miss his schoolin’, 
for he’s real bright, ain’t he?—Loo? Her father sent her to the 
Morrises about somethin’; I don’t know what.” 

When Bancroft came down-stairs, after furnishing himself with 
asmall reyolver, his only weapon, the Elder was not in the out- 
buildings, nor yet in the stables, so Bancroft had to think in order 
to guess at his whereabouts. Suddenly it struck him that the soldiers 
could only get to the Elder’s corn-field by crossing the bridge, which 
lay a few hundred yards higher up the creek. Thither Bancroft 
made his way with all speed. When he reached the top of the rise, 
looking down on the bridge, he saw the Elder quietly walking across 
the wooden structure in the inevitable, long, whitey-brown, holland 
coat. In a minute Bancroft was by his side. As the Elder seemed 
determined not to speak nor pay any attention to him, the school- 
master began, 

“T thought I’d come with you, Elder. I don’t know that I’m 
much good, but I sympathise with you, and I’d like to help you 
if I could.”’ 

“Yes,” replied the Elder slowly, and as if acknowledging thereby 
the young man’s proffered aid. ‘ But I guess you kain’t. I guess 
not,” he added thoughtfully. | 

In silence the pair went on to the spot where the trees fringing 
the creck gave place to the broad field of maize; there, at the 
corner of the fence, the Elder stopped and, after a long pause, 
said, as if speaking to himself, 

“Tt runs, I reckon, seventy-five bushel to the acre, and there are 
two hundred acres.” After another pause he went on. “That 
makes nigh on four thousand dollars. . . . I must have spent three 
hundred dollars this year in hired labour on that ground, and 
the half ain’t cut yet. . . . Thar’s a pile of profit and work on that 
quarter-section.”’ 

‘A few minutes more were passed in silence. Bancroft didn’t 
know what to say, for the calm seriousness of the Elder seemed to 
repel sympathy, but as he turned restlessly he saw appearing over 
the rise on the other side of the creek a knot of United States cavalry; 
the young lieutenant riding in front with a civilian, probably the 
surveyor, by his side. As Bancroft turned again he saw that the 
Elder had left him, and disappeared in the corn. Quickly he fol- 
lowed, but as he swung himself on to the fence the Elder appeared 
holding now a burnished shot-gun in his right hand, and said 
decisively, 

“Don’t come in hyar. ’Tain’t your corn and you’ve no cause to 
mix yourself in this fuss.” 

Inyoluntarily Bancroft obeyed, and stood with his eyes fixed on 
the upright figure in the long, holland coat with jean trousers tucked 
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into the high, unblackened boots. As the soldiers rode up the 
young lieutenant dismounted quickly, throwing his reins to a trooper. 
Then he stepped close to the fence, touching his cap carelessly to 
the Elder as he began to speak. 

“Well, Mr. Conklin, here we are, and I regret I’ve orders to pull 
down your fences and destroy the crop. But there’s nothing else to 
be done.” 

“ Yes,” the Elder replied, gravely, ‘‘I guess you know your work. 
But”—and as he spoke he drew his shot-gun in front of him, and 
rested his hands upon the muzzle—“ you mustn’t pull down my 
fence nor destroy this crop.” And the long upper lip came down 
over the lower, giving an expression of obstinate resolve to the hard, 
tanned face. 

** You don’t seem to understand,”’ retorted the lieutenant, a little 
impatiently, “this land belongs to the Indians, it has been secured to 
them by the United States Government, and you've no business 
either to fence it in or plant it.” 

“ That’s all right,” answered Conklin, in the same steady, quiet, 
reasonable tone. ‘That may all be jes’ so, but them Indians warn’t 
usin’ the land; they keep to the woods I guess. . . But I broke this 
prairie ten years ago, and it took eight hosses to do it, and I’ve sowed 
it ever sence till the crops hey grown good, and now you come and 
tell me you’re goin’ to pull up the fences and tromple down the corn. 
No, sir, you ain’t—that ain’t right.” 

“ Right or wrong,” retorted the young lieutenant, “I’ve got to 
carry out my orders, not to reason about them. Here, sergeant, let 
three men hold the horses and get to work on this fence.” 

As the sergeant advanced and put his hand on the top layer of the 
heavy, snake-fence, the Elder put the shot-gun to his shoulder and 
said, 

“‘ Ef you pull down that bar I’ll shoot.” 

Involuntarily the sergeant took his hand from the bar and turned 
to his officer ‘as if awaiting further instructions. 

’“ Mr. Conklin,” said the lieutenant, moving forward, “this is pure 
foolishness : we're twelve to one and we’re only soldiers and have 
to carry out orders. I’m sorry, but I must do my duty.” 

“That's all right,” said the Elder, lowering his gun deliberately. 
“ That’s all right. You’ve your duty—perhaps I’ve mine. “Taint 
my business to teach you yours; I’ll attend to mine.” 

For a moment the lieutenant stood as if utterly undecided, then 
he turned round and said to his troopers, “‘ Half a dozen of you advance 
and cover him with your rifles. Now Mr. Conklin, if you resist you 
must take the consequences. I have to tell you that resistance here 
is rebellion against the United States Government and rebellion 
means—you know what. Sergeant, down with the bar.” 
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' The Elder stood asif he hadn’t heard what had been said to 
| him, but as the sergeant laid hold of the bar, again the shot-gun 
3 4 _ went up to the old man’s shoulder, and he said sharply, 


“Ef you throw down that bar I’ll shoot you.” Again the ser- 


F a geant paused, and looked at his officer. Evidently he didn’t like his 
> position. 


At this juncture Bancroft couldn’t help interfering. The Elder’s 
attitude had excited in him more than mere admiration; wonder, 
reverence filled him, and his blood boiled at the thought that per- 
haps the old man would pay for his obstinacy with his life, Turning 


| to the lieutenant, he said, 
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“Sir, you musn’t order your men to fire.” Then, reflection 
aiding, he added, “ You'll raise the whole country against you if 
you do that. This is surely a law case and not to be decided by 
violence. Such decisions are not to be taken without reflection 
and distinct orders.” 

“ Those orders I have,” replied the lieutenant, ‘‘and I’ve got to 
carry them out—more’s the pity,” he added between his teeth as he 
turned again to his troopers evidently to give a decisive command. 
At this moment down from the bluff and over the wooden bridge 
came clattering a crowd of farmers all armed and the younger ones 
whirling their rifles or revolvers as they rode. Foremost among them 
were Mr. Morris and Seth Stevens, and between these two rode young 
Jake Conklin on Jack. As they reached the corner of the fence the 
crowd pulled up and Morris cried out : 

“Elder, we’re on time, I guess,” And turning to the lieutenant 
he added violently, ‘We don’t pay United States soldiers to pull our 
fences down and destroy our crops. That’s got to stop right here, 
and right now! ” 

“‘T’ve got my orders,” repeated the lieutenant. “And if you 
resist, you must take the consequences.” But even as he spoke the 
hopelessness of his position became clear to him, for reinforcements 
of farmers were still coming over the bridge, and already the soldiers 
were outnumbered two to one. Just as Seth Stevens began with 
“ Damn the consequences,” the Elder spoke; he had come close to 
the corner of the fence. 

“ Young man,” he said to the lieutenant, “‘ you’d better go back to 
Wichita. I guess General Custer didn’t send you to fight the hull 
township ; an’,” turning to Stevens, he added, “thar ain’t no need 
for any cussin’, as I kin see.” Then he climbed quietly over the 
fence, and, in the same voice— 

“ Jake, take that horse to the stable and clean him. Tell your 
mother I’m comin’ right up to eat.” 

And without more ado he moved off towards the bridge. With 
his departure even the lieutenant felt that the matter was ended for 
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the present. Five minutes later the troopers recrossed the bridge 
on their way to the camp near Wichita, while Morris and some of 
the older settlers held a brief consultation. It was agreed that they 
should be on the same spot at six o’clock on the morrow, and some 
of the younger spirits voluntarily declared that they would scout 
about towards Wichita and keep the others informed of what was 
going on in that quarter. 

When Bancroft reached the house with Morris—neither Stevens 
nor any of the others felt inclined to trespass on the Elder’s hospi- 
tality without an express invitation—he found dinner waiting. Loo 
had not returned, had, indeed, as Morris said, resolved to spend the 
day with his wife ; but Jake was present and irrepressible ; he wanted 
to tell all he had done to secure the victory. But he had scarcely 
begun when the Elder shut him up by telling him to eat, for he’d 
have to go right back to school. There was manifestly no feeling of 
triumph in the Elder. He scarcely spoke a word, and when Morris 
told what had been resolved upon, he merely nodded, but said nothing 
in approval or disapproval of the. proposed preparations. In fact, 
one would have inferred from his manner that the whole matter had 
nothing whatever to do with him, and that he took no interest in it. 
The only thing that appeared to trouble him was Loo’s absence and 
fear lest she should have been “fussed” ; but when Morris declared 
that neither his wife nor Loo knew anything, and Bancroft announced 
his intention of driving over to fetch Loo home, the Elder seemed 
to be quite content and only said, 

** Jack, I reckon, has had enuff. You'd better take the white 
mare; she’s quiet.” 


On their way home in the buggy, Bancroft told Loo how her 
father had defied the United States troops, and how quietly he had 
taken’ his victory. The young man declared that he admired the 
Elder'more than any man he had ever known, and ended by saying 
emphatically, 

““T think he’s a great man, a hero! And if he had lived in 
another time, or in another place, poets would have sung his courage.” 

* Really,” replied the girl; but her tone was not enthusiastic, 
‘although in her heart she rejoiced that George seemed to be pleased. 
‘Perhaps he cared for her after all,’”’ she thought. 

“What are you thinking about, Loo?” Bancroft asked, surprised 
“at her silence. - 

“I was just wonderin’ then,” answered the girl, startled out of 
‘her fit of abstraction, “‘how father made you like him. It appears 

as if I couldn’t, George,” and she turned towards Bancroft as she 
“spoke, ‘while her wistful eyes sought to read his face. 

Without doubt the girl was in earnest ; her voice trembled as she 

spoke, and there was in her manner a submission and humility which 
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> touched Bancroft deeply. Besides, all the good impulses in him had 

"been called into active life by his admiration of the Elder, and so he 

) put his disengaged arm round Loo and drew her yielding form to 
him as he replied, 

> “Kiss me, Loo dear; and let us try to get on better together in 

| future. There’s no reason why we shouldn’t,”’ he added, whether in 

| question or assertion would have been difficult to determine. The 

| girl’s vain and facile temperament required but little encouragement 

' to abandon itself in utter confidence. In her heart of hearts she 

' ‘felt sure that every man must admire her, and as nothing in Ban- 
croft’s tone gave her warning, she chattered away in the highest 
spirits till the homestead was reached. In fact Loo’s good humour 
and self-satisfaction made the evening pass merrily. Everything 
the girl said or did pleased the Elder, that Bancroft saw now 
clearly. Whether she laughed or talked, teased Jake, or questioned 
Bancroft, the Elder’s eyes followed her with manifest pleasure and 
admiration. As he rose to go to bed he said simply, 

“It’s been a good day—a good day,” he added impressively, as 
he took his daughter in his arms and kissed her. . . 

Bancroft was afoot early next morning. Shortly after sunrise he 
went down to the famous cornfield and found a couple of youths on 
watch. They had been there for an hour, they said, and Seth 
Stevens and Richards, it appeared, were even then scouting towards 
Wichita. ‘ Conklin’s corner’s all right,” was the phrase which sent 
Bancroft to breakfast with a light heart. When the meal was 
over Bancroft returned to the famous “corner.” The Elder had 
gone about his work; Mrs. Conklin seemed as helplessly indifferent 
as usual; Loo was complacently careless; but Bancroft—bred in the 
East—felt sure that all this was but Western ignorance ; General 
Ouster, he thought, will not accept defeat so easily. At the “corner” 
he found a couple of hundred youths and men already assembled. 
They were all armed, but the general opinion was that Custer 
would do nothing. One old farmer summed up the situation in 
the phrase, “Thar ain’t nothin’ for him to do, I reckon, but set 
still.” 

About eight o’clock, however, Richards rode up, with his horse 
in a lather, and announced that Custer, with three hundred men, had 
broken out from Wichita before six o’clock. 

“‘ He'll be hyar in half an hour,” he concluded. 

Forthwith counsel was taken ; fifty men went into the high corn, 
the rest lined the skirting woods. When all was in order, Morris 
asked Bancroft to go and fetch the Elder. As the young man set 
his foot on the stoop of the house, he turned involuntarily to look 
down the valley ; sure enough there, not a mile away, was a cloud of 
dust, and through the dust his eye caught again the glitter of steel. 
The Elder was not in the house, but Bancroft found him at the 
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wood-pile, busily engaged in sawing and splitting logs for fire- 
wood. 

“ Hurry, Elder,” he said, “‘ Morris has sent me to fetch you, and 
there’s no time to be lost. Custer, with three hundred men, left 
Wichita at six o’clock this morning, and they’ll be here within 
a quarter of an hour. They’re in sight already.” 

Reluctantly, as it seemed, the Elder paused, and resting on his 
axe asked, “ Is Morris alone ?”’ 

“No!” replied Bancroft, amazed to think the Elder could have 
forgotten the arrangements he had heard described the previous 
evening. ‘ There are two hundred men and boys down there in the 
corner and in the woods,” and he rapidly sketched the position. 

“Wall,” said the Elder meditatively, “then I guess it’s all right. 
They’ll get along without me. Tell Morris I’m at my chores. And 
as he turned again to his work, he added, “I’ve somethin’ to do 
hyar.” 

From the old man’s manner, Bancroft. saw there was nothing to 
be accomplished, and, accordingly, he returned to the corner, where 
he found Morris standing inside the fence. 

“*T guessed so,” was Morris’s comment upon Bancroft’s narration ; 
he didn’t seem surprised, however, for he went on, 

“You and me ‘ll stay hyar in the open; we don’t want to shoot 
ef we kin avoid it ; there ain’t no cause to as I kin see.” 

Ten minutes afterwards the cavalry crossed the bridge two deep, 
and wound snake-like towards the corner. With the first files came 
General Custer, accompanied by half-a-dozen officers, among whom . 
Bancroft recognised the young lieutenant. Seeing Morris, the 
General rode up to the fence and asked, 

“Mr. Conklin ? ” 

“No,” replied Morris quietly, “but I’m hyar fer him, I guess— 
an’ about two hundred more ef I’m not enuff,” he added, drily, 
waving his hand towards the woods as he spoke. 

With a half turn in his saddle and a quick glance towards the 
line of trees on his flank, General Custer took in the situation. 
Clearly there was nothing to be done but retreat, with some show of 
saved dignity. 

“ Where shall I find Mr. Conklin? I wish to speak to him.” 

“T’ll guide ye,” was Morris’s reply, “ef you'll come alone; he 
mightn’t fancy so many visitors to oncet.’’ 

As Morris and Bancroft climbed over the fence and Genatel Custer i 
put his horse in motion to follow them, the armed settlers showed i 
themselves carelessly among the trees on the creek’s bank. When the 4 
Elder was informed by Bancroft that General Custer was before his front 
door and wished to speak to him, he laid down his axe, and in his 
shirt-sleeves skirted the house till he stood in front of his visitor. 
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“That’s my name, General,”’ was the quiet reply. 
“You’ve resisted United States troops with arms, and now, it 


i seems, you’ve got up a rebellion.” 


“T guess not, General,” said the Elder gravely. ‘I was Union 


i a all through the war. I come hyar as an Abolitionist. I don’t want 
) nothin’, except to keep my fences up as long as they'll stand, 
® an’ cut my corn in peace.” 


** Well,” General Custer replied, after a pause; ‘I must send to 


_ Washington for orders and state the facts as I understand them, but 


if the Federal Courts give the case against you, as I’ve no doubt 


_ they will, I shall be compelled to carry out the law, and resistance 


can only mean useless bloodshed.” 

‘That's so, the Elder replied, simply ; “ that’s so, I guess,” but 
what the phrase meant was not very clear save to Morris and Ban- 
croft, who understood that the Elder intended merely to deal with 
facts as they arose. 

With a curt motion of his hand to his cap General Custer rode 
back to his men, who shortly afterwards filed again across the 
bridge on their way back to Wichita. 

When the coast was clear of soldiers some of the older settlers 
came up to Conklin’s to take counsel together. On Morris’s repre- 
sentation it was agreed to collect from all the settlers interested two 
dollars a head for law expenses, and to send at once for lawyer 
Barkman of Wichita, in order to take his opinion on the case. It 


' was further agreed that Morris should bring Barkman next day 


about noon to Conklin’s, for if any other place had been fixed upon, 
it would have been manifestly impossible to secure the Elder’s pre- 
sence, as he had again gone off to his wood-pile; and then the 
insurgents, without more ado, dispersed every man to his house. 


On returning home to dinner next day Bancroft found a fine buggy 
drawn up in front of the stable, and a negro busily engaged in clean- 
ing two strange horses. When he entered the parlour he wasn’t 
surprised to find that Morris had already arrived with the lawyer. 
Barkman was apparently about forty years of age; he was above 
the medium height and very stout, but still active. The face was 
heavy ; its outlines obscured by fat; but the nose was thin and 
cocked inquisitively, and the eyes, though small, were quick and 


| intelligent. The lawyer was over-dressed ; his black frock-coat was 
too new; the diamond stud which shone in the centre of a vast 
_ expanse of shirt-front, was nearly the size of a five-cent piece; his 


appearance filled Bancroft with contempt. Nevertheless he seemed to 
know his business. As soon as he had heard the facts he gave it as 
his opinion that an action against the Elder would lie in the Federal 
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Courts, and that the damages would certainly be heavy. Still some- 
thing might be done; the act of war, he thought, would be difficult 
to prove; in fine, they could but wait and see. 

At this moment Mrs, Conklin came in accompanied by Loo to an- 
‘nounce that dinner was ready. Barkman was of course introduced by 
the mother to the daughter, and it was apparent that Loo’s beauty 
made a deep impression upon him. Before seeing the girl Barkman 
had seemed to look upon the position as hopeless, or nearly so; now 
he was ready to reconsider his opinion, or rather to modify it. His 
quick intelligence appeared to have grown keener as he suddenly 
changed his line of argument and began to put forth the importance 
of getting the case fully and fairly discussed in Washington. 

“T must get up affidavits from all the settlers,” he said, “and 
then, I guess, we'll show the authorities in Washington that this 
isn’t a question in which they should interfere. But if I save you,” 
he went on, with a laugh intended to simulate frank good-nature, 
“IT s’pose I may reckon on your votes when I run for Congress.” 

It was understood at once that Barkman had seized upon the 
proper, or rather the only possible method of defence. Morris 
seemed to speak for the section when he said :— 

“Ef you'll take the trouble now, I guess we'll insure your elec- 
tion.” 

“Never niind the election,” replied Barkman good-humouredly, 
“‘T guess that'll be all right, and as for the trouble, if Miss Conklin,” 
and here he turned deferentially to the girl, “ would take a seat in 
my buggy and show me the chief settlers’ houses, I reckon I could 
get up the case in three or four days!” 

The eyes of all were turned upon Loo. Was it Bancroft’s 
jealousy that made him smile contemptuously as he, too, looked at 
her? If so, the smile was mistimed. For, flushing slightly, the 
girl answered, “I guess I’ll be pleased to do what I kin,” and she 
looked defiantly at Bancroft as she spoke. 


CHAPTER IV.—LOO PLAYS TRUMPS. 


With the advent of :Barkman upon the scene began for Bancroft 
a new series of experiences. Up to this time he had thought that 
the chief danger of the situation lay in the possibility that he might 
be seduced by Loo’s beauty into making her his wife. Now, although 
he had resolved not to commit this “irreparable mistake,’ he found 
it impossible to imagine her given to another. She might not 
suit him at all ; she had done things not to be excused nor ex- 
tenuated, and yet the mere thought that Barkman might marry 
and live with her, irritated him intensely. That was not to be endured, 
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and so when they met, particularly if Barkman happened to be 
|) present, he exerted half unconsciously, half against his better judg- 
iF "ment, all his powers of contempt. He would save her from herself 
Ls if possible, or at least show her the fate which awaited her. 
i She was worthy of better things than marriage with such a man. 
> She was vain, yes, and lacking in the finer sensibilities, the tremulous 
) moral instincts which are the crown and glory of womanhood ; but 
E then her upbringing was faulty, her surroundings coarse—and after 
» all her beauty was marvellous. In spite of everything she deserved 
| better than lawyer Barkman. And so the jealousy that outlives 
> love, gnawed at his heart ; now it made him exert all his powers of 
' pleasing, now it forced him to treat her with a coldness and con- 
tempt against which she continually rebelled. 

One day on returning from school he saw Barkman and Loo walk- 
ing together in the peach orchard. As they turned under the fruit 

| trees, and the girl called to him and came quickly to meet him, 

\ Bancroft was seized by her beauty. The sunlight playing through 

' the branches fell in golden flakes upon her head and dress; she 
moved gracefully, and the immediate background of green leaves 
framed her flower-like face and threw it into relief. But as soon as 
she spoke the enchantment vanished, and the demon of contempt 
seemed to possess him. 

“T guess you were goin’ in without speakin’.”. (In tones of 
tender remonstrance.) 

“You have one with you whose trade is talk. I’m not needed,” 
was Bancroft’s curt reply. 

The girl, half-incensed, half-gratified by his passionate exclama- 
tion, turned aside while Barkman advancing, said : 

“Good day, Mr. Bancroft, good day! Iwas just tryin’ to per- 
suade Miss Conklin to come for another drive this evenin’ in order 
to get this matter of ours settled up right off.” 

“ Another drive;” Bancroft repeated the words to himself, and 
then steadying his voice answered coolly : ‘‘ You’ll have no difficulty, 
lawyer. I was just telling Miss Conklin that you talked splendidly 
—the result of long practice, I suppose.” 

“That’s it, sir,’ replied the lawyer gravely, “it’s mainly a 
question of practice added to gift—natural gift,” but here Bark- 

' man’s conceit died out as he caught an uneasy, impatient movement 
of Miss Conklin, and he went on quietly with the knowledge of life 
and self-control born of long experience. ‘ But anyway, I’m glad 
you agree with me, for Miss Conklin may take your opinion after 
rejectin’ mine.” 

Plainly Bancroft saw the trap, but his jealous rage wouldn’t be 

| denied its course. Turning, therefore, quietly to Miss Loo, with a 
' smile of contempt on his face, he said, 
“No advice of mine is needed ; Miss Conklin, I’m sure, has already 
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made up her mind to gratify you.—She likes to show the country 
to strangers,” he added bitterly. 

The girl flushed at the cold, contemptuous words, but her spirit 
wasn’t subdued, and her coquettishness stood her here in good 
stead. ‘‘ Wall, Mr. Barkman,” she retorted, with a smiling glance 
at the lawyer, “I guess I must give in; if Mr. Bancroft thinks 
I ought ter; there’s no more to be said. I’m willin’.” And the 
blue eyes flashed a challenge to Bancroft as she, spoke. And so 
the evening drive which exasperated Bancroft past endurance, 
came off. 

A few evenings later Barkman had gone into Wichita, and 
Bancroft, subdued by the beauty of the night, asked Loo to go 
out with him upon the stoop. They stood together. Several 
minutes passed in silence, then he spoke as if to himself. 

“What has this scene, this magical beauty, to do with man’s 
cares and restlessness? Look, Loo, look how the silver light bathes 
the prairie and shimmers on the golden sea of corn, and throws 
lights as of spirit-flame among the trees, and makes of the little 
creek a ribband of enamel. 

“ And yet I daresay you prefer a great diamond gleaming in a white 
shirt-front and a coarse, fat face and a stream of common talk. 

“You,” and he turned to the girl, “whose beauty is like the 
beauty of nature itself, perfect and ineffable. When I think of you 
and that coarse brute together, I shall always remember this 
moonlight and the zig-zagging snake-fence yonder, and the roll 
of tawdry, brown prairie, and the prostitution of pure loveliness 
to the common service of the world,” 

The girl turned towards him, only half comprehending his some- 
what inconsequent rhapsody, but understanding that he thought 
much of her, and. glowing with his extravagant praise of her 
beauty. ‘But, George,” she said, shyly, because wholly delighted, 
and yet fearful of trusting to her joy, “I don’t think no more of 
lawyer Barkman than the moon thinks of the fence or prairie, 
and I guess that’s not much,” she added, with a little laugh of com- 
_ plete content. 

But the sound of her voice and the common phrases cf unedu- 
cated speech had broken the spell. Without speaking, Bancroft 
turned away, and the pair shortly afterwards entered the house. 

Needless to say Loo was not content with incidents such as 
these. Now and then she felt that Bancroft was making fun of 
Barkman, drawing him out and poking contempt at him, That 
seemed to her right enough. But often he turned his contempt 
upon her, and that she couldn’t endure. What had she done, 
what was she doing, to deserve his sneers? She only wished 
him to love her, and she felt indignantly that every time she 
plagued him by goin’ with Barkman he was merciless, and every 
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"time she abandoned herself to him, he drew back. That wasn’t to be 


borne. She loved him, yes; no one, she knew, would ever make 
him as good a wife as she would. Noone ever could. Why, there 


 wasnothin’ she wouldn’t do for him willingly. She’d jest see after all 
| his comforts and everythin’. She'd tidy all his papers and fix up his 
things. And if he ever got ill, she’d jest wait on him day and night 
7 —so she would. There wasn’t anythin’ she wouldn’t do for him. 
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Nothin’! She'd be the best wife to him that ever was! 

Oh, why couldn’t he be good to her always! That was all she 
wanted, to feel he loved her; then she’d show him, she’d jest 
tend on him mornin’, noon, and night. He’d be happy, as happy as 
the day was long. How foolish men were, They saw nothin’ that 

was under their noses. “He loves me,” she said to herself, “he talked 
the other evenin’ beautiful ; I guess he don’t talk like that to every- 
one, and yet he won’t give in to me and jest be content—once for 
all. It’s their pride makes ’em like that; their stupid, foolish pride. 
Nothin’ else. Men air foolish things. I’ve jest no pride at all 


" when I think of him, except I know no one else could make him as 
' happy asI could. Oh my!” and she sighed with a vague sense of 





the mysterious burden of this incomprehensible world. 

“ An’ he goes on bein’ mad with lawyer Barkman. Fancy, 
that fat old man! He warn’t jealous of Seth Stevens or the officer, 
no, but of Barkman. Why, it’s foolish. Barkman don’t count. 
He talks well, yes, and is always pleasant, always; but he’s jest 
not init. . . . Men air foolish anyway.” And so Loo’s soliloquy 
came to an end. 

But Barkman, with the experience of his forty years and his cooler 

blood, saw more of the game than either Bancroft or Loo. Like 
Chaucer’s Wife of Bath he had learnt that “ constant tendance and 
attention ” counted for much with all women, and having studied 
Miss Conklin as an individual woman he felt that persistent flattery 
wold go a long way towards winning her. “I’ve won harder cases 
by studying the jury,” he thought, “and I’ll win her because I know 
her. That schoolmaster irritates her; I won’t, He says unpleasant 
things to her; I’ll say pleasant things and I’ll win. She wants 
dresses and diamonds and likes admiration; she shall have them, 
have them all through me. .. . I’ll win the case, and there’s no 
judge here to go against me just when I’ve won. I guess it’ll be all 
right. . . . She’s the woman I want to marry; so pretty that all 
the young ‘teen’ wonder at my luck—luck, as if that counts. 
The mother ain’t a factor, that’s plain, and the father’s sittin’ on 
the fence; he’ll just do anythin’ for the girl, and if he ain’t well 
off what does that matter? I don’t want money anyway,” and he 
swelled with a proud sense of disinterestedness. 

“‘ Besides, what would the schoolmaster do with such a woman ? 
Why, he couldn’t even keep her properly if he did his best.. It’s a 
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duty to save the girl from throwin’ herself away on a young, untried 
man like that.” And again he felt as if his virtue must help him 
in the struggle. 

“What a handsome figure she has! Her shoulders are beautiful and 
—lovely, that’s what she is—lovely, and she shall be my wife— 
there is no doubt about that. My first wife was good-looking, but 
not to be compared to this girl. Who'd ever have thought of find- 
_ ing such a dainty morsel in such a place. What a lucky dog I am 
after all! Yes, lucky because I know just what I want, and go for 
it right from the start. That’s all. That’s what luck means.” 

And so he resolved in the woods of his own thought “to play the 
game for all ’twas worth,” carefully but boldly ; for grit often wins 
at poker—and in life. He got his opportunity at length. As they 
stepped into the buggy one afternoon he saw the girl was out of 
sorts. ‘‘ The schoolmaster’s been goin’ for her,” he said to himself, 
“the derned fool.” And he set himself to soothe her. The task 
was a difficult one. Loo at first was cold to him and even ill-tempered ; 
she laughed at what he said and promised and got angry at his pre- 
tensions. His natural, kindly humour stood him in good stead here. 
Quietly he persisted ; with the adaptability of good-nature he wooed 
‘ her in his own fashion, and before they reached the first settler’s house 
he had half won her to kindliness. Here he made his victory com- 
plete. At every question he turned to her deferentially for counsel 
and assistance; he reckoned Miss Conklin ’d know, he‘relied on her 
for the facts, and when she spoke, he guessed that just concluded 
the matter. He was satisfied ; her opinion was good enough for him, 
and so forth. 

The girl, wounded to the soul by Bancroft’s persistent, causeless 
contempt, felt that now at last she had met some one who appreciated 
her justly, and unconsciously she gave herself to the charm of 
soothing, dexterous flattery. 

From the look in the girl’s eyes, Barkman felt, as they entered 
the buggy to go on, that the game was his own, and so it came 
about that he went a little too fast. At the beginning he talked to 
her with that deference which he had found recently to be so effec- 
tive. There was no one like her. What a lawyer she’d have made! 
How she got round the wife and so forced the husband to sign the 
petition—’twas wonderful. He had {never thought any woman 
could be so smart. He had never met any man who was her equal. 

And the girl drank in the’ praise as the prairie absorbs rain. He 
meant it; that was clear.. He had shown it in words and glances, 
and there before the Croftons. She had always known she could do 
such things; she didn’t know much about books, and couldn’t talk 
fine about moonlight, but the people she knew, she understood. She 
was sure of that. But still ’twas pleasant to hear it. He must love 
her or he could never appreciate her as he did. She reckoned he 
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very clever; the best lawyer in the State; no doubt about it. 
very one acknowledged that. And he had said no man was equal 
her. Oh, if only the other had said that, if only Bancroft 
i—but there, he me too wrapped up in himself, and, after all 
hat was he anyway! but still if only he had—— 
> At this point of her musings the lawyer seeing the flushed cheeks 
Wand softened glance thought his moment had come, and resolved to 
e it. 
' “Miss Conklin,” he began, seriously, “if you’d join with me 
Vthere’s nothing we two couldn’t do. Nothing! They call me the 
)first lawyer in the State, and I guess I’ll get to Washington 
"goon ; but with you to help me I’d be there before this year is 
Pout. And as the wife of a Congressman, I guess you ’d just show 
them all the way. I’m rich already; that is, I can do what- 
_ ever you want, and it’s a shame for such genius as yours, and such 
beauty, to be hidden here among people who don’t know how to 
appreciate you. But in New York and Washington you'd shine ; 
% there’s no doubt about that,’ and as the word New York caused the 
- girl to look at him with earnest attention, he added, overcome by 
‘the sense of approaching triumph, “Miss Loo, I love you; you’ve 
‘seen that, for you take in everything. I know I’m not young, 
‘but I can be kinder and more faithful than young men, and” 
‘ (here he slipped his arm round her waist) “I guess all women want 
‘to be loved. Won’t you let me love you, Loo, as my wife?” 
Nervously the girl slipped away from him; perhaps it was that 
"the buggy-ride recalled her ride with George; perhaps it was that 
é “the caress brought home to her the immense difference between then 
Fand now. However that may be, when she answered, she answered 
‘ / with full self-possession. 
_ “TI guess what you say’s about right, and I like you. But I don’t 
want to marry—anyway not yet. Of course, I’d like to help you, 
‘and I’d like to live in New York, but—but I can’t make up my mind 
‘all at once. You must wait. If you really care for me, that can’t 
_ be hard.” 
' “Yes,” Barkman replied, ‘it’s hard, very hard to feel uncertain 
‘of winning the only woman I can love. But,’’ he added, after a 
"pause, “I'don’t want to press you. I rely on you, and I’ll do what- 
"ever you say.” 
' His knowledge of the girl’s nature showed itself in the last: sen- 
‘tences; it had forced him to control at once the bitter disappoint- 
ment which he had felt at an unexpected resistance, and which had 
found expression in the tone of his first words. 
| “Well, then,” Miss Loo went on, mollified by his humility, 
7 “you'll go back to Wichita this evenin’, as you said you would, and 
')when you return, the day after to-morrow, I’ll tell you Yes or No! 
Will that do?” and she smiled up into his face. 
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“ Yes,” replied Barkman, “‘ that’s better than I had any right to 
expect. Hope from you is better than certainty from any other 
woman.” And in this mood they reached the homestead. Loo 
alighted at the gate; she wouldn’t allow Barkman even to enter; 
he was to go right off at once, but when he returned she’d meet him. 
With a deferential smile, he lifted his hat, and turned his horses’ 
heads towards Wichita, waiting only for his servant to get into the 
buggy before he drove away. On the whole, Barkman had reason 
to be proud of his diplomacy ; reason, too, to believe that the game 
was indeed won. Still, all the factors in the struggle were not seen 
even by his keen eyes. 

The next morning, Loo set herself to consider her position. It 
didn’t occur to her that she had somewhat compromised herself 
with Barkman by giving him leave and, in fact, encouragement to 
hope for a favourable answer. She was so used to looking at all 
affairs from the point of view of her own self-interest and satisfac- 
tion, that such a thought couldn’t even occur to her. Loyalty to 
delicate, unenforceable obligations is a proof of rare nobility of nature. 
No, Loo wanted to decide simply on what was best for herself. And 
she considered the matter as it seemed to her, from all sides, without 
arriving at any conclusion. Barkman was nice and good to her, 
there could be no doubt of that; but she didn’t care for him, and 
she loved George. Oh, why wasn’t he like Barkman, always 
kind and appreciative! And so she sat and thought. She felt 
at the bottom of her heart that she couldn’t give George up, 
couldn’t make up her mind to lose him; and why should she? 
since they loved each other. And here a thought came to her—a 
golden thought. She remembered how, three months before, she 
chad been invited into Eureka toa ball. She had stayed with her 
friend Miss Jennie Blood, and by her advice and with her help had 
then worn for the first and only time a low-necked dress. At first 
she had felt uncomfortable in it, very uncontfortable, but the men 
evidently liked it—all of them. She had seen their admiration in 
their eyes; as Jennie Blood had said, it fetched all of ’em. If only 
George could see her in a low-necked dress—and she flushed as she 
thought of it—perhaps he would admire her, and then she’d be quite 
happy. But there were never any balls or anything in this dead- 
and-alive township. The idea, however, had taken possession of her. 
What could she do? Andshe thought and thought. The solution 
came to her as a sudden inspiration. It was warm still, very warm, 
in the middle of the day ; why shouldn’t she dress as for a dance, 
somethin’ like it anyway, and go into Bancroft’s room to put it 
straight just before he came home from school? Her heart beat 
quickly as she reflected. After all, what harm was there in it? 
She remembered hearing that South all the girls wore low 
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> dresses in summer, and then she loved George, and she was sure he 
® loved her. Any one would do it; what matter did it make? But 
still she felt uncomfortable. Well, she’d try on that dress, that 
ball dress, just to see how it suited her. There was no harm 
in that. Quickly she took off her thin, cotton gown and tried on 
the ball-dress. But when she had placed the little glass on a 
chair in order to have a good look at herself, she grew hot. She 
couldn’t wear that, not in daylight; it looked, oh, it looked—and 
she flushed crimson. Besides, the tulle was all frayed and faded. 
No, she couldn’t wear it. Oh!—and the girl burst into tears of 
envy and vexation. If only she were rich, like lots of other girls, 
she could have all sorts of dresses. “Twasunfair. So it was. And 
she grew desperate with disappointment, and set her wits to work 
again. She had lots of time still. George wouldn’t be back before 
twelve. She must choose a dress he had never seen ; then he wouldn’t 
know but what she often wore it so. Nervously, hurriedly, she 
selected a cotton dress, and before the little glass pinned and 
arranged it over her shoulders and bust, higher than the ball-dress, 
but still lower than she had ever worn in daylight. Instinctively 
she pinned the dress with a sense of form which a Parisian modiste 
might have envied, and then set to work. Her nimble fingers soon 
cut and sewed it to the style she had intended, and then she tried it on. 
As she looked at herself in the glass, the sense of her own loveliness 
eame to her convincingly. She had drawn a blue ribbon that she 
chanced to possess round the arms of the dress and round the bodice 
of it, and as she saw how this little thread of colour outlined the 
-full slope of her shoulders and the white roundness of her arms, she 
could have kissed her image in the glass, Yes, she was lovely ; 
there was no doubt of that. George would see that; he loved 
beautiful things. Hadn’t he talked of the scenery and its beauty 
for ever so long? He’d be pleased. And then she thought again 
seriously whether her looks could in no wise be improved. 
After rummaging a little while in vain, she went down-stairs and 
borrowed a light woollen shawl from her mother on the flimsy 
pretext that she liked the feel of it. Without question her mother 
gave the wrap she wanted. This she drew over her shoulders, and then 
she practised a little before the glass just to see how best she could 
throw it back or draw it round her at will. She knew by instinct that 
her charm was thereby increased. So at last, with a sigh of content, 
she felt herself armed for the final struggle. If George didn’t care 
for her so—and she looked at herself again approvingly from all 
points of view in the little, dim glass—why she couldn’t help it. She 
had done her best, but if he did—and he must—why, then, all 
was won, and they’d be happy. But at the bottom of her heart 
she felt afraid. George was strange ; not a bit likeother men. He 
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might be cold, and as she thought of that she felt inclined to cry out- 
right. Pride, however, came here to her aid. If he didn’t like her 
80, it couldn’t be helped. She had just done her best, and that she 
reckoned, with a flush of justifiable pride, was good enough for any 
man ! 

Half an hour later Bancroft returned, and went up-stairs to his 
room. As he opened the door Loo turned towards him from the 
centre-table with a low cry of surprise, drawing at the same time 
the ends of the fleecy, woollen wrap tight across her chest. 

“Oh, George, how you scared me! I was jest fixing up your 
things.” And the girl blushed hotly, while her eyes sought to 
read his face. . 

“ Thank you,” he rejoined carelessly, and then, held by something 
of expectation in her manner, he looked at her intently, and added, 
“Why, Loo, how well you look. I like that dress; it suits you.” 
And he moved towards her. 

Quietly the girl held out her hands as if to meet his, but by the 
gesture the woollen scarf was thrown back, and her beauty as it were 
unveiled. Once again her mere bodily loveliness struck Bancroft 
with an overwhelming sense of its perfection, but something of a 
conscious look in her face gave him thought, and suddenly he 
paused, the contempt of jealousy possessing him, and, looking at her 
coldly, he said :— 

“‘] suppose that dress was put on in Mr. Garkman’s honour.” 

“Oh, George!” cried Loo in utter dismay, “ he hain’t been here 
to-day.” And then, as the hard coolness did not leave his face, she 
added hurriedly, “ I put it on for you, George—believe me.” 

Still his face didn’t alter. That was too much. Suddenly it came 
to her that she had betrayed her secret too. She burst into bitter tears. 
Then Bancroft took her in his arms and spoke perfunctory 
words of consolation; her form yielded to his touch, and in a few 
moments he was soothing her in earnest. Still her sobs didn’t 
slacken. She had “ jes’ done everythin’! everythin’, and it’s all 
no use.” And as Bancroft found he couldn’t check the tears he 
grew irritated; then he thought of the trick, and his lip curled. 
How unmaidenly! And suddenly, as by a lightning flash, she stood 
before him, her shallow, childish vanity unmasked. The pity of it 
didn’t strike him ; he was too young for that; he felt only contempt 
for her, and at once he drew his arms away. With a long, heavy 
sob the girl moved to the door and disappeared. Across the passage 
she hurried to her room and there, flinging herself on the bed, she 
cried as if her heart would break. And to her storm of tears suc- 
ceeded a period of utter abject misery. She had lost everythin’ ; 
George didn’t care for her; she’d have to live all her life without 
him, and again heavy, burning tears fell. 
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» Suddenly she thought of going down-stairs to supper and meeting 
"him, and then the sense of what she had done and confessed to him 
~ g¢ame upon her with a hot flush of absolute shame. No, she couldn’t 

_ do that; she couldn’t meet his eyes again. She’d sit right there, 
and her mother’d come up, and she’d tell her she had a headache. 
But to meet him was impossible; she just hated him—and herself 
when she remembered her humiliation. The whole place became 
unbearable to her as she thought; she must get away from him, 
from it all, at any cost, as soon as possible. - They’d be sorry 
when she was no longer near them. And she cried again a little, 
but these tears did her good. They relieved her. 

Then she looked at the whole position gravely, steadily. Bark- 
man would take her away to New York. Marry him—no; that 
was impossible, but she’d go away with him if he’d be a real friend 
to her. Only he mustn’t put his arm round her again. No. If 
he wished to be a friend to her—all right ; if not, she’d go by herself. 
He must understand that. Once in New York, she’d succeed, find 

friends, live as she wanted to live, and see everythin’. Ah. 

' She was all alone; no one in the world to talk to about her trouble 
—no one. No one cared for her. Her mother loved Jake best ; 
and, besides, if she told her anythin’, she’d jest set down an’ cry. 
She’d write and say she was all right. And her father—he’d get 
over it. He was kind always, but he never felt much anyway, she 
thought, leastwise, he never shewed anythin’. And when she wrote 
*twould be all right. That was what she’d do, and so, with her little 
hands clenched and feverish face, she sat and thought and let her 
imagination work. 
. 7 * * * 

A few mornings later Bancroft came down early. He had slept 
badly, had been nervous and disturbed by jealous forebodings and 
had won with difficulty to control. He had been in the sitting-room 
but a minute or two when the Elder entered. 

“Good day,” said Bancroft. 

The Elder came towards him with a curious hesitation ; it appeared 
as if he didn’t want to look at him, and yet, in spite of a marked 
tension of manner, he seemed to try to speak carelessly. 

“ Hev you seen Loo, yet ?” 

‘“‘No,” Bancroft replied, with some surprise. ‘ Is she down?” 

‘I reckoned as you’d know ef she had made out anythin’ partikler 
to do to-day.” 

“No!” said Bancroft more seriously, the Elder’s manner beginning 
to impress him. ‘No! she told me nothing, but perhaps she 
hasn’t got up yet.” 

“She ain’t in her room.” 

“What do you mean?” 
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“You didn’t hear buggy-wheels last night—along towards two 
o'clock ?.” 

“No, but—you don’t mean to say? Lawyer Barkman!” And 
the young man started to his feet with horror in his eyes. 

The Elder stood looking at him, with hard face and eyes set, but 
as he gradually took in the sincerity of the young man’s excitement, 
he turdeu, dud witeewt. kD 

To his bedroom the Elder went wel there, after closing the door, 
gave himself up to his emotions. The young man knew nothin’; 
that was clear. And yet it must have been his foolishness—and as 
the Elder thought his hands clenched involuntarily. If he only 
knew— 

Barkman would have more sense; he was older, less wrapped up 
in himself, would make a better husband—p’raps bring her. back 
with him soon—mebbe ’twas all for the best. But suddenly, as he 
thought of his child’s headstrong nature and her contempt of guid- 
ance, a great dread shook him; he remembered, too, his cheating of 
Ramsedell, and of a sudden the words came to him, “the sins of the 
fathers shall be visited upon the children.’’ His tanned face blanched 
as the dreadful possibility thrust itself upon him. Shivering as with 
cold he fell on his knees. For a long time no word came;, with 
clasped hands and bowed head the old man knelt in silence. At 
length broken phrases and exclamations dropped heavily from his 
half-conscious lips. 

“Lord, Lord! ’Tain’t right to punish her. She knowed nothin’. 
She’s so young. I did wrong, but I kain’t bear her to be punished. 

“« P’raps you've laid this on me jes’ to show I’m foolish and weak. 
That’s so,“O Lord! 1m in the~hollow of Thy hand. But you'll 
save her, O Lord! for Jesus’ sake. 

“T’m all broke up! Ikain’t pray. ... I’m skeered. . . . Lord 
' Christ, help her; stan’ by her, be with her. O God, forgive! O 
Lord Jesus, help!” 


After the Elder left him Bancroft went out to find Mrs. 
Conklin. In a few hurried words he told her what had passed 
between himself and her husband. As soon as Mrs. Conklin heard 
that Loo had left home, she sank into a chair, and gave herself up 
to tears. While she bemoaned her lot, Bancroft went to his room. 
As soon as he found himself alone, his position seemed intolerable. 
The Elder, he felt, had condemned and dismissed him. A few 
hours later he had resigned his appointment and taken the stage- 
coach from Eureka for the nearest railway-station. 


Frank Harris. 
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